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Ullman’s Inks 





A toy pistol 

Is just as useful, just as good, 
As the latest improved revolver, 
Until you have to shoot to hit. 


ULLMAN’S INKS are not only 
The best for everyday use, 
But will not fail you 

At the critical moment 

When only the right ink 

Can save your job. 


At this time we call 
Your special attention to 


Our OFFSET PRESS INKS. 


a a 


New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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| STANDARD PAPER COMPANY j- 
| BENEDICT PAPER COMPANY - - 
| SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 


SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY - 


| PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY - 
|} SIERRA PAPER COMPANY - - - 


fH OAKLAND PAPER COMPANY - 
#| CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin § 
* Kansas City, Missouri 
- - Dallas, Texas jj 
- Houston, Texas § 
San ’Francisco, California 
Los Angeles, California § 
- Oakland, California § 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


MUTUAL PAPER COMPANY - 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 


NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY - 














if AMERICAN, TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY - 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY = only} 

- City of Mexico, Mexico 
Say of Monterey, Mexico 














CUTTING MACHINES EXCLUSIVELY 


FOR PAPER, LITHOGRAPHS, BOOKS, BOXES, 
BOARD, CLOTH, TIN FOIL, LEATHER, ETC. 


The Oswego : The Brown & Carver : The Ontario 











One of the Ninety: OSWEGO DIE-CUTTING PRESS. Rigid and Quick Acting. 


Nine Sizes. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT AT OSWEGO there is an organization of experts who 


think of nothing else but cutting machines; who, with the advantage of over a third of a century’s experi- 
ence, are devoting their entire energies to the problem of cutting accurately and with the least expenditure for power and within 
the minimum floor space any kind of material or manufacture? To do this there are NINETY different sizes and styles of 
OSWEGO Cutters, each one with several improvements on no other, and one of these NINETY OSWEGO Cutters has features 
exactly adapted to your special needs. A constant study of the latest demands of the trade, not only in the United States but also 
in Europe, and the immediate adoption of any feature that increases the efficiency of these Cutters, insure your always having the 
advantage of the latest practices and the latest improvements whenever you buy a BROWN & CARVER or OSWEGO Cutter. 
Starting with a 16-inch OSWEGO Bench Cutter and going up to an 84-inch Automatic Clamp Cutter, these machines are made 
Automatic Clamp, Semi-Auto. Clamp, Hand Clamp, Small Power, Hand-Wheel Drive, Hand Lever, Bench Lever and Die- 
Cutting Presses, with many special production-increasing attachments, and are all generally in finished stock ready. 


Get in touch with us—you will be glad of it. The 1909 Catalog is a little different. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., : : : : : PROPRIETOR 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 150 Nassau Street CHICAGO BRANCH, 347 Dearborn Street 
WALTER S. TimMIs, Manager ‘ J. M. Ives, Manager 





The only factory making Cutting Machines exclusively, and the only one making a 
complete line of Cutting Machines 
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R. HOE & CO’S 


NEW AND IMPROVED SEXTUPLE NEWSPAPER PRESS 


IN 


(R.HOE & CO. vie Tone 
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18: mm ~ 
aires! 





RUNNING SPEED PER HOUR UP TO 
80,000 PAPERS OF 4, 6, 8, 10 OR 12 PAGES 


60,000 : ~ ° ° we ™ 
40,000 s “ 14, 18, 20, 22 OR 24 “ 
20,000 s saat . - a" aa" 


WE MANUFACTURE OVER 100 DIFFERENT DESIGNS OF PRINTING MACHINES AND MAKE THEM HIGH OR LOW, 
WIDE OR NARROW, CONDENSED OR EXTENDED, RIGHT-ANGLE OR STRAIGHT LINE, FAST SPEED OR ORDINARY 
SPEED, AS BEST SUITS THE NEEDS OF OUR CUSTOMERS. 


THEY POSSESS NOT ONLY THE WELL-KNOWN QUALITIES OF STRENGTH AND DURABILITY WHICH HAVE 
ALWAYS DISTINGUISHED THE HOE FROM OTHER MACHINES, BUT ALSO EMBODY THE LATEST PRACTICAL 
IMPROVEMENTS IN PRINTING-PRESS CONSTRUCTION. 


THEY ALL HAVE THE RESERVE STRENGTH AND BACKBONE NECESSARY FOR HIGH SPEED AND LONG LIFE, 
AND ARE ALL CONSTRUCTED WITH A VIEW TO ANTICIPATING FUTURE REQUIREMENTS WHEN A GREATER 
OUTPUT BECOMES NECESSARY. 





LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS —WE HAVE THE BEST PRESS TO MEET THEM AND 
OUR LONG EXPERIENCE AND UNEQUALED FACILITIES ENABLE US 
TO GIVE THE BEST VALUE FOR THE MONEY 





PRINCIPAL OFFICES, 504-520 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ALSO AT 
7 WATER STREET 143 DEARBORN STREET 160 ST. JAMES STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. MONTREAL, QUE. 
8 RUE DE CHATEAUDUN 109 TO 112 BOROUGH ROAD 
PARIS, FRANCE LONDON, S. E., ENG. 
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Fuller Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 





FULLER MULTIPLEX FOLDER WHITE PAPER CUTTER FULLER JOBBING BOOK FOLDER 





WORKS OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





PRESS FEEDER FULLER RULING MACHINE FEEDER 


FULLER COMBINATION FEEDER FULLER PRINTING 


HE largest and best equipped Plant in the World for the manufacture of 
Automatic Feeders, Folding Machinery and Cutters. Thousands in 


daily operation. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 














E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 
FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 





No.3 SEWING MACHINE No. 4 SEWING MACHINE No. 7 SEWING MACHINE GLUING MACHINE 





WORKS OF THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





No. 1 CASE MACHINE CASING-IN MACHINE No. 2 CASE MACHINE CLOTH-CUTTING MACHINE 
HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 





E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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SHERIDAN’S 
Power Clamp Book Trimmer 


A FAST MACHINE 
FOR FINE WORK 





Write for particulars and price 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 
Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK . . . 56-58 Duane Street 
CHICAGO .. . . 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON, 10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 
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The best black 
for making the 
best Printing 
Inks. This publi- 
cation is printed 
with ink made 
from Peerless 


‘li con iN 


« 5 EE 5 


i" 
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HUHNE UCT 


The Peerless Carbon Black Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAAC TELAT 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., Sole Selling Agents, 81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C., England. 90 Rue Amelot, Paris, France. 
W.'Kohnk, Kaufmannshaus 179, Hamburg, Germany. 
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When you have been sufficiently 
misled, by buying imitations of our 
product, drop us a line. 


Established 27 years ago. 


ese OS 





“’Togo” Catalog Folder 





Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 
ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 


New York AGENCIES Chicago 
Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. 
38 Park Row London, W.C., J. Collis & Sons, 355 Dearborn Street 


42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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T great Mail Order Houses (> 


after setting their intricate 
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catalogues on the Linotype economically |~ 
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and profitably. ‘The result obtained is 





) a complete triumph for the slug over . 
3 4 ° ' . . a4 
9 single type methods. Read fac-simile | 
fs} a 
: Q letters on the two following pages. | 





: Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 
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A.MONTGOMERY WARD 
GEO.R. THORNE 


W™ C.THORNE. 
Gent MANAGER 


>, EstaBiisHed 1872 





won 


CHICAGO AND KANSAS CITY ~ 


Money and Transportation charges promplly rehinded for any goods 
not entirely satistactory. We want customers at a dstance to have as 
many privileges as if they were in our store 














ORIGINATORS OF THE 
CATALOGUE BUSINESS 
MicHIGAN Ave.Mapison & WaSHINGTON STS. 


CHICAGO. 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK «& Co. 
iN REPLY TO THIS LETTER. ADDRESS DEPARTMENT — CHICAGO, 
A6884 

















CyKORKODKOOK 














Reduced facsimile of portion of page from Montgomery Ward & Co.’s catalogue. 
Composition done by Peterson Linotyping Company, Chicago. 


vit MONTGOMERY WARD & CO.’S CATALOGUE No. 77K 
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Note Changes Without Charge 


333A-. a very pretty design, stylish, attractive and handsomely finished. You will find it a 


JK 
in a fancy r 
Al box style, 
Body comfortable riding in every wa: MA 


bas three wooden and two iron braces, 


G —Axles are 15-16-inch long d'stance, Collenge patter with dust and ane root collars. 
gel Very senacctully arched. We can furnish dropped so ordered hickory axle 
o which are cemented and fully clipped. cara, full-circle fifth wheel, 36- since open bead, easy 


ine, oil tempered, high-grade springs. Hickory reaches (not maple), fuliy irone 

raced: ne guarantee the gear to set perfectly true. 

Wh els = Wheels ay selected, second-growth hickory, Sarven Patent, 
e and 44-inch rear. We give more at tention to the wheels on our work th: 


other one part. know where the timber is cut. that it is air-seasoned, 


To —Four-bow, leather auarter top with extra heavy leather partes: cut deep. 
p back stays, lined and padded with mirrors. Heavy rubber roof, rubber 
side curtain, stitched leather valances, head-lin 
that is, mega dig Rg front and OM sovering the seat s: 
any of our work. Body is black, piano finish 
Painting <5; sel oon Fiecorated, all oy hand. Gear is iano of finished 
in an Imperial red, ay neatly striped in black. If so ordered, we will finish 
the gear in Brewster green or canary yellow. We always try to please. 
—We use in this rig wool dyed, green body cloth. If so ordered we 
Trimmings will trim in blue cloth or in a Bedford cord or combination whip- 
cord centcr and leather sides in back. Has a solid panel nea ace and oa 
Seat panels padded and linec er 
Storm apron, Lightning shaft ret 


in ng AA match ede 


springs n_the cushion. 
wrench. Full length paper. 
med with 30-inch leathers, 
Track —4 ft. 8 in. or 5 ft. 2 in. State which you want. 
Kansas City 
Price with triple braced shafts - 856.00 
Price with %-inch Guaranteed Rubber Tires.. 
For Genuine Leather Trimmungs..... biabnew 
For pole in place of shafts.... 
For full leather top............ + 
For 1 1-16 axle and 1-in. wheels. 
For arm rests in top 









Shipping weight, about 475 Ibs. 


Illustration Shows Bedford Trimming—if Wanted so Order. ° 


“gem” 


and double 


iron hub, 40-inch front 

a 

ve afterwards selected 

paste strongest, most durable wheel made thatis used by any factory building this grade of 
r 


Leather 
back curtain, rubber 


Our tops are full size, 
















any 





Note the changes 
without charge 





Read 
Front 
Vehicle 
Pages 








Reduced facsimile of portion of page from Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s catalogue. 
Composition done in their own plant on five Quick-Change Model 5 Linotypes. 


(THESE REPLACED aN ENTIRE MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT.) 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. CATALOGUE No. (18. 





A SELECT VARIETY OF PRETTY PATTERNS AND STYLES 


IN LITTLE FELLOWS’ WASH SUITS 


We furnish some of these in sizes to fit boys from 3 to 10 years of S e and some in sizes to fit boys from 2). 


the sizes in which the different suits are furnished, and when ordering, J 


, to6 years. Note descriptions for 


ST TELL US HOW OLD THE BOY IS. This is all the information we need, 





UNBLEACHED LINEN DOUBLE Ha he IMPORTED MADRAS 
98° BREASTED SAILOR SUIT. $2. 25 ti AY oo ut DOUBLE BREASTED 


One of the best wash- Made of tala 
nm 
















able, natural color ‘ son’s imported 

i i madras cloth in a 
linen fabrics obtain- beautiful small 
able. Double breasted ef) black and white 
style with six pearl | ba | check pattern. Has 
buttons, hinge perfectly | large white rep 
plain collar, neatly em- sani ee eh 
broidered long white ro oe a 
duck — shield, — outside | suit and imuen 
breast pocket, plaited with three rows of 
sleeves, cuffs made to fancy black — and 


White tape. Beau- 


button, well finished tiful. silk embrold- 


pants with 

elastic at bettom and 

two side pockets. State 

boy’s age. 

Goods No. 40N7269 
Price for sailor blouse 

suits, sizes 5 to Cc 

10 years only.. 

If by mail, postage 
extra, 14 cents. 


POPULAR PETER TH 
SI. 05 Hy MER PANTS. 


breast pock et. 
. gars se 
style. 

make of wash goods 
in the market. Buy 
the best. s 
in the end. 
sure to give boy’ 
“age 















Fed &0N3277 


44 3 to “fb years ae * $2.25 


f by mail. postage extra, 15 cents. 


“1° 
= 





Pan cor 


38° LITTLE FELLOWS’ MILITARY SUIT. 





85°: BEAUTIFUL STRIPED 


Exc Bry vty 
washable. striped 











fun cut, rebey par sizes 215 TO 6 YEARS ONLY. 
Chins’ Holland suite Neat, comfort- 

ae he Thnaseine c> able, mi nilitary: blouse 

hue color, as illus style as illustrated, 

treed. Large alti £ * Nah < from striped seer- 2 


C BEAUTIFUL TAN sreete COLLAR- 
LESS RUSSIAN BLOUSE $ UIT. 
most 


contateie styles ever 
designed for little fel 
tows. Material is 
‘ngne woven che’ 
cloth in light tan crit 
a white and brown 
stripe effect. Large de- 
tachable silk embroid- 








tion age of boy. 
Goede No. 40N7287 

*rice for little fel- 
leer Russian suits, 
size: 


c 








Fale | suit FOR Arte 





$i, (5 VERY STYLISH ALL WHITE 


nm BREASTED RUSSIAN 


zy Doubte breasted 
LMP) style. with long roll 
" sailor collar trimmed 

—. with four rows of 
a- 1 white silk soutache, 


id pe: ut 
dons. Beautiful, silk 


belt of same 
terial; fancy plaited 
sleeves and cuffs to 


W ell finished bloomer 
pants with elastic at 
if 


on’t forget 
to state age of fi 


No. 40N7296 
Price for little fel- 
lows’ Russian suits. 
ives 


* $1.16 
5 


“12 cents. 






ee” Gy 
dt by mail, postage ex 











$i 25 FINEST BUTCHER LINEN LITTLE 


FELLOWS’ MILITARY SUIT. 


ra oth. 
earl gray color, One of the ‘prettiest 
with a very neat and most mfortable 
effect in styles for little fel- 
and white fows. Buttons +n the 
scorated side, Uas.baudinsteut 
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Mr. Printer: 


You are undoubtedly planning for some new equipment this year. 

Are you going to install the kind which is soon to become obsolete 
or are you investigating modern methods and modern presses P 

The Harris press is just a little ahead of the times. It always has 
been. It always will be. This is the cause of its steady increase in 
popularity and the growth of the company from the smallest to one of 
the largest among printing and lithograph press builders. 

The Harris off-set press is what you need in your business. 

The Harris salesman is willing to tell you why. 

Are you willing to listen? 

The printer who does listen don’t regret it. 

Some of your competitors have beaten you to it. 

You can beat others. 

Don’t say to yourself: “I'll write.” 





DO IT. 
THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 
S<= ie wo 


Hudson Terminal Building 
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GATHERER - COLLATOR - JOGGER - STITCHER 





Four operations at one and the same time, 
consequently great saving of time and labor 








These machines are covered by U.S. Patents Nos. 761,496, 
763,673, 768,461, 768,462, 768,463, 779,784, 783,206, 789,095, 
828,665, 813,215, 846,923. Action has been commenced 
against Gullberg & Smith for making machines in infringe- 
ment of patent No. 761,496, covering the Detector or Caliper. 
Sellers and users of the infringing machines are also liable. 





WATCH, THIS SPACE 
FOR A LABOR-SAVER TO BE 
PLACED ON MARKET BY US 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N.Y. 
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COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 





THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSGMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co. Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas: 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havaaa, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 























The Optimus gives an extraordinary output. This itself increases profits, because of 
the proportionally reduced expense, without the often impossible increase of prices. An 
old press, or an inferior one, cannot give the best in satisfaction or the most in profits on 
the hard and exacting work now demanded everywhere. 

We boast the ability of the Optimus on difficult work. It gives no bother in doing 
it. Just does what others claim to do. We offer seven of the most vaunted of these others, 
with their claims included, which we are just now replacing with Optimus machines for 
the better product and profits their owner required. They are not old; average use less 
than three years; one or two almost new; fine condition. 

Other evidence of Optimus superiority in speed and quality is open to you. The best 
is a personal trial. We are not afraid. With much to gain, are you? The more difficult 
your work the greater Optimus excellence will appear. You will give it regularly the 
heaviest forms, the closest register, the shortest time; and always will you give it the 
expensive forms from which long runs are wanted. And you won’t ask why after compar- 
isons are made; nor are we asking what machines you are running now. 


| The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN, 
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HAMILTO 





LABOR-SAVERS 


Two new low-priced additions to the line of Modernized Printing- 
office FURNITURE which should find a place in every office. 








Save the Expense of Installation in Thirty Days 








TYMPAN PAPER CABINET 
Three Units and Base 


Why do all the new additions to the line of modernized Printing-office Furniture 
come from the Hamilton shop? The answer is, because the Hamilton Co. make 
a study of the requirements, originating and perfecting the articles in their line. 
We do not follow a path blazed by others or make a line of imitation furniture. 
This policy, pursued for a quarter of a century, has put us ALONE IN THE 
FIELD OF PRINTING-OFFICE FURNITURE. 





TYMPAN-PAPER CABINET 
The Jobber’s Quick Make-ready 


A suitable receptacle for the flat storage of proper tympan stock cut to sizes. Such 
stock should be of hard pressboard, cardboard, and filler stock in various grades, to use 
under the draw-sheet. 

A pressman without proper tympan stock cut to size and kept conveniently arranged 

in a cabinet must first search for a suitable draw-sheet, and after he has found that, he 
must search again for suitable slip-sheet material, which must be cut to size with much 
loss of time and waste of stock. All this waste can be saved when he has a suitable stock 
of tympan paper in proper grades, cut to size. It is estimated that one hour’s time on 
the press can easily be saved in using these tympan-paper units in connection with job 
yresses. 
' The individual units are made in proper size for stock to fit standard 8x12, 10x15 
and 14% x 22 presses. Intermediate sizes can be accommodated in the same units. The 
lower shelf in any unit is for the draw-sheets, which are usually the length of the bed of 
the press and cut 3 inches wider than the slip-sheets. The three upper shelves in each 
unit are for different grades and thicknesses of paper for slip-sheets, which should be cut 
in proper size to fit the bed of the press. 

Units can be arranged in pyramid form as shown in the illustration, or a unit can 
be used separately and placed near the particular press in connection with which it is to 
he used. The units and the base are listed separately, and as many units of each size can 
be ordered as will be required to provide for the press outfit. 

The base is provided with a gauge-pin drawer. This base can be conveniently used in 
connection with units when arranged in pyramidal form, as shown in the illustration. 


LIST PRICES AND DIMENSIONS 

Unit No. 1— Size outside, 16 inches long, 18 inches deep, 11% inches high. Has 
three compartments 14% x 8 inches inside for slip-sheets, and one compartment 144% x 11 
inches inside for draw-sheets. 

Weight, 35 pounds. List price, $4.00. 

Unit No. 2— Size outside, 19 inches long, 18 inches deep, 11% inches high. Has 
three compartments 1714 x 1014 inches inside for slip-sheets, and one compartment 17% x 
13 inches inside for draw-sheets. 

Weight, 45 pounds. List price, $5.00. 


Unit No. 3— Size outside, 26 inches long, 18 inches deep, 11% inches high. Has 


three compartments 24% x 14% inches inside for slip-sheets, and one compartment 2442 x 


17% inches inside for draw-sheets. 
Weight, 60 pounds. List price, $6.50. 


Base— Occupies floor space 18% x 27% inches; height, 6 inches; fitted with drawer 
for gauge pins, divided into 36 compartments, 2 inches square. 


Weight, 50 pounds. List price, $6.00. 





STRIP, LEAD AND RULE CABINET 


A most convenient cabinet for the storage of full lengths of leads and slugs and brass 
rule. No device of the kind has heretofore been offered printers, and this little cabinet 
will surely find a prominent place in our line of modernized composing-room furniture. 

It is thoroughly well made of hardwood, with the ends paneled, finished antique, same 


as the best of our cabinet work. 


There are seventeen vertical compartments 1 inch wide, 6 inches in height, at the top 


of the cabinet, which will take 24-inch lengths of brass rule. 


Under the rule compartments are twenty vertical compartments 13-16 of an inch wide, 
9 inches in height, which will accommodate 24-inch lengths of leads and slugs. 

On the right-hand end, underneath the overhanging top, is placed a drawer, running 
full depth of the cabinet and containing two compartments to receive the cuttings from 
the mitering machine and the lead cutter; the cuttings being dropped into the drawer by 
means of an opening through the hardwood top into each compartment, one compartment 
for leads and one for brass. The drawer is removable, and can be dumped as required. 

At the bottom is a large compartment for storing the miter machine and the lead 
cutter, when not in use, thus allowing the top to be used for other working purposes. 

The entire front of the cabinet is closed by two swinging doors, secured by lock, 
which secures the valuable material stored therein under the direct care of the foreman 


or party holding the key. 
DIMENSIONS 
Occupies floor space 22% x 26 inches; height, 38 inches; 
List price, $32.00, less usual discount. 





weight, crated, 175 pounds. 
STRIP LEAD AND RULE CABINET 








WOOD TYPE) THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


All patterns and designs ever made in this country. 
Our type is guaranteed without reserve to be true 
to height, and can be returned at our expense if 
not as represented. We don’t supply Wood Type 


Main Office and Factories . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . RAHWAY, N. J. 





that varies the thickness of a thin cardboard. 


Which kind are you using? Try it and see. ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 





A valuable Line Gauge, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every enquiring printer. A post-card will bring it to your case. 
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“I HAVE TRIED THEM ALL 


and turned them down 
— } in favor of WILSON 
Pees @ BLOCKS.” That was 


AS, WANNER 4 
ary EWANMER & CO. 


ee eee §=what one of America’s 
largest printers said. 


| Wilson Blocks always stand up. They are time savers. Make up quickly 
| to any size desired. Save make-ready and are practically indestructible. 
Made durably of iron and steel. 


Recent Large Purchasers— W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chicago, 20 sets; W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, Ind., 
20 sets; W. P. Dunn Co., Chicago, 5 sets, ete. 


Send for Catalogue that explains them fully. 
















2p aes : 
The Furniture You Want. 


Every practical printer has dreamed of just this thing. Labor-saving fur- 
niture that weighs no more than wood (one-third the weight of lead), 
has the strength of cast iron, and accuracy of type (less than .0001 inch 
variation). Cost about the same as lead furniture per square inch. 

Send for Circular and Free Samples to-day. 


_ “EXTREMELY USEFUL,” 


“ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY,” “A BIG 
MONEY MAKER,”’ is what users say of the 


HAMMER. PAPER LIFT. 


Cut shows Lift loaded for a day’s run. With this 
machine practically all waste of stock from han- 
dling is avoided. Sheets are not crumpled, to say 
| nothing of a guaranteed increase of 10 per cent 
| from presses. A practical machine for progressive printers looking for 


increased profits. Make work easier for men. Price very moderate. 


Recent Purchasers —J. B. Savage, Cleveland, 3; American Printing Co., 2; Joseph Mack Printing Co., 2, both of Detroit; 
Archer Printing Co., Ft. Wayne, 2; Scribner Press, New York, 2; Manz Engraving Co., Chicago, 5, etc. 





















MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


| * F.WANNER & CO., 340-342 Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 
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Double-Sixteen Folder with Automatic Feeder 








An accurate machine of especial value on long edition work. 
Among several sizes our customers find No. 528 is adjustable for 90 per cent 


of all such work in ordinary binderies. 
The machine folds sheets from 40 x 54 to 19 x 26 inches, giving a folded page 


ranging from 10 x 13¥2 to 434 x 6¥2 inches. 
All desirable moder appliances. Accurate, reliable work guaranteed. 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 
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To the Trade: We beg to announce a new 


i. Coes Knife 


which weare selling as our“ New 
Process” Knife. We have been 
tee this knife in its improved form 
for over a year to our largest customers 
with the best results. 

It is sold on our regular list at no 
advance im price. 

Following our established habit of 
raising quality to the customer at no 
extra expense to him. 
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COES’ RECORDS Same package. a. 
ror Go "1 Same warrant. Ask us. & 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package O. 
(1901). 
First to print and sell by a oring oes 


‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- 








list (1904), = i (tsté‘iHSSS DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 
First to make first-class Knives, 
ino. Wace: Wienieleeatit 
COES 











Is Al Best ! 
s Always bes New York Orrice—G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 


Phone, 6366 Barclay 
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Progress Shortens @ Word Pres sme ves 
to produce a High-grade bond paper and sell it at a low price—and stay in business. 


But progress in the methods of manufacture, without any change in the grade of 
raw materials, has eliminated a syllable from the word, and 


Fitts Iam PIOSREDICT Si te poe senna ct gine preare 


industry and those who use high-grade stationery is found in 


@orthmore Bond 


(tt has the crackle ) 


The best all-service bond paper 
produced to-day 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, anp NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BAY STATE PAPER COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., ann NEW YORK, N.Y. 































THALMANN 
PRINTING INK CO. 














Chicago = Omaha Factory - Office 
Kansas City St. Louis, Mo. 
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OF 


LETTER-PRESS np 
LITHOGRAPHIC. 


CINCINNATI --: NEW YORK - 
CHICAGO + + + ST LOUIS 
BUFFALO » PHILADELPHIA — 
SAN FRANCISCO: TORONTO 
HAVANA +CITY OF MEXICO 
- BUENOS AIRES. * LONDON 











THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
DUPLEX. REMBRANDT BROWN, 941°22. 








A Direct and Positive 
Control 


The pressman or feeder will experience through the use of 
** The Kohler System”? a thoroughly punctual and reliable “start- 
ing,” “stopping” and controlling device. **The Kohler System” 
places the operator in absolute command of his press or machine, and 
at the same time makes mistakes in operation impossible. It is a great 
saving of time, protects the parts from wear, and greatly increases 


the production. 


WLER S 
9 
+ Fy 


& a 
real 
2 : 
a s 
KOHLER BROTHERS 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK -LONDON 


The Progressive Printer Should Investigate This 
Wonderful Controller 


The above illustration shows the lever-switch type operating 
station for the controller—a simple device, inexpensive, free from 
complication ; better still—fool-proof. Its great advantages are clearly 
explained in our bulletin. Suppose you act now. Send for complete 
descriptive illustrative matter. Remember, ‘* The Kohler System” 
will meet the most exacting demands of every known form of 
machine which requires precise, accurate, instant and infallible control. 


Tell us the kind of machinery you use, its -maké and size, 
the voltage of your power circuit and the speed of your driving shaft, 
and we will send you a bulletin meeting your requirements. 


KOHLER THERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO LONDON OFFICE 
1 Madison. Avenue Main Offices, 277 Dearborn Street 56 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 

















Automatic press 
driven by our 
% h. p. motor 
with friction 
drive. 


\ SAVE 


Your Power 


Shafting uses power 
all day long. With 
motors directly con- 
nected to each ma- 
chine you pay for 
only the power you 
actually use. 
The saving in 
am 2 year’s time is 
& well worth while. 
ae ai Our policy 
ie. ne of speciali- 
zation has 
made the 





& ; la 
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Robbins & Myers 
STANDARD Motors 


(Direct Current, All Purposes, Yao to 15 H. P.) 
far superior to any other small motor on the market. We havea supply of 
motors of all types for printing shops on hand all the time at our factory and 
at the branch offices for immediate shipment. We havea consulting depart- 
ment for your power problems. Service free. Write us. 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., 1325-1425 Lagonda Avenue, Springfield, Ohio. 


Branches in NEW YORK, 145 Chambers St.; PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch St.; CHICAGO, 48 
W. Jackson Blvd.; BOSTON, 176 Federal St. "Agents in CLEVELAND, The W. R. Horning Co., 














DETROIT SULPHITE 
PULP & PAPER CO. 





Makers of Papers of Strength 
DETROIT : : : MICHIGAN 











Platine Tympan 


Specially prepared for Printers 
from 
Detroit Fibers 


STOCK SIZES IN ROLLS 
36 inches up. Basis, 24 x 36 — 80 lbs. 


Samples upon application 





FOR SALE by LEADING JOBBERS 

















337 Frankfort Ave. N. W ; 


NEW ORLEANS, S. J. Stewart, 312 Carondelet St.; ST. LOUIS, E. C. 
Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts.; KANSAS CITY, Heath Electric Co., 120 W. 13th St. 










































Better Work— 







More Work 


A little improvement in the quality of your job 
press will make a big difference in the dividends 
earned. The operator can get out more and better 
work on a 


Challenge-Gordon 


than on any other machine. When you study the 
machine and watch it at work the reason is plain. 
That quiet precision of movement means accuracy 
in every part. ‘The extra long dwell of the platen 
when open makes feeding easy at high speeds. 


Our new Challenge-Gordon booklet tells the 
why of it clearly and simply. Send for a copy. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CoO., MICH. . U.S. A. 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 194-196 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


GRAND HAVEN 








































NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE 


PRESSES 


Taken in Trade for Improved Hoe Machines 


FOR SALE 


AT LOW PRICES 


Goss Quadruple Press—Printing 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 pages. 
Goss Three-roll Press—Printing 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20 and 24 pages. 
Goss Three-plate-wide Press—Printing 4, 6, 8 and 12 pages. 
Goss Single-roll Press—Printing 4 and 8 pages. 

Scott Sextuple Press—Printing 4, 6, 8,10, 12,14, 16,18,20,22 and 24 pages. 
Scott Three-roll Press—Printing 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16,20 and 24 pages. 
Scott Single-roll Press—Printing 4 and 8 pages. 

Potter Two-roll Press—Printing 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 16 pages. 
Potter Single-roll Press—Printing 4 and 8 pages. 

Bullock Single-roll Press—Printing 4 and 8 pages. 

Cox Duplex Press—Printing 4, 6 and 8 pages. 

Cottrell Magazine Presses—For pages 934 x 6*4 inches. 

Cottrell Magazine Press—For pages 14% x 101% inches. 


Let us know your requirements. We have the press to suit them. 
For prices and further particulars apply to 


R. Hoe G Co. “New York" 


ALSO —— 








7 Water Street - - - - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
143 Dearborn Street - - - - - . CHICAGO, ILL. 
160 St. James Street . - - - MONTREAL, QUE. 
109 to 112 Borough Road - - “LONDON, S. E., ENGLAND. 
8 Rue de Chateaudun - - . ~ - PARIS, FRANCE, 











Sprague Electric Round-type Motor 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


of unusual serviceability. 


Our motors enable the printer to econ- 
omize in power, room, stock, light and 
time. They are used extensively by large 
and small printers. Let us send you a 
copy of Bulletin No. 2294. It may help 
you increase your business. write for a copy now 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices: 527 West 34th St., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle 











Latham’s Monitor Wire Stitchers 


The STANDARD for TWENTY YEARS 


Always up-to-date. Every new demand of the trade studied to give the greatest practical efficiency. 
THE MONITOR does the largest range of work; does it in the shortest time; does it right. 





investigation. 














New improved rigid table for saddle or flat 
work. The best wire-cutting device of any stitcher 
Superior new feeding de- 
vice of the Monitor Pamphlet Stitchers—it’s worth 


on the market to-day. 


Write for complete descriptive matter. 


No. 000 Monitor, capacity 3g inch to 2 inches 


No. 00 2 sheets to 1% inches 
No. 0 ? < 36 inch to 134 inches 
No. 1 “ “ 2 sheets to h inch 
No.1 “ ¢ bE «56 
No. 1% “ “ 2 “ “ 14 “ 
No. 2 “ “ 2 “ “ 34 “ 
No. 216 “ “ 2 “ “ A “ 
No. 4 “ “ 2 “s “ y% “ 
Also 
No. 2, N. 8. Monitor Manufacturers of 12 styles and sizes of Paper- Box Stitchers. No. 1, 20th Century Monitor 

















Was=> MACHINERY FOR THE COMPLETE BINDERY oq 





MANUFACTURED BY 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 197-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ..... . 8 Reade Street 


BOSTON .. ... . 220 Devonshire Street 
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We Make More Cylinder and 
Job Press Rollers for Chicago 
Printers Than Do All the Other 
:: Roller Makers Combined :: 








A few names of leading printers 
of Chicago, also the number of 
their presses on which our rollers 
are used exclusively: 


Rand, McNally & Co. . . 206 Presses 
American Colortype Co. . 51 * 
Regan Printing House . . 32 
Armour Printing Works . 56 

R. J. Kittredge & Co. . . 49 
W.B.Conkey Co. ... 64 

M.A. Donohue & Co. . . 33 
Stromberg, Allen & Co. . 45 

Poole Bros 





Total, . 642 Presses 








The Buckie Printers’ Roller Co. 


Chicago St. Paul Detroit 


FORTIETH YEAR 
Established 1869 
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PEERLESS PROTECTION 


SEE THE NEW GEAR GUARD 




















If you own a Peerless Job Press, send us the size and number and we will 
send you FREE one of these NEW GEAR GUARDS with brackets 
and screws. The Peerless Press is up-to-date and is for sale by principal dealers. 


Peerless Printing Press Company 


THE CRANSTON WORKS, 70 Jackson St. Palmyra, New York, U.S.A. 
Lieber’s and A-B-C Fifth Edition Codes 
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Don’t Put Up with 
a Dull Knife 


You can sharpen your Machine Knives 
without taking the knife out of the machine, and with but 
a moment’s loss of time, if you use a 


Carborundum Knife Stone 


Keeps the knife in perfect condition, without danger of 
cutting the hand—(the groove protects the fingers). 


Stone is 4 inches in diameter, 114 inches thick; one side coarse for rough work, the other 
side fine for putting on keen, lasting edge. Price, $1.50, by mail, prepaid. 












Ask your dealer for Carborundum Sharpening Stones. Ask us for the Sharpening Stone Book. 


The Carborundum Company pe 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New 98 
Cutter! 


““Better Than Ever’’ 


Triple-geared. 


No Single-geared Cutter has equal 
Durability or Strength. 
































































High-grade in every respect. 
Guaranteed Accurate, Strong and Fast. 









| _ CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION a 


Child Acme Cutter Co. 


Manufacturing only Cutting Machines 


620 Atlantic Avenue 
184 Summer Street \ - - > BOSTON, MASS. 


41 Park Row - - - «= - NEW YORK, N.Y. 
























Metallic Ouerlays 


(Patent No. 765,574) 














@ Have a graduating thickness corresponding 
to shades of the cut. 


@ Retain the various thicknesses throughout 
any length of run. 


@ Save time and produce best printing results. 


@ Are absolutely correct in size—no dampen- 
ing and drying of a sheet of paper. 








Gilbert, Harris & Company, BAA Chiragn 




















It Prints “Typewritten Letters 


The Multi-Copy Typewriter is a ‘‘ Press” using ribbons instead of ink. 


It is specially adapted to printing offices as it uses standard type and accessories, and any compositor or feeder can do the work. 
Ten days trial allowed. SPECIAL OFFER to first buyer in each city. Circulars and samples of work mailed on request. 


THE MULTI-COPY TYPEWRITER COMPANY Wwistneron: boc. 
we 

















Printing requires the newest practical methods and mechanical appliances. 


TheU. P. M. Automatic 


Continuous Pile Feeding 
Machine 


Is the latest and best adapted machine for the wide range of work in a pressroom. 


A DEMONSTRATED SUCCESS 





The Double Elevator admits of loading from the floor while press is in operation, an 
economy of time and labor; eliminates one handling of paper on backing up work 
and supplies a means for making the second impression without loss of time. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FURNISHED ON REQUEST 





United Printing Machinery Co. 


246 Summer St., Boston. 12-14 Spruce St., New York. 


WESTERN AGENTS: 


Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. 
337 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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POTTER 


ON PRINTING MACHINERY 
IS A GUARANTEE OF —« 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
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PRINTED ONA POTTER 
$ 34x44 ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 
: BY THE CENTRAL LITH.CO 
cCLlLOeEWYV ELAN Dy SS 
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SIZES OVER ALL 
SIZE OF PRESS LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT 
including feeder 
28/7 x 34/7 11’ — 4” x 6/ — 9” x 6’ — 6” 
30’ x 42/7 117 — 6x7’ — 5” x & — 6” 
347 x 44/7 11 — 10% x 7” — 7” x & — 6” 


POTTER ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 
HAND OR AUTOMATIC FEED 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO. 


D.H.CHAMPLIN 
WESTERN SALES AGENT 
735 Stock EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLAINFIELD, 
N. J. 























Photo- Engraver 
Blue-Printer 
Photographer 


QUALITY 
TIME 
PROFIT 


QUALITY means more 
business. 

TIME-SAVING means a 
larger output. 

QUALITY and TIME- 
SAVING at lower cost 
of production mean 
PROFIT. 






Rellable 


The "Reliance" Proof 
Press is Reliable in 
more ways than one. We, 

| for instance, can rely on sell- 
ing it just as fast as the 
engraving business develops, 
and no faster. Theestablished 


houses are using 


Reliance 















These may be attained by adding to your equipment The Reliable Proof Press 

one or more A-B lamps according to your needs ; already. When we send them circulars they say “‘ We have been 

the lamp especially designed to meet the require- using your presses 10, 12, 15 years, and they are still giving perfect 
f service. Why should we throw them out and buy new ones?” 

ments of your art. They shouldn't, and they don’t; but houses not already fully equipped 


with "Reliance" presses have not the same good excuse. 
Write for new circular matter and prices. 


The Adams- Bagnall Electric Co. Paul Shniedewend & Co. ticséo*"0. 8° 


KLIMSCH & CO. - - - - - - - FRANKFURT A. M., GERMANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO A. W. PENROSE & CO. - - - - - Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 


Write for BULLETINS and further information. 

















BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 














THER specialties 

manufactured and B 

imported by us: ronze 
Reducing Machines, Powders 


Stone- grinding 
Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 

Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 

Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 

Lithographic Inks, 

Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 


@ Sole Agents for the _ Patented April 5, 1904 

United States and Can- Patented May 30, 1905 ron 

ada for the genuine pa Seen, Tae We do Repairing 

Columbia Transfer Pa- ae 

pers — none genuine ‘MANUFACTURED BY 
19 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


without the water-mark 
on every sheet. ROBERT MAYER &z CO. Factory — Hoboken, N.J. San Francisco 


Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 
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YOU WILL LIKE Ss THE QUALITY 


OUR BUSINESS OF OUR INKS 
METHODS WILL PLEASE YOU 
THINK...IT... OVER 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Co. 


INK MAKERS PROUD OF THEIR PRODUCT 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


QUALITY COURTESY AND 
AND PRICE wm PROMPTNESS 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 





cI 


Saml Binghams Son 


Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO FACTORIES 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


F irst Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 
































Nothing characterizes present-day business methods 


. e& t e 
The Day of Distinctiveness! 39: #:1itentiestisinsatterdatintoenes 


When card is 


Tere monet PEERLESS PATENT BOOK-FORM CARDS 


all edges are make you distinctive; if you are a stationer or printer they make your store 
smooth. a aa ° P ° * 
distinctive. ‘There is nothing like them. 

Think of carrying your cards in a little book, instead of loose! When you want to use 
one, detach it from the book and present a perfectly clean, smooth-edged, beautifully engraved 
card. The man who receives it Aaows iastaatly it is not the card of an ordinary man. He 
knows too that such a man does not work for an ordinary concern. Isn’t that worth the 
slight difference they cost? Are you the kind of man who would let three cents or even 
five cents stand in the way of your getting a $500 or $1,000 order? 

Everybody knows book-form cards are preferable to any or all others, but until our 
Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards were manufactured you couldn't have book-form cards 
and have smooth edges. Send for a sample tab to-day, and prove to yourself that “there is 
something new under the sun.’’ The sample is free. Write for it— write now. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 7-9 East Adams Street, CHICAGO 


OTEELCOMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 


&.K.HARRIS 


FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AcenT CA 





APPEARANCE OF CARDS IN CASE 


PRINTERS USING 
THE ADAMS PRESS 


and who require replacement of parts—in fact, any character 











THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


Combines the three great 
essentials to the publisher : 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — 
















of repairs—should indicate their wants at once to us. 


We have the entire and complete line of patterns and can 
ship on quick notice any part at reasonable prices. We are 
also equipped to repair any kind of Printing Machinery, 
sending to your plant only expert printing machinists. 


CO-OPERATIVE MACHINE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 52 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 








DURABILITY. 9 Experts 
address with our machines 
8,556 papers in one hour. 
@ SO SIMPLE a month’s 
practice will enable ANY 
operator to address 3,000 
an hour. @ Manufactured 
in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 







Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE = 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











BREHMER AUTOMATIC 


= —<_ = 























‘ 





TIPPING 
MACHINE 


Brings the folded section and end sheet together accu- 
rately to register; gums and presses them, delivering 
on a table which drops automatically to receive the 
increasing pile. 

The uniformity and neatness of the work is pleasing 
and can not be approached by hand work. No finger- 
marks or surplus paste appear where not wanted. 

Can be used to face plates and illustrations with a tissue 
fly-leaf. 

With a low-priced girl feeder does more and neater 
work than a number of higher paid experienced hand- 
workers. 

Is extremely simple, noiseless and compact, occupying 
little more floor space than one bench-worker, using 
a nominal amount of power. 

Write for further details. 

















CHAS.BECK PAPER CO., Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Commercial 
Advertising 


can be made attractive by the use of high-grade 
blotting papers— not the cheap, soft or common- 
appearing grade, but the quality that responds to 
artistic color and printing. The local printer can 
use our line of blotters in a thousand ways, as 
an examination of our complete line of samples 
will convince you. We give special attention to 
ABSORPTIVE PAPERS for manufacturing 
purposes. Let us send you a full line of the 
following samples : 


VIENNA MOIRE Blotting (in colors), and Plate 
Finish WORLD, HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE. 


Have you seen the latest absorbing novelty ? The 
most exquisite pattern, ‘‘Directoire’’ Blotting. 














THE ALBEMARLE PAPER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Blotting :: RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Epwarps, DuNLop & Co.,Ltd. . . . . Sydney and Brisbane 
Sole Agents for Australia. 

















TUB-SIZED LOFT-DRIED 


No. 630 
“Lisbon Extra Strong 


A high water mark in the art of papermaking. 
An excellent correspondence paper. 
Finish suitable for printing or lithography. 
Taking a Good Impression, 
It Makes a Good Impression. 
We are exporting large quantities of this paper, and are 


making renewed efforts to make it better known 
in home and foreign markets. 





PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street . . . . . NEW YORK 


London, Sydney, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., Buenos Aires, 
Bombay, Cape Town. 


Cable Address for all Offices—‘‘ PARTRACOM.” 

















THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 
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T is distinguished for the 
I rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 





SELLING AGENTS 


E.¢C. FULLER CO. . «. <«. NEw York, N.Y. 
GANE BROG.&2CO......-. CHICAGO, ILL. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN. . . . Cnicaco, ILL. 
THEJ.L.MORRISON CO. . . . Toronto,Onrt. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . . LONDON, ENG. 
S. BOCHANSERI . «4 «2s. BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. ... . . .SYDNEY,N.S.W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., CAPE Town, S. AFRICA 








Manufactured by 


A.G.BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


E. C. FULLER CO., : 
28 Reade St., NEw York } 

THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 

JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 

Agents for South Africa and India 








Sole Eastern Agents 




















The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth ! 








An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth! 














407-425 Dearborn 








x S-GLOBE 5720522 COMPANY NVa 








CHICAGO 





Street, 

































‘Ok PRICES are popular. If you are a buyer of 
{6 y iewwen you should have our Scale of Prices, 





the most complete, comprehensive and consistent scale 
ever issued. With it on your desk, the necessity for cor- 
respondence is practically eliminated. 





















Style A, Pedestal, $35 


Abiress Nearest Salesroom 
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Style B, for Bench, $25 


&-Inch, Flat or Saddle Work 3-Inch, Flat or Saddle Work 






i Makes the Stitch 
FE of the Popular 
Boston Wire Stitcher 


American Type Founders Co. 


United States America 











General Selling Agent 
































THE GREATER 
SPEED 








THE ABSOLUTE 
REGISTER 








THE RIGID 
IMPRESSION 





















That Over 30,000 








Its Phenomenal 


THE SUPERIOR 
DISTRIBUTION 








THE NOISELESS 
RUN 








AND THE MONEY 
IT EARNS 











Chandler Price Presses 


Remember the Facts: 


1—It lays the printers’ foundations for success. 


2—It diminishes their costs by increasing their profits. 


3—lIt is the busiest bee in the printing office, because 


its revolutions pay best. 
4—It is the “‘ holdfast’’ press. 


Others come and go, 


but the C. & P. Gordons go on forever— making 
impressions and making money. 


Lead the Way Through 
the Printing Field 


It Is in the Make! 








The Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 














































Brother Jonathan Trumbull 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER 
COMPANY : : Chicago 











Distributors of “BUTLER BRANDS" 


STANDARD PAPER COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BENEDICT PAPER COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 


SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 


allas, Texas 


SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 


ouston, Texas 


PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY 


an Francisco, California 


SIERRA PAPER COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 


OAKLAND PAPER COMPANY 
Oakland, California 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


MUTUAL PAPER COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
Spokane, Washington 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 

V: . British Columbi 

NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 
(Export only) New York City 

NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 
City of Mexico, Mexico 

NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 
City of Monterrey, Mexico 


NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 


avana, Cuba 











**Kamed 
For 
Its 
Excellence”’ 


Brother Jonathan 
Bond 


(Watermarked) 








Because it reflects the character- 
istics which denote a conservative, 
upright, business-like policy: is why 
prudent business men claim it is 
the ideal paper for commercial 


correspondence . 


The Printer 


shows an interest in his cus- 
tomers’ welfare by furnishing 
BROTHER JONATHAN BOND 
on their orders for stationery. : : 
Our book ‘‘Exemplification”’ con- 
tains printed, lithographed, die- 
stamped and embossed letter heads 
in linen finish and wove with en- 
velopes to match, showing all of 
the beautiful tints in which Brother 
Jonathan may be had. You are 
entitled to a copy. Write for it. 





J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Chicago 


















































The Seybold 20th Century 














Illustrating Sizes 54, 60, 64, 74 and 84 Inches 


Equipped with Power Back: Gauge 


Seybold Patent Flexible Clamp and Safety 
Locking Device 


STRONG, ACCURATE, FAST AND SAFE 





(COT ie for Denvisie Gireware and Prices TTL 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 





Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. Venney & Co. J. H. ScuroeTer & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co. 
Canada Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 


u 
Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Georgia London, E. C., England 























Facts vs. Flapdoodle 


in regard to Register Hooks 

















No. 0 Rouse, detail 

















HILE every one concedes the value of experience, it does 

not necessarily follow that the longest experience insures 

the most knowledge, wisdom or skill —all depends upon 
the man. It is only prudent, therefore, for one to think twice — 
and to think hard—before he points to his long experience as proof 
that he knows more, is more skillful, or that his product is better, 
than that of his less favored competitor. This is particularly true, 
when his product is actually—apparently—and unmistakably inferior 
to, and but a palpable imitation of, the product of others with less 
experience. 

Our experience in designing and manufacturing register hooks 
extends over a period of nearly seven years, and the best evidence 
of the value of this experience is found—not in our advertisements 
—but in the hooks themselves, which we claim to be absolutely the 
best made. But we don’t ask you to take our word for it. We do 
ask you to compare our hooks with any and all others. We ask 
you to believe your own eyes; to rely upon your own intelligence; 
to use your own judgment. We ask you—+in your interest as well 
as ours—not to spend another dollar for hooks or blocks of any 
kind until you know what we have to offer. 

It will cost you very little to investigate and will save you a 
pile of money and no end of annoyance. Will you do it? 








The Latest and Best Register Hooks 


THE CLIMAX REGISTER HOOK—IS UNEQUALED for narrow margins, width of jaw, strength, 
durability or ease of cleaning. Permits a margin of but eight points between the plates. Built for hard 
service. A sturdy, common-sense hook that not only looks good, but 7s good. Operating mechanism 
ttavels with the jaw and can not be covered up. For all practical purposes, a Two-Piece Hook that 
must be seen to be appreciated. Two sizes — 


No. 1, 4x6 ems, . . 85c. No. 2, 6x6 ems, . . 90c. 


THE CHAMPION REGISTER HOOK— Is similar to the Climax in construction and allows a minimum 
margin of fifteen points between plates. Strong, durable and convenient. Also made in two sizes. 
No. 1, 4x6 ems in size, is “especially convenient for small plates with comparatively narrow margins, 
while ‘the No. 2, 6x6 ems in size, has an extra wide jaw and is very desirable for all register work where 
the margins exceed fifteen points. 


No. 1, 4x6 ems, . . 70c. No. 2, 6x6 ems, . . 80c. 


THE COMBINATION HOOK~— Is operated with either ratchet or pin, combining the speed of the one 
and the precision of the other. The jaw has a movement of nearly > icas, which, in addition to its 
unequaled speed, makes this hook unexcelled for the general run of work. Simple, strong and durable 
in construction; exceedingly convenient in operation. Easily taken apart and re-assembled; simply 
push out the key plate, then pull out the screw and jaw together. Minimum margin, 22 points. 


Size, 6x7 ems. Price, 90c. 


THE ROUSE REGISTER HOOK~— Is similar to the Combination in design, but is ——_ with a pin 
only, being intended principally for register work. Strong, compact and durable. asily taken apart 
and re-assembled. Minimum margin, 16 points. Made in two sizes — 


No. 0, 4x4 ems, . . 70c. No. 1, 6x4 ems, . . 70c 





BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. The Climax Hook (including the recess in the back 
of the jaw) is protected by U.S. Patent No. 894,447, dated July 28, 1908, and the 
public is hereby warned against the purchase of any other hook that embodies this feature. 





WRITE FOR ESTIMATES MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 61-63 Ward Street, CHICAGO 


Originators of Point-System Bases 
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C. B. Cottrell GQ, Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mrinting WBresses 


Let us know style of Press you are interested in, 
and we will put a picture of it where you can see it. 


Bor = 
What Are Your Needs ? 


ROTARY PRESSES? 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES? 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESSES? 


























We make a full line of Printing Presses, each character of machine being 
the most perfectly constructed of its class, combining 


Speed, 

Rigidity, 

Register, 

Quality of Output, 
Economy and 
Convenience. 


Let us know your requirements and we will send you a picture of the 
best press for your purposes, with full description. 








C. B. Cottrell (@ Sons Co. 


Printing Presses 


NEW YORK, N. Y. WORKS CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 Park Row WESTERLY, R.I. 279 Dearborn St. 
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Paper can mean much or it can 
mean nothing. 
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Strathmore Deckle Edge 
Alexandra Deckle Edge 


Need no embellishment to make them mean everything. 
They have in themselves every feature that makes beautiful, 
attractive, stylish and practical literature whether for social or 
commercial purposes. They are the papers that are made in 
narrow widths between deckle edges with Cover paper to match 
one-half inch wider and Jonger than the Book paper. 
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STRATHMORE is 99 per cent pure rag, and the 
original paper of its kind. 

ALEXANDRA is a good paper; better than any 
imitation of STRATHMORE. 


If you want something that is attractive and the finest quality, 
you want STRATHMORE. _If you do not care for the finest 
quality you want ALEXANDRA, and that’s some. 


You probably have the sample-books showing these papers. 
If you haven't, all you have to do is to ask for them. 


The ‘‘STRATHMORE QUALITY’? Mills 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 








Interior views showing the 125 and 65 Horse Power Gas Engines 
in our Long Island City Factory 














This plant, for the year 1908, was operated at but about 
half of its normal rate, due to the Roosevelt Panic; yet the 
average cost of one H. P. exerted for one hour was only one 
and nine-hundredths of a cent, and the corresponding coal 
consumption, which included carrying the gas-producer over 
night, was one and fifty-seven-hundredths of a pound. 

Under a fairly uniform maximum load, as now being 
operated, the cost of one H. P. for one year of 300 nine-hour 
days will not exceed $25, that is about eight-tenths of a cent 
per H. P. hour, when using Anthracite coal costing $4 a ton. 


APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING: 


What this cost is relative to steam, as ordinarily developed 
(say about as 1 is to 3), SO IN THE PRESSES WE BUILD IS 
THEIR COMPARATIVE POWER TO PRODUCE EFFECT- 
IVE RESULTS, PROFITABLY. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 


Designers and Constructors of Platen Printing and Embossing Presses 


253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request 




















Rebuilt Linotypes 








Model 1, Two-letter Lanntypes 


All worn parts cies by new. 


Guaranteed to produce as good a 
slug as from a new machine. 


All machines sold with new matri- 
ces and new spacebands. 


@ This is the only company that rebuilds 
Linotypes, that maintains a regular force of 
machinists and is equipped with up-to-date 
machinery. 

@ We have an exclusive special license 
to use patented attachments in rebuilding 
Linotype machines. 


q All parts used by us in rebuilding Lino- 
types are purchased from the Mergenthaler 


Linotype Company, and are made in the United States. 


and terms on application. 





Prompt delivery. Prices 
@ If you want other model Linotypes, wnite us. 





We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each 


- - 25 Cents 
WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR WORK. 

















ararara If you have a Linotype to sell 
If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype 


WRITE US 








SEARED 





Gutenberg Machine Company 


WiLL 5. SRNADIN, , 945-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manage 
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“What's in a: Name ? 99 There is nothing in a name unless it stands for the best and latest improve- 


ments. The Warnock product is the climax of perfection and sells on its merit. 













Printers should know these few Points about the WARNOCK HOOK 


No pieces to fall out 
of form or work up. 
Interlocked, when as- 
sembled making a solid 
bed—made of Alumi- 
num with steel racks 
riveted in the bottom 
of each slot —assuring 
wear and rigidity. 


Key has access through the jaw to working 
parts and travels with it. 

Dirt can not get at working parts or gather on 
racks. 

Steel Racks inverted and cast in top of shell. 

Swiveled Jaws and beveled on both sides. 

Longest travel and quickest movement. 

Handiest for speedy make-up of forms. 

Cheapest Hook — all things considered. 





4x8 Register Hook 
A GIANT instrength—a midget in size 


IF YOU WANT HOOKS OR BLOCKS FOR ANY PURPOSE, WRITE US 











MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE WARNOCK-TOWNER CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











Profitable Side-line for Printers 





ETER COOPER’S GLUE. The 


PERFECT IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS @ Standard by which all others 
are more in demand to-day than ever before. There’s a agala judged. 4 Tenacious, flexible 
splendid chance in your locality to handle this work at a and without odor. 7 Sold on pub- 
profit, with little or no extra expense. lished price-list. d Beyond a doubt 
Our process is simple, no special apparatus required and the best all-around glue for the 
no royalties to pay. printer. d d 0d 0d od do od Write 
Letters printed i le, blue, black, g d with Ribb 
reaun ane wae al set seer Veanwites, a at a perfect letter is PETER COOPER’S 
produced when name and address are filled in. Investigate. GLUE FACTORY 
Write us to-day for full particulars. Complete instruction book Chicago New York 


goes with each outfit. 





THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO., 113-115 Sherman St., Chicago 


























ss Meeting the Crisis :: 


Is the question of the hour. Higher wages, shorter workdays. 
Twenty per cent increase in cost of production. 


How is the printer going to get his usual necessary profit— 
his livelihood ? 


Modern machinery is a big stepping-stone “‘to the meet- 
ing’’ of it. Many printers are taking advantage of the possi- 
bilities in 


THE GOLDING 
JOBBER 


with labor-saving, profit-earning features unparalleled. 


Three Golding Jobbers will do the work of four 
of any other platen press. It saves in many ways 
and the difference is profit—unusual proft. 


Our free trial proposition is interesting. Ask about it. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian Selling Agents—BRITISH TYPE FDRS. AGENCY, Lrtp., TORONTO, ONT. 





Golding Art Jobber, No. 18 
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THE PAY-ROLL PAYS FOR 


The Falcon Automatic Platen Press 


[eeeoeooooooooooos 














Will automatically feed, Some of the Users 


print and deliver any : ASHBY PRINTING Co. _ 
weight of stock from ot <M Erie, Pa. 
onion-skin tocardboard. tor ey WILBERT canna 
— lm ch OO BRACELAND Bros. 
Feeds from the top of the sg - is io Philadelphia. 
pile. a coe | ica ; BakER-VAWTER Co. 
3 Benton Harbor. 
Speed, 3,500 per hour. ~ 5 SF Loncaker, PRENTICE Co. 
ae Lan Philadelphia. 
Prints from flat forms. accom, CHAMBERLAIN MepIciNE Co. 
' = Des Moines. 
No expert required. , 2 .: Unitep Druc Co. . Boston. 
; E. Rucc & Co. . Winnipeg. 
Absolute register. ie Geo. Rice & Sons, 
Los Angeles. 














Size, inside chase, 1834 x 1217 inches. Price, $1,750, f. o. b. New York. 





The Express Falcon Platen Press 


This press with Automatic Envelope Feed and Delivery is the fastest and most 

economical press for printing envelopes that has yet been produced. Speed, 4,500 

envelopes per hour. The Automatic Envelope Feed Attachment can be removed and 

the Hand-feed Board substituted in five minutes, when flat sheets can be fed at the 
speed of 3,000 to 3,500 per hour. 


Size, inside chase, 105% x 75% inches. Price, $800, f. 0. b. New York. 





COLLIERS 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street 
NEW YORK 


Gentlemen,—We have had your Express Falcon Press 
in our place now about six months, and so far it has been 
entirely satisfactory to us. Weare running envelopes from 
3,500 to 5,000 ‘and hour on it and getting very satisfactory 
results, and also find that it can be hand fed at least 3,000 
per hour. The press is particularly adaptable to this sort 
of work as it has all the advantage of high speed and forms 
may still be changed on it as quickly as on an ordinary job 
press. So far we are very much pleased with its work. 


(Signed) FLoyp E. WILDER, 
’ ’ 
WITH AUTOMATIC FEED AND DELIVERY Ass’t Sup’t.  witH HAND FEED AND AUTOMATIC DELIVERY 
FOR ENVELOPES FOR FLAT STOCK 





Chicago Agent — D. H. CHAMPLIN, 735 Stock FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 
Exchange Building. 


rmncere tere emo American Falcon Printing Press Co. 


Buffalo Agents—Drisco-t & FLETCHER, Cor. 
Ellicott and North Division Streets. OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 


Boston Agent—C. E. Bixsy, 176 Federal Street. New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York City 


Agent for Pacific Coast — GEO. RICE, JR., 350 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles. Factory: DOVER, N. H. 



































Patented in 
United States 
and 

all foreign 
countries. 





Used by the leading Die-Press 
Printers all over the World 





Inks, Wipes and Prints at One Operation. 


Speed, 1,500 to 2,000 perfect impressions 
per hour. 


Uses far less ink than any other competitive 
machine, Uses a 35 per cent lighter 
wiping paper than can be used on any 
other machine. 


The ‘‘Waite’’ Press will print from the 
most’ delicate and fine-line engraved 
plates equally as well as it will do ordi- 
nary relief stamping. 


It is unexcelled in stamping, steel-plate, 
photogravure and bank-note printing, 
requiring results from the most delicate 
and fine-line engraved plates. 





The following are a few of the Advantages embraced in this Machine: 


The Impression is applied by a novel, yet extremely powerful 
device, which is at the same time so simple that it is practically 
impossible for it to get out of order. The hand wheel on left- 
hand side of the cross-head allows the pressure to be regulated 
to the utmost nicety, and enables a counter (which is made in 
the same way as on the hand poe to be prepared very rapidly. 


The Ink — Special attention has been given to the inking, and 
in addition to the roller revolving in the fountain, the trough 
has an automatic device for keeping the ink “ alive,’”’ which pre- 
vents it developing a “skin” on the surface. It also keeps the 
sediment from sinking to the bottom of the trough and rendering 
the ink too thin. 


The Wiper is perfection, and could not be improved. It is 
infinitely more effective than any wiper ever before known, and 
it is due to its excellence that the “‘ Waite”? Press will work with 
a much thinner and cheaper wiping paper, and wipe the thinnest 
layer of ink, effecting a saving in ink and wiping paper per year, 
against competitive presses, which would scarcely be credited. It 
is the shape, and compounded movement imparted to it while in 
contact with the die, which effects this result. It is entirely self- 
adjusting, and so simple that it can not get out of order. 


A Throw-off is provided in a position handy to the operator, by 
which the impression can be stopped instantly, leaving the rest of 
the machine running. 


The Register is perfect, as the bed is locked while the impression 
is being given. This is an essential feature where several colors 
are being used in conjunction, or where bronze or silver work 
has to go through a second time to be burnished. 


Size of Dies — Any size of die may be used, up to the maximum 
size, with perfect success. 


Thickness of Dies — One fixed thickness of die is not an essential 

in this Press, as any thickness of a steel die from % inch up to 

% inch thick may be used. 

The Speed — We recognize that this is a matter solely governed 

by the activity of the operator, but, given a reasonably good hand, 

this machine can quite easily turn out from 1,500 to 2,000 perfect 

impressions per hour. 

The Operator — The Machine is so constructed that any intelli- 

gent operator can learn to manipulate it in all its details in a few 

hours. 

The Ink Fountain can be removed and replaced by one contain- 

ing another color in less than one minute. 

A Two-color Fountain — To enable two colors of ink being used 

at one impression, can be supplied at an extra charge. 

Plain Stamping may be done as fast as the operator can feed in 

the paper or cardboard. 

The Construction — We have taken special care to put upon the 

market a machine free from complications; all parts can be quite 

readily got at, and the force being obtained by pressure, and 

not by a blow, it can not be racked in any way, thus greatly 

increasing its life. 

Steel-plate Printing — A special steel base is supplied with the 
by 4 Press for mounting steel plates of 3-16 to % inch thick- 

ness. 

To Christmas and Fancy Card Manufacturers— This Machine is 

also recommended to the notice of Christmas and Fancy Card 

Manufacturers as being a valuable adjunct to their plant. 


We feel confident after you have seen the Machine any 
doubts you may have had as to the accuracy of our claims will 
be dispelled once and for all, 








Made in three sizes ... 3x2 inches, $825; 5x3 inches, $1,300; 8x4 inches, $1,750 
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Offices and Showrooms — 346 Broadway, New York 
Factory — DOVER, N. H. 


CHICAGO AGENT— 
. H. CHAMPLIN . , 
Putt ADELPHIA AGENTS: 
R. W. HARTNETT Co. ‘ 


735 Stock Exchange Building. 


48’ North Sixth Street. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST—Gkgo. RicE, JR., 150 Los Angeles Street, ta Augiin, 


BUFFALO AGENTS: 
Driscoit & FLETCHER, Cor. Ellicott and North Division Streets 
BOSTON AGENT: 


a eee ‘ 176 Federal Street. 
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THE SUPREMACY 
EFFICIENCY 


A fill the artificial means 
= |—wise and unwise — 
that the Typ ographical 
=| Union may adopt can 
not save its members from 
the effects of inefficiency; 
for ability is bound to over 
come all obstacles. In treat- 
nf. with employers union 
officials find they can get 
gad wages for capable men 
as employers are willing to 
ay high ly efficient labor> 
e 


inditterent workers 





























b 
keep scales low; andin these 
days no one can expectto get 
more than the scale unless he 
studies and learns and knows 


Janes! Lynch, President LTU 


ip an address to a localuniop 
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The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
Printers and Binders, 
130 Sherman street, Chicago. 





Copyright, 1909, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


XELIIW.. No. 2 


PERSONALITIES IN 


MAY, 1909. 


$3.00 per year, in advance. 
Terms < Foreign, $3.85 per year. 
Canada, $3.60 per year. 


THE PRINTING TRADES. 


BY A. H. MCQUILKIN. 


NO. III.— GEORGE ALTEMUS TRACY. 





VoL. 
F we could have heard some 
such talk a few years ago, it 
hi would have saved much trou- 
(«6 ble and the printing trade 
many thousands of dollars,” 
are the words used by Mr. 
Charles Murdock on the con- 
-_ clusion of a speech by George 
A. Tracy, president of the 
San Francisco Typographical 
Union, and now first vice- 
president of the International Typographical 
Union. They were evoked by expressions from a 
man who, by quiet and unassuming efficiency, 
organizing power, administrative ability and rigid 
honesty and fairness, had in every capacity proved 
his worth. In the many capacities in the printing 
trades in which George A. Tracy has been active, 
whether in newspaper offices, in duties under 
Government, both at home and abroad, or in nego- 
tiating with employers and others for industrial 
peace, he has been effective—not spectacular. 
In a meeting composed of employing printers, 
paper-dealers, typefounders, ink and roller manu- 
facturers, compositors, pressmen, bookbinders, to 
devise ways and means for the protection of their 
common interests, Tracy said: “I am proud of 
the honor of standing in this assembly as the 
representative of the oldest organization on the 
Pacific coast. From 1852, the San Francisco 
Union, through varying fortunes, has held itself 
intact. It did business then, away before the war; 
it has done business since, and to-day, stronger 
than ever, more assured of the right of its princi- 
ples, with experiences gained through the growing 






































years, it will be doing business as regularly and 
steadily in all the future time as it does now —the 
most influential power in the printing trades — 
we are here to stay. 

“Employers’ associations, Typothetz, boards 
of trade, Franklin clubs, etc., had come up, 
appeared to luxuriate for a time, and had gone to 
their own place—for the principle of longevity 
was not in them. The typographical union -looked 
upon these attempts not indifferently, but with 
some solicitude, as attempts to do the right thing 
in the wrong way. Its own mistakes had taught 
it something of the pitfalls that crowd the path 
of organizations. 

“The philosophy of trade organization— union- 
ism—has been much obscured by overzealous 
friends and by deliberate misrepresentation. 
Our social fabric is built as a defense against our- 
selves, and, in turn, we build within it other 
defenses of our more intimate interests, all sub- 
ject to the governing laws. Clearly the more or 
less peaceful operation of these laws is the test of 
their acceptance and their fairness and equity. 

““* All that we have comes from labor,’ so Abra- 
ham Lincoln clearly perceived and trenchantly 
declared. It is desirable that labor should have an 
understanding within itself—an understanding 
by which, through the power of united effort, the 
units may be developed, encouraged, strength- 
ened, sustained and protected against the vicis- 
situdes of fortune. Whatever of its imagined 
freedom the unit surrenders for these advantages 
is comparatively small in the equation. The 
organization can have but one proposition to the 
worker — advantages so pronounced that he can 
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not afford to ignore them. These are the ideals 
toward which trade organizations are working. 
Human nature, complex as it is, falls very short 
of its aims in this as in other things. He who 
cavils against its failures, cavils against himself, 
if his criticisms are not constructive. 

“In its attitude toward its own members the 
trade union justifies itself in many ways. In its 
principle of collective bargaining as a substitute 
for individual bargaining, it is of distinct advan- 
tage to all interests in making possible a compara- 
tive uniformity in working conditions and wages. 
Its aim is to increase the efficiency of its mem- 
bers, for, on that economic principle chiefly it 
hopes for permanent success. 

“Whatever affects the trade affects the 
worker, and it is important to him that employ- 
ers should have a well-organized perfected asso- 
ciation of national scope. The printing trades are 
becoming more complex. The standard of effi- 
ciency is becoming higher, and, if the service 
the trade union has to sell is made adequate to 
the employers’ needs, that service necessarily 
demands a standard of living that will sustain its 
needs —and hours and wages must be adjusted 
accordingly. To depress these below the normal 
of other industries is to defeat what we seek to 
obtain — operative efficiency. On the other hand, 
we have to contend with many mistaken ideas 
in our own ranks—ideas which have not the 
sanction of our organization—chief of which is 
the debilitating influence of the attempted limita- 
tion of output. The laws of the International 
Union are made to conserve the interests of the 
printing trade. I affirm now that, while they are 
supposed to be purely selfish and for the interest 
of the one class, they, and the power behind them, 
have been and are the greatest steadying influ- 
ence in the printing trades to-day. If wages and 
hours had been allowed to become as irregular as 
terms and credits for material and the character 
of the competition among employers, the condi- 
tions which have brought about this meeting 
would have been vastly more chaotic. Wages and 
hours, governed in the main by the necessities of 
the individual, make conditions that fail to offer 
inducements for self-improvement. If mere bodily 
labor and skill are placed on the same level, why 
go to the pains to acquire skill in a direction that 
offers no reward? As it is, the union sets the 
standard of hours and wages, and the nonunionist 
enjoys to that extent the effort of the organiza- 
tion. The employer in his turn has unfair com- 


petition in this direction minimized. 

“The union has been so long on the defensive 
that it has had little time for constructive work. 
Notwithstanding this, 


it stands alone in its 
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accomplishment of constructive measures for the 
betterment of the trade. Contending against mis- 
taken ideas in its own ranks, and against misrep- 
resentation and misunderstanding on the outside, 
the philosophy of the movement is sound, and its 
perfection is being accomplished — if slowly.” 

So fair and candid a statement of the economic 
views held by a representative of a trade union, 
had the emphatic approval of a large and rep- 
resentative gathering of all the interests in the 
trades. In how far the speaker sustained in him- 
self the principles he advocated it will be inter- 
esting to inquire. 

George A. Tracy is a native of Illinois. He 
was born in Warren county in 1863. His parents, 
Alexander H. and Harriet Sherwin Tracy, both of 
Erie county, Pennsylvania, were of English Puri- 
tan descent, the founder of the family in America 
having come over in the Mayflower. Secretary of 
the Navy Tracy was one of the descendants from 
the same family. 

The parents of George A. Tracy settled in IIli- 
nois in early life and took an exceedingly active 
part in the early educational advancement of that 
State. The elder Tracy was the compiler of a 
mental arithmetic that was used so very exten- 
sively during the past generation. George A. 
Tracy at an early age learned the trade of print- 
ing in Illinois and went from there in 1885 to 
Washington, D. C., where, during the first admin- 
istration of President Cleveland, he was appointed 
to take charge of the printing of the Congres- 
sional Record. On the expiration of President 
Cleveland’s first term he was connected with the 
Washington Post. During President Cleveland’s 
second administration he held his old position, 
having been reappointed to take charge of the 
printing of the Congressional Record. 

Visitors to the Government Printing Office 
to-day are shown methods introduced by Tracy of 
unusual time and labor saving merit. When it is 
understood that the Linotype equipment of the 
Congressional Record is the largest in the world 
and that department still uses the system intro- 
duced by Tracy, some conception of his admin- 
istrative ability will be obtained. Wherever he 
had authority, that authority was used construc- 
tively —and the work endures. 

On the expiration of President Cleveland’s sec- 
ond term Tracy was connected with the Baltimore 
Herald until after the breaking out of the Spanish- 
American war, when he went to the Philippine 
Islands on the nonpolitical commission for the 
War Department, to assist in the establishment 
of a printing bureau and training-school for the 
natives. After the establishment of the school in 
the Philippines he took an extended trip through 

















China and Japan, returning to the United States 
in 1901 and settling in San Francisco, where he 
has since resided. 

Tracy is a big man. Physically, he “ bulks 
large” upon the landscape. He therefore moves 
deliberately. He says himself that he thinks 
slowly. “I never did a thing on impulse that I did 
not regret it,” he remarked. He takes time to 
think and therefore makes few mistakes. After 
the fire in San Francisco there was much dis- 
turbance in industrial ranks, and in this crisis 
Tracy proved himself competent to cope with any 
similar situation. He is a hard man to rattle, and 
listens to personal abuse 
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THE COMMERCIAL ARTIST, HIS USE AND MISUSE. 
NO. Il.— BY ANNA M. DENNISTON. 
=4@HERE is a truth so simple in itself 
)} that because of this very quality it 
often misses recognition and appli- 
cation. It is, in short, the univer- 
sality of any working principle and 
the use that each individual may 
make of it— not only in lines with 
which he is familiar through con- 
stant association, but throughout the entire range 
of subjects with which he may have to deal. 
If some one speaks to 








with an attentive ear [| 
and a judicial eye while 
the special pleading is 
being delivered. By his 
individual efforts as a 
member of the concilia- 
tory committee, Tracy 
managed to bring to a 
satisfactory ending the 
ironworkers’ strike which 
directly involved more 
than ten thousand iron- 
workers, and which indi- 
rectly involved the resi- 
dents of San Francisco 
and the people of the 
Pacific coast. 

Thoroughness has been — 
Tracy’s characteristic. 
He is a good printer. 
He was a good composi- 
tor and a good operator. 
He was an efficient fore- 
man. As head of an 
important division of the 
Government Printing 
Office he proved himself 
an executive of unusual ability. In his mission 
abroad for the Government he more than fulfilled 
the work he was sent to do. He cleans things up 
as he goes along. With him the job is done to stay 
done. 

The businesslike methods of such men as 
Tracy, both in the employers’ ranks and in the 
ranks of employees, give hope that reasonable 
discussion of the fairness or unfairness of propo- 
sitions involved in the buying and selling of labor 
will be the means of adjustment. Whatever 





changes are in contemplation are fully discussed 
by Tracy with those whom they will affect. There 
is no office in San Francisco where he is not a wel- 
come visitor, through the interests he represents 
and his own personality. 








GEORGE A. TRACY, 


First Vice-President International Typographical Union. 


a banker of the “ prin- 
ciples of art,” he may 
perhaps say, “ Yes, no 
doubt there are such 
principles, but I do not 
understand them, and 
they concern me but lit- 
tle.” If, however, the 
speaker continues and 
speaks of some specific 
working basis; for in- 
stance, that of centraliza‘ 
tion of interest, or to 
use a more hackneyed 
term, “specialization,” 
the banker will wake up 
and say, “ Yes, indeed, I 
believe in specialization. 
That principle is one of 
the greatest factors in a 
successful career, espe- 
cially if applied without 
dogmatism.  Specializa- 
tion draws the individual 
mind to a focus, it causes 
the perfecting of the 
subject under considera- 
tion, and attracts the attention of the universal 
thought. It is, in fact, a key-note of modern prog- 
ress.” Having obtained this expression from the 
man of affairs, it is of interest to nete how broadly 
he can apply his idea; in fact, to see whether or 
not he will recognize the child of his own thought 
if it is introduced to him in unfamiliar guise or in 
unknown environment. 

The question can be answered very forcibly by 
an illustration —a story told by one of Chicago’s 
best-known illustrators—one who devotes much 
time to illustrative advertising. This tale was 
emphasized to the writer by drawings shown to 
prove the statement. The artist in question 
received a commission from a very well-known 
business house to make a design for a folder cover, 
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which was intended to advertise the business by 
means of an attractive drawing, presenting the 
street elevation of the company’s building. In 
addition to this, a few words of type were to be 
placed upon the design. Such a fine opportunity 
to do something artistic and at once practical. A 
sketch was made, showing the building clearly and 
emphasizing important features. The adjacent 
structures were thrown into the background by 
simple masses of tone and upon this background 
the lettering was placed. This he sketched in 
attractive style and in a manner not to detract 
from the presentation of the main subject. Hav- 
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The artist explained that he had considered 
these things merely accessory and had subordi- 
nated them, using them at the same time as effec- 
tive setting for the house advertised. He also said 
he considered the picture more beautiful when 
handled as he had done, and that he had, by this 
means, also arranged for attractive introduction 
of the lettering in a space more or less set apart 
for it. 

“Well,” continued the dealer, ‘this does not 
look finished to me. It looks as though these upper 
windows were slighted somewhat. Our cornice 
fades away into that background, I think, too 


A typical commercial drawing by Angus MacDonall. 


ing finished the preliminary sketch, he started to 
call upon his patron with a light heart, feeling 
sure that he had “specialized” and “ centralized 
interest”? to his buyer’s advantage, and certain 
also that a man who was accustomed to applying 
these ideas to his general business affairs would at 
once recognize and comprehend what he had done. 
The result, however, was quite the contrary, and, 
sad to relate, not infrequent in the experience of 
every artist. 

“Ah, is this our building?” asked the business 
man. “Where is the edge of Smith & Co.’s store 
that should show in this space? Where is that 
tower that shows above our building? Where 
is the lamp-post that should stand here in the 
street?” 


much, and, in fact, it seems that it would be better 
to put in all these buildings—and surrounding 
detail.” 

If a fellow business man had said, “‘ Now, we 
should center our interest upon given important 
features of our business and specialize more or 
less,”” who doubts that he would have responded 
quickly and said, “Surely we should. Now, how 
shall we do it?” 

As a consequence of this interview the artist 
returned to his studio, “ finished” the picture, put 
in everything desired, spread his type over the 
face of windows and doors—and erased his own 
name. 

The finishing drawing was well constructed, 
attractively colored and, withal, pleasing, because 




















it was the output of a skilful workman, but the 
point was lost. Whether to center one’s thoughts 
upon one of several buildings, the lamp-post or the 
parasol carried by a passer-by was a question, and 
one that would not have suggested itself if the 
work had been completed after the plan of the 
original sketch. 

It is generally conceded that the best literature 
is that which conveys the most in the fewest 
words. In all forms of art it is the same, and 
along all other lines of activity as well, this prin- 
ciple is being demonstrated. 

The principle of centralization of interest is 
often violated in another manner by introducing 
mere side issues and giving them the prominence 
due to the article advertised. An automobile 
advertisement, clipped from a magazine, shows 
this error in striking form. One’s first impres- 
sion is that a coat or a mode of dress is being 
exploited. By perusing the type or examining the 
picture closely, the conclusion is reached that an 
automobile is the object of the display. Even 
where the background panel is viewed alone, it 
would seem that the auto occupies a very small 
proportion of space and a fine architectural design 
and garden spot vie for interest with the machine. 
So far as proportion of size is concerned, the auto 
is third in importance. So far as value or depth 
of color is concerned, it stands second in impor- 
tance and it should not seem strange if the illus- 
tration proves of little value as a picture, as a 











Detail pen-and-ink drawing of automobile machine, 


work of art or as an advertisement. The introduc- 
tion of the figure of a woman, and the landscape, 
if used in right relation to the central object, 
would add interest and charm. The contrasting 
beauty of a similar presentation and its advertis- 
ing value, as well as the opportunity it gives an 
artist for expression, is shown in an automobile 
drawing herewith produced. The artist, Angus 
MacDonall, has been given an order, the execu- 
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tion of which shows that the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of a good illustrator can be depended upon 
for results that will fully meet the need of the 
advertiser and do the artist himself credit. Mr. 
MacDonall has given softness and character to 
every detail of this very commercial article, and 
yet has presented every part with pictorial exact- 
ness. It also demonstrates clearly how the object 
of interest may be centralized and yet be made 


The Pope-Waverley Electric 


Is a Boon 


IR the hot and restless days of sum- 
mer when nerves and linen alike 
succumb, and unnecessary exertion of mind 
of body is an affliction, the Pope-Waverley 
Electric Stanhope is ideal. . . . Silent 












and smooth running without combustion, 
grease, dirt or odor, and requiring no 
mechanical adjustments to start and stop, 
it is at once a restful car and a source of 
true pleasure, as well as an eminently satis- 
factory conveyance from the practical view- 
points of performance, economy and appear- 
ance. Detailed description and demonstra- 
tion for the asking. 


Car complete, - $1400 

Pope Motor Car Co. 
(WAVERLEY DEPARTMENT) 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, Mass., 223 Columbus 4 ve. . New York Cay, 1733 B'way- 
Wachington, D. C., 819- 14th St., N. W. 


Automobile advertisement in which the prominent figure does not relate to the 
goods advertised. 


more attractive by the introduction of well- 
handled accessories. The method used —that of 
rendering the featured object and background in 
different mediums (in this case pen and ink for the 
automobile and pencil for the landscape) — is spe- 
cially effective. Mr. MacDonall has brought out 
the same idea in some detail drawings of machin- 
ery. The manner in which they are handled is 
strong, as it shows the relation of each piece to the 
surrounding parts without detraction from the 
special feature. Many drawings show either a 


lack of these explanatory settings or else have 
overdone the matter and so produced an effect that 
is confusing. A beautiful drawing, advertising a 
lamp-chimney, illustrates this rather overdone 
setting and somewhat buried feature. In this case, 
however, the matter is so cleverly handled that the 
result is not a failure. 
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No argument is so strong, for or against, as 
concrete results of the use of given methods or 
principles and it may be that enough has been said 
upon the point in question to direct thoughtful 
minds toward investigation beneficial to both com- 
mercial art and artist. 


(To be continued.) 


TRANSFERRING PROOFS TO CELLULOID. 


For making slides for lantern projection, or where for 
any reason it is desired to transfer to a flat celluloid sur- 
face a printed proof — such, for instance, as an illustra- 
tion from a book, magazine or newspaper —a process 
recently made public in Germany is very simple and effec- 
tive. The surface to which the proof is to be transferred 
is rubbed gently for about two minutes with a rag or a ball 
of cotton wool dipped in alcohol. For this purpose the ordi- 
nary “ denatured” alcohol, if colorless, is just as good as 
the pure, and much cheaper. The proof to be transferred 
is then promptly laid face downward on the plate, and 
pressed firmly thereon for about fifteen seconds — for 
instance, in a copying press — several thicknesses of paper 
being put below the celluloid and over the proof, to equalize 
the pressure. The result is that all the lines of the engra- 
ving are transferred, naturally left-handed, to the softened 
surface of the celluloid. The paper must be withdrawn 
before the celluloid hardens. 

Should, however, the softened surface harden too 
quickly, the paper may be removed by rubbing with a wet 
sponge; the impression of the picture will not be injured. 
Fresh proofs transfer more readily than old ones; but 
even the oldest printed lines will leave the paper and adhere 
to the partly dissolved celluloid.— Scientific American. 





RECENT TRANSFERS OF PUBLISHING PROPERTY. 


The Harris-Dibble Company, 253 Broadway, New York, 
announce the following transfers of publishing properties 
through their methods of “ noiseless negotiation ”’: 

Food and Drink, to S. E. Cassino, of Salem, Massachu- 
setts. The paper is now called American Cooking Maga- 
zine. 

Buyers’ Index, for the Buyers’ Index Publishing Com- 
pany, to the Bradford Publishing Company, the offices of 
which have been moved to the Tribune building, New York. 

Moody’s Magazine, for John Moody, to A. W. Ferrin. 

The Glass and Pottery World, of Chicago, to the Trade 
Magazine Association, of New York. 

Bit and Spur, of Chicago, to the Stuyvesant Company, 
of New York. This was formerly a semi-monthly, but is 
now a monthly. 

The Boston Journal of Commerce, of Boston, to the 
Cotton Publishing Company, of Atlanta, Georgia, and con- 
solidated with Cotton. 

The Gas and Gasoline Engine Users’ Guide, of Phila- 
delphia, to the Gas Energy Publishing Company, of New 
York. The name has been changed to Gas Energy. 

The Garment Buyer consolidated with Nugent’s Bulle- 
tin. Both were New York publications. 

The Inland Architect, of Chicago, to the Swetland Pub- 
lishing Company, of New York, and consolidated with 
The American Architect. 

The Financial Review sold for the estate of Charles G. 
Rives, to Squire T. Willis. 

The Dominant, a musical trade paper, sold by Arthur 
A. Clappe, to the Dominant Publishing Company. 
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ILLUSTRATION AND ITS RELATION TO LITERA- 
TURE AND ART. 


BY CHARLES E. DAWSON. 


»)LLUSTRATION is one of the most 
ancient arts and far antedates writ- 
ing. The mind of man, in its primi- 
tive development, used pictorial 
representation as a means of trans- 
mitting ideas. The earliest exam- 
ples of the artistic work of our 
ancestors are in the form of rude 
pictures of men and animals, scratched on deer’s 
horn or stone. What impelled men to this expres- 
sion can not be determined, but probably there 
was a desire to perpetuate some noteworthy event, 
such as the conquest of a foe or the slaughter of a 
wild animal. Out of this crude art work a sort of 
pictorial shorthand developed, by means of which 
stories were handed down from one generation to 
another. The Egyptian picture language is a 
specimen of this variety of illustration. At this 
stage, art and literature were combined in one 
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An overdone setting, where the chief feature is almost buried. 


form of expression, but later they separated. 
With the invention of the alphabet, writing grew 
into an individual art. There are some very early 
examples that have much of the modern idea of 
illustration in them, for instance, the writings of 
Herodotus, dating from 450 B. C. Of course, all 
the early illustrations were made by hand, also the 
text, and this manner of producing books contin- 
ued until the invention of the printing-press. The 


























finest work of this kind is found in the missals of 
the monks who lived in the Middle Ages. These 
are still considered fine works of art, and it would 
seem that at this period there was a combination 
of artistic and literary power which has never 
been excelled, even in our own times. In the work 
of early illustrators there is an individuality which 
has not been maintained, and in these days has 
really become nonexistent. 

When intaglio engraving was first done, the 
nature of the process gave the artist an enormous 
amount of trouble, and the early examples have a 
stiff and wooden appearance, which very much 
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tonal scale; still each can reach the limits of the 
other. The character of the work will depend 
entirely on the artistic skill and technical ability 
of the engraver. There is, however, one great dif- 
ference: While in wood-block engraving the artist 
may be, and generally is, a different person than 
the engraver, in copper or steel plate engraving 
the same man draws and engraves the plate. 
There are many examples of wood blocks drawn 
and engraved by one man; indeed, Bewick always 
did both, but this is exceptional. 

With two persons engaged on the same piece 
of work, differences of opinion would often arise 











THE STAR PERFORMER. 


resemble the first efforts of a beginner of to-day. 
As time passed, however, the art of engraving 
reached a point of perfection that left little to be 
desired. This is also true of the sister art of 
engraving on wood. The early specimens of this 
work are quite grotesque, and, when looking at 
them, it is difficult to realize that the later work 
was done by the same means. The first man to 
display a distinctive style in wood engraving was 
Bewick. This master gave a character to his work 
which has been held up as an example ever since. 

The peculiarity of wood, as compared with 
intaglio engraving, is in the fact that the plain 
wood block, if printed before any work has been 
done upon it, would be a solid black, whereas the 
copper plate would print a perfect white; hence 
the two arts start from the opposite ends of the 





and usually led to a partial loss of the artist’s indi- 
viduality, through the necessity of yielding some- 
what to the engraver. I think that the reason the 
copper and steel engraver dominated his brother 
artist in getting out publication plates was because 
the engraver got higher prices for his work and 
practical considerations were placed above artis- 
tic canons. 

Antagonism between the artist who made the 
original painting and the engraver employed to 
translate the picture into tint was often very 
keen. An incident, of which I was witness, 
occurred many years ago between my father, 
Henry Dawson, the landscape painter, and Mr. 
William Cooper, the engraver. The latter was 


engaged on a large plate copied from my father’s 
picture, “The New Houses of Parliament,” and 








STUDIES FOR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By August Petrtyl, Chicago. 














to such a pitch did their differences of opinion rise, 
that the engraver destroyed the plate in a fit of 
rage because my father insisted on his doing some 
particular piece of work in a manner contrary to 
his wishes. 

In acid or dry-point etching, the draftsman 
was necessarily the engraver, and there could not 
be a lack of codperation. In consequence, this 
branch of art has taken a higher rank than any 
other form of engraving. As regards book illus- 
tration, intaglio engraving has always been on a 
different plane than wood engraving and has been 
used more for embellishment than for illustration. 
Of course, all illus- 
trations should be 
embellishments — 
if they are not 
they would better 
not exist. 

It really seems as 
though photogra- 
phy is responsible 
for the decadence 
of the artistic 
phase of illustra- 
tion, for the same 
reason that it has 
been accused of 
the ruin of pic- 
torial art. The 
wood engraver re- 
quired first a draw- 
ing made on a 
block, which he 
translated into 
tint, if a wash 
drawing, or if in 
pencil he did his 
best to render it as 
such. So when it 
became possible to 
print a photograph onto the wood surface, the 
engraver proceeded to transcribe the effect of the 
photo, and his success was gauged by the exactness 
of his imitation. Now a photograph is not art and, 
therefore, the work of the engraver deteriorated. 
Then purely mechanical, or rather chemical repro- 
ductive processes came into use, which soon cut 
down the cost, so that the engraver could no longer 
make a living and men forsook the occupation. 
The first of these processes dealt only with line 
drawings, but I should mention, before noticing 
these, some very beautiful processes in which the 
artist drew his design on a prepared plate, which 
was afterward developed in such a way that the 
original line was preserved in all its purity. The 
artist, however, seldom took the pains to draw 
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AN IMPROVISED ‘RICKSHAW. 


Pencil sketch by Fred Lathrop Arnold, Chicago. 
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every individual line and the process itself neces- 
sitated the destruction of the drawing, and if acci- 
dent occurred at any stage of the work another 
drawing had to be made. The photographic repro- 
duction of drawings made on paper or cardboard 
did away with these drawbacks, but created other 
difficulties. If the reproduction were etched on 
zine, the lines were often broken or rotten, while 
the printing quality of the metal was very poor. 
Then again, they did not duplicate well, owing to 
the roughness of the lines and the tendency to 
overhang. The other method for reproducing the 
line drawings was by swelled gelatin. This proc- 
ess was employed 
for many years 
for the best’ class 
of work and main- 
tained the artist’s 
individuality _ bet- 
ter than any other 
process. Its one 
drawback, which 
was common to 
the zine process 
also, was that it 
could not deal 
with a wash put 
on by means of a 
brush, and it was 
also more expen- 
sive. This inabil- 
ity to translate a 
combination 
of wash and line 
was overcome in 
the gelatin proc- 
ess. At that time 
the modern half- 
tone was coming 
into use, and by its 
use it was hoped 
that all difficulties would vanish, as it left the artist 
free to use any medium he wished. Then it became 
possible to reproduce the photograph directly, and 
this eliminated entirely artistic and individual 
qualities. Many of those who earn their living by 
the half-tone process will deny this, but, neverthe- 
less, it is the truth. It is generally admitted now, 
after years of hard fighting, that photography is 
outside the pale of art, because of its inability to 
subordinate objectionable features and to accentu- 
ate admirable ones. This being admitted, it at once 
becomes plain that there is a limit to the possibili- 
ties of any mechanical process. If photography is 
to be considered as an ideal, toward which we are 
to labor, then purely mechanical methods are most 
likely to land us there, but to assume such a pre- 
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mise is in opposition to all canons of art, and 
although its purposes may seem to be defeated for 
a time, true art will as surely regain its lost posi- 
tion as truth will outlive falsehood. 

The fact that splendid results have been accom- 
plished in the past leads to the question, Why has 
the standard of illustrative art fallen? The cheap- 
ening of books occurs as the first answer, for this 
demands a corresponding cheapening of illustra- 
tions. Now, has the demand for really good books, 
illustrated in the best manner possible, ceased? 
Or has the public forgotten what a good book 
looks like? It is a common saying that getting up 
good books does not pay, yet the old firms made 
fortunes by publishing only good books. I fear 
that the tendency of the present age is to devote 
itself so exclusively to the supply of vast masses 
of cheap stuff of all sorts, that the voice of art is 
smothered. Machine-made art there never was 
and never will be. 

Now let us look at the matter from another 
point of view. We demand the utmost skill from 
the author, in the production of original and pow- 
erful effects. Why should we not do the same with 
the illustrator? Such a demand would at once 
raise up men among us who would give themselves 
to the study of improved methods for working 
with the artist; in other words, it is necessary, in 
order to revive the art of illustration, to give the 
artist full swing and allow him to produce his 
effects in any way he likes. After that, provided 
the full effect is preserved, it is up to the processer 
to supply a print which will embody the artist’s 
ideas. 

An attempt along these lines has recently been 
made by taking a roughly etched half-tone block 
and working it up by hand until it resembled a 
wood engraving, but the medium is so unsuitable 
for the engraver, whether it is zinc or copper, that 
the effort had to be abandoned. Indeed, it would 
entail less work to engrave the whole on wood, 
supposing a wood engraver were employed. In 
mechanical subjects this staging and retouching 
has reached such a point that it really costs as 
much to make a block by the tone process as it 
would to engrave, while the duplicating quality is 
in no way equal, and any attempt to print such 
blocks in the advertisement sheets is a failure. 

No doubt there will always be a demand for 
cheap tone blocks processed from snap-shots, for 
use in the daily papers, but there is so much of the 
same class of matter in our so-called fine books 
that it is time for a change. Photography seems 
to be the chief sinner, and, so long as the public 
approves of it, art must languish. But there will 
be a renaissance. Let any one take an old num- 


ber of the Illustrated London News, for instance, 
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and compare it with one of its recent issues. It 
will at once strike him that there is “ something” 
in the old which is lacking in the new. He may not 
know what, but it is lack of individuality and art. 

In three-color work, the latest development of 
illustration, we find the same tendency to reduce 
the art of color to a mechanical science, just 
because scientists have discovered that a com- 
bination of three primary colors will produce any 
color in the spectrum. It is too readily imagined 
that by the same mechanical combination a 
Turner may be produced. They will find that it 
can not. Undoubtedly, some of the finest color- 
pictures ever printed from relief blocks were pro- 
duced by the “ Baxter” process, but Baxter used 
to print as many as thirty impressions, each of a 
different shade or color, on top of one another. 
This was art and further proof is present in that 
other printers could not get such good results from 
Baxter’s own blocks. 

As in other lines of progress, so it will be in 
the improvement of illustrative art— progress 
will be made by retrogression. In the wild scram- 
ble to get ahead, we have lost the trail and must 
now stop and look around to discover the true 
basis for art. Above all things, we must remem- 
ber that individuality is the foundation of artistic 
expression. Without it, whatever is undertaken 
artistically becomes dry bones, without form or 
beauty. 

As an example of improvement at the cost of 
utility was the craze for perfect type, type which 
showed such remarkable perfection in its thin 
lines that it became unreadable, and then the type- 
designers suddenly discovered that legibility was 
the absolute essential to type perfection and they 
reverted to the plain old-faced type, which could 
be read. 

A very superficial consideration of this subject 
will make plain, I think, that the process man has 
had his day and that the artist must have his turn. 
That the process man will ultimately be able to 
rise to the requirements of the artist, is unques- 
tioned, but it will only occur when he studies the 
artistic requirements of his subject as well as its 
mechanical perfection. There has been little 
improvement in the means at the disposal of the 
artist from the times when the world’s master- 
pieces have been produced, but with the same 
media as the old masters used the present-day 
artist will create wonders of color and beauty — 
for it can not be done by machinery. For, as 
Turner replied to a gentleman who was visiting 
him in his studio, in answer to the query, with what 
did he mix his colors, “ With brains, sir, with 
brains! ”’ the art is the man, and machines are but 
the servants of art. 
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PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING. 

BY VIRGINIA FISH. 

>») you have been in the business any 
length of time, you must have dis- 
covered that it is not enough to 
have a thorough knowledge of type, 
to be conversant with the various 
processes of reproduction, to pos- 
sess an intuitive color sense. These 
qualifications are taken for granted 
in any printer worthy of the name. Also, it is not 
enough that you have installed a°cost system in 
your plant, so that you 
are now able to ascertain 
where you get the profits. 
There is still something 
beyond, if you are to gain 
and keep the trade, which 
is the life of your enter- 
prise. You, as a printer 
who meets the modern 
conditions, must call to 
aid you in your produc- 
tion, the artist and the 
copy-writer, as special- 
ists. Perhaps you have a 
notion that such people— 
artists and copy-writers, 
professional ones—are 
too expensive for your 
capital. The truth is, 
that unless you make it 
part of your system to 
find out where good art 
work and good advertis- 
ing copy can be had at 
reasonable rates, you 
will not be equipped to 
meet your competitors in 
satisfying customers. 
For, advertising as a fac- 
tor in present-day suc- 
cess, has come to stay. 
Advertising, from your 
standpoint, can not be less than art work, copy and 
printing in unified combination. If you are as 
good a printer as you should be, you are neither a 
good artist nor a good copy-writer and, to get out 
good printed matter, you should get hold of the 
other two members of the combination. 

It would effect very little for your profit if we 
should sit here and talk about these things, unless 
we were prepared to suggest practically. We are 
prepared, and we can suggest. 

Look at the half-tone cut in the center of this 
page. Live, isn’t it? Why shouldn’t it be when it 
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was sketched from life by a live artist? The style 
—you see what it is, decorative, simple, force- 
ful— has been called the best style for adver- 
tising purposes offered the public in years. And 
we are placing this suggestion at your service. In 
our opinion, such art as this suggests live ideas to 
any one who sees it. It suggested the following 
ideas to us for its practical use by you, as a printer 
who knows good advertising and its value. 

This design of a man reading at once brings to 
mind the class of people desirable for the printer 
to reach. In fact, you must advertise yourself to 
such people, as a printer of quality, if you want 
orders. The readers are 
the buyers. People who 
make a habit of reading 
—and this means every- 
body who can talk United 
States—are, averagely 
speaking, appreciative of 
printed matter and, 
usually, possess the 
means to buy some of it. 
For a printer to place 
before the eyes of the 
average business man 
(who belongs to the con- 
stant-reader class) such 
a drawing as this, com- 
bined with suitable copy, 
would convince the busi- 
ness man of his taste in 
advertising and stamp 
himself as a printer who 
knows his business. It 
would do business for 
the printer every time 
the business man looked 
at it. Type-matter 
alone would fail to hold 
the eye long enough to 
make a permanent im- 
pression. 

For instance, this de- 
sign could be effectively 
used on the outside of a four-page folder on gray 
stock of light weight, having this line in black 
arranged at the left of the figure: “The Man Who 
Reads.” That line and the design together would 
induce the turning of the page to find out what is 
inside. On the inside pages could be printed the 
story of some successful work you have done for a 
customer through printed matter. Tell how your 
printing helped some business concern to sell 
goods. Copy for advertising purposes should, as 
far as is possible, talk about actual experiences — 
should be based upon facts. 





If blotters are used as a means to publicity, 
this illustration can be profitably utilized with 
such advertising matter as the following: 

“ Each word I print is done so well, 
That men who read become my friends.” 


or 
“An able printer makes a contented reader.” 


Still another : 
“ Printing, well done, makes friends of all who read.” 


If colored inks are employed and the copy hand- 
lettered, a blotter in this fashion leaves little to be 
desired from an advertising standpoint. 

It is usually the case that every printer han- 
dles one class of printed matter more satis- 
factorily than others. This design could be 
effectively used to advertise your specialty. If 
catalogue and pamphlet work is the particular 
branch, the illustration here given may be unified 
with this copy: 

“ One million of our catalogues have found their way to 
the hands of men who read.” 

The figures quoted should be taken from genuine 
sales statistics. 

Printed as a small cut, in colors, or black and 
gray, the design is serviceable for stationery, both 
letter-head and envelope; a business card; cir- 
culars, or as a trade-mark. A strong line of copy 
for the business card is: “He who prints well is a 
friend to him who likes a printed page.” 

These ideas were suggested by this one live 
piece of advertising art. But we can think fur- 
ther. We can think of copy that will talk about 
your business specifically to the man you want to 
reach, and our artist is prepared to design espe- 
cially for you. Next month, and from time to time 
thereafter, THE INLAND PRINTER will show new 
designs in the same original style, used merely 
for practical examples, to aid you with your own 
artist. 


OTHERS HAD TRIED IT. 

The police-court magistrate of a town in southern Ken- 
tucky was walking down the street one November evening 
with his friend John Markhan, a distiller. 

“ Judge,” said Mr. Markham, “ have you ever tried my 
Number One brand of Old Markham? ” 

“No, John,” admitted the judge, “ but I tried three men 
in court this morning who had tried it.” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


GRATEFUL. 

A patronizing young lord was seated opposite the late 
James McNeil Whistler at dinner one evening. During a 
lull in the conversation he adjusted his monocle and leaned 
forward toward the artist. 

“Aw, y’ know, Mr. Whistler,” he drawled, “I pahssed 
your house this mawning.” 

“Thank you,” said Whistler quietly. ‘“ Thank you very 
much.” — Everybody’s Magazine. 
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EVOLUTION IN LANGUAGE. 


BY F, HORACE TEALL. 


using capital letters that caused no 
trouble while it lasted, and prob- 
ably no one ever regrets that it 
did not last longer. Whether any 
regret is ever felt or not, the old 
laxity of practice is gone forever, 
and every person that writes or 
prints makes some attempt at system, though very 
few books have ever been printed with truly sys- 
tematic regularity in the use of capitals. Con- 
fusion is existent not only as between different 
publications, but in almost every individual pub- 
lication, and probably always will be, although it 
is often such as to be inoffensive even to critical 
eyes, mainly because the differences do not appear 
close together. This is not only true now, but has 
always been so. No one period can be marked in 
which any certain practice prevails, as against any 
other wherein a contrary practice is prevalent. 
From the beginning, different writers and printers 
have differed from each other, as much at any one 
time as at any other, and it will be interesting to 
trace some of the points of difference through 
examples from books, especially as indicating how 
little one may hope to reconcile them. 

Afterward some decided personal preferences 
will be stated, with full knowledge that. they will 
challenge considerable disapproval, probably more 
than they will command approval, principally 
because of demanding more frequent use of capi- 
tals than may be had otherwise. One point of 
general usefulness may be claimed, through the 
showing of a carefully studied conclusion on one 
side of the question, reached through close con- 
sideration of all that could be found and weighed 
against it. Three methods of decision may be 
shown as current, as to the capitalizing of words 
within the sentence, as to each of which those who 
practice it are convinced that it is the right way, 
and neither of which is to be called wrong abso- 
lutely, because their very coexistence proves that 
there is no absolute standard. Nevertheless, one 
of the three methods is selected by the writer as 
his right way, and he chooses it because he is sure 
that it is the best way for more reasons than one, 
the principal reason being that it comes nearest to 
securing a common understanding of analogy, that 
would result in approximate uniformity of prac- 
tice. 

A convenient book to cite as exemplar of a 
practice that is commonest in some newspapers, 
but found in other books also, is Appleton’s 
“American Cyclopedia.” In that book no words 























are capitalized except personal or geographical 
names, words plainly derived from such names, 
and a few others that are so very special that the 
capital was used, notwithstanding the fact that 
they constitute real exceptions to the general prac- 
tice in the book. Thus, while political parties 
appear as whig, tory, republican, democratic, etc., 
religious sects are Catholic, Protestant, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, etc. How can any one reason out a 
difference between these words? As a matter of 
fact, they are absolutely in one category, and if a 
capital is right for one it must be for all. Much 
better reason seems apparent in the difference 
made between the two political parties by the New 
York newspaper which used to print Republican 
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unhesitatingly assert that they are universally 
capitalized. The Inquisition appears as the inquisi- 
tion, and two names for corresponding bodies are 
Congregation of the Holy Office and supreme court 
of the inquisition; but generally similar names 
appear in similar forms. 

The work that instantly suggests itself for 
comparison with the foregoing is the “ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.” In that the prevailing style is 
the direct contrary of the one just shown, but con- 
siderable difficulty arises from the fact of much 
confusion being found, especially in different treat- 
ment of the same kinds of words in different arti- 
cles. Nearly all the words noted above as without 
capitals are here found with them. Here is the 
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for one and democrat for the other, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a Republican surely must be a 
democrat and a Democrat should be a good repub- 
lican. In the book we are considering we read of 
the United States congress, the British parlia- 
ment, the house of representatives, the senate, the 
chamber of deputies of France, the house of lords 
and the house of commons, the federal and the con- 
federate armies in the civil war, the reformation, 
the supreme court and other courts without capi- 
tals, and many other words of very particular use, 
that makes them certainly stand as proper nouns 
to many if not most people. Names of books 
appear with each important word capitalized, but 
names of legislative acts have no capitals. Names 
of genera of plants and animals are treated 
as common nouns, although many people would 





Congress of the United States always capitalized, 
but, oddly enough, always the British parliament 
and the German bundesrath and reichstag, though 
the names of the branches of Parliament have 
capitals, as House of Lords and House of Com- 
mons. Here also the names of courts are capital- 
ized, as are names of legislative acts, and other 
particular uses of ordinary common words, as 
Reformation, Republican, Democrat, Whig, Tory, 
Renaissance, Inquisition, and all names of genera. 
A striking difference is that between the titles 
king of England and Prince of Wales. It is one of 
the differences for which the present writer can 
not find a reason. 

It is very evident that the editors of these two 
works had no common ground of decision as to the 
use of capital letters. Of course we have merely 
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selected a few examples, but the same divergence 
exists in every case where it is possible. And if 
other books were examined, no matter how many 
or in what periods of time they were published, 
the one fact would result, that there are practically 
two schools of thought with reference to capi- 
talization of words. A necessary corollary to that 
fact is a certain amount of vacillation, which also 
is concurrent in all periods since the first attempt 
at systematizing. Practically the whole question 
resolves into one of determination of what con- 
stitutes a proper noun. Every one unquestioningly 
accepts the rule that every proper noun must have 
a capital, but many people can not perceive that 
arbitrary particularizing of a common noun makes 
that noun in that particular use a proper noun. 

Another kind of capitalizing is current, espe- 
cially in Great Britain and among some American 
imitators of British style. It is the using a capital 
letter for each occurrence of the name of the thing 
that is the special subject of consideration. This 
is a special use of capitals that is highly com- 
mendable to a certain limited extent, and can not 
be condemned wholesale, though the advisable 
limitation must be left to personal decision. Its 
unrestricted indulgence finds extreme exemplifica- 
tion in works on natural history, many of which 
capitalize every kind of common name of a plant 
or an animal, though none of those examined 
showed invariable practice. Parker and Haswell’s 
“Text-Book of Zodélogy,” for instance, has Croco- 
diles and Alligators, not crocodiles and alligators, 
in the part that deals with those animals, but 
earthworms and sea-snakes in their places. The 
distinction is not made in a way that shows its 
reason, but such distinctions are found in many 
similar books. One comforting conclusion is indi- 
cated. It must be the custom for printers to follow 
copy, or to act on definite instruction in the case of 
specified words. 

The “ Encyclopedia Britannica” will afford a 
striking example of frequent capitalizing of these 
common words. In the article on the eagle this is 
said to be “the name generally given to the larger 
Diurnal Birds-of-prey which are not Vultures,” 
and Eagles, an Eagle, Buzzards, Bearded Vulture, 
Sea-Eagle, Golden Eagle, Mountain Eagle, and 
Osprey appear, and there is no eagle; but in the 
article on dogs only special kinds of names have 
capitals, and these only in places where the capi- 
tals seem to serve a purpose, and the common use 
of the word dog has the small letter. 

Only enough is here shown to exemplify com- 
mon differences, evidently resulting from different 
methods of thinking, but it is thought to be suffi- 
cient to justify a refusal to characterize any of the 
methods as absolutely wrong. All that remains is 
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to say that the writer’s choice, in a general way, 
favors the use of capitals in all cases of such par- 
ticular use as is shown in the examples given in 
the fourth paragraph, with the additional feature 
of thorough systematization, carrying the principle 
involved into application in every similar instance. 
This is what he chooses as his own best method, 
but he has no intention of demanding any par- 
ticular practice of any other person. He will never 
approve some things that are not uncommon, as 
Congress and Assembly and congressman and 
assemblyman in the same print, plaster of paris 
instead of plaster of Paris, brunswick black for 
Brunswick black, etc. These he considers abso- 
lutely wrong, notwithstanding the fact that many 
people use them, because the people who use them 
ignore certain very plain facts that make the use 
unreasonable. 


WHY THE CUSTOMER SHOULD PAY PROMPTLY. 


A firm of Philadelphia printers, M. W. Mansfield Com- 
pany, writes: “Printers have their patience exhausted 
with long-drawn-out accounts. The sooner members of 
the craft wake up to the fact that they are supplying labor 
and not merchandise, the sooner they will have the business 
on a paying basis. On the bottom of our statements we 
have printed the following notice to our customers, which, 
possibly, can be worded a little better: 


Note.—As printed matter is absolutely worth- 
less to amy other than the one for whom it was 
originally intended, it therefore comes under the 
class of labor and not merchandise. Under these 
conditions, we must insist on a prompt settlement 
at the expiration of thirty days. 


This is good logic. As to the phrasing of the note, it 
will be good exercise for any printer to try how clearly and 
concisely he can make this argument read. Three printers 
have tried their talents in this exercise, and the result of 
their efforts are subjoined: 


A. Job-printing, or printing done to order, 
being of no use to any one but the firm or indi- 
vidual for whom it is intended, is essentially 
LABOR, not merchandise. Under these conditions, 
we must insist on a settlement within thirty days 
of the date of invoice. No deviation whatever 
can be made from this rule. 

B. Commercial printing being valueless to 
any but those ordering it, consequently it is labor 
and not merchandise we have sold you. There- 
fore, we must insist on a settlement within thirty 
days of the date of invoice. No deviation what- 
ever can be made from this rule. 

C. Printed matter is chiefly labor, not mer- 
chandise. It is paid for in wages in advance of 
its completion by the printer. The element of 
risk in its production lies in the fact that it is 
useless for any other person than those for whom 
it is primarily intended. For these reasons a 
prompt settlement of all bills, at the expiration 
of thirty days, is a consistent request which your 
spirit of fairness will concede as a demand worthy 
of our insistence. 


Suggestion is made that, instead of printing this educa- 
tional matter on the statement, it would be more effective 
if printed on a sticker and attached to the bill or statement, 
thus bringing the message into greater prominence. 
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PHOTOGRAVURE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


NO, VI.— BY CHARLES E, DAWSON.* 
THE ETCHING. 


Y system of etching is to increase the 
penetrating power of the perchlo- 
rid solution by the addition of 
water, instead of heating it, as is 
commonly done, so for large plates 
it will be necessary to have some 
shallow wooden trays lined with 
waterproofing material. These may 

be made from half-inch wood, and should be about 

two inches deep. They may be made waterproof 
by lining with roofing pitch applied with a hot 
iron, then on that superimpose a thickness of stout 
calico, which should also be ironed down. This 
will make a light and satisfactory etching-tray. 
The small plates are etched by having a wall of 
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adapted for the purpose. The ends are made of 
stout wood, and to these are fastened the pivots 
marked C, on which the box revolves; these rotate 
in bearings, E, that are secured to crosspieces, F. 
Any suitable stop may be provided to hold the box 
while a plate is being inserted. To the wooden 
ends the body of zinc is fastened by stout tacks, 
placed close together, and the whole is strength- 
ened and held together by the battens, marked A. 
These are nailed or screwed to the ends, and to the 
middle one of the front battens the door, D, is 
hinged. The edges of this door are packed with 
felt to make a dustproof joint and it is held closed 
by means of two stout wooden buttons, which may 
be made to spring with advantage. Inside, the 
box is provided with iron cross-bars, made from 
stout hoop-iron. These are fastened in by having 
their ends bent sideways, at right angles, and these 
angles are pierced to receive screws, by which 
they are attached to the bottom-side battens, as 
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Fic. 7.— Graining-box. 


wax placed round them, as will be described. A 
machine is made for beveling the plates, but it does 
no more than rough-finish them. They have to be 
finished and burnished after going through the 
machine. In the ordinary way the work is very 
well done by means of a file. The retouchers and 
finishers generally provide their own tools and so 
these will not be treated as part of the plant equip- 
ment, but their several uses will be described in 
the course of explaining the process. 


THE GRAINING-BOX. 

The graining-box is a very important piece of 
plant equipment and may now be bought ready 
made, but probably only the smaller size will be 
procurable, which is about 2 feet by 18 inches and 
the same height. A large one would be 3 by 4 
feet and 18 inches high. You note that the height 
is the same in both boxes. This is to insure the 
same amount of time for a given grain, if one 
box is used as a substitute for the other. I will 
describe and illustrate the form I have always 
used, Fig. 7, and which I have found to be well 





* All rights reserved. 





may be seen in the engraving. The top edge of 
these bearers must be smoothed so that a plate 
will slide in smoothly without disturbing the dust. 
When it is desired to empty the box, a small shovel 
is used having a long handle. This shovel must 
be narrow enough to pass between the bearer bars. 
The box is best supported under the bench adja- 
cent to where the oven, Fig. 8, is placed, so that 
the grained plate has only to be lifted from the 
box to the oven. 


THE “ROASTING” OVEN. 


It consists of an iron box, which is heated by 
gas. The top and bottom sheets should be about 
one-eighth of an inch thick, and the sides the same 
thickness. They are held together by the angle- 
irons shown, which must be riveted. These angle- 
irons should be placed on the outside, as the box 
can be more easily built in this way, and the chan- 
nel thus formed helps to hold the nonconducting 
material in place. The oven has a door, marked A 
in the drawing, which is hinged to the top of the 
box and must be provided with a fastener. As in 
the graining-box, there are bearers in the oven. 
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These may be made in the form of a frame, to be 
slidden in and out, resting on a couple of angle- 
irons riveted to the ends. The oven rests on a 
stand, which is made from flat-bar iron, about 
1 by 4 inch, having legs at each corner. The 
height of this stand should be enough to keep the 
bottom of the oven about eight inches above the 
bench. A gridiron gas-burner must be arranged 
under the oven, as shown, Fig. 8. It is made from 
14-inch iron pipe, screwed into T-pieces, with 
small holes drilled along the upper surfaces of the 
tubes. The gas is controlled by means of the tap. 
The top of the bench should be covered with a 
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heated by a series of yellow-flame gas-burners. 
These are better for this purpose than atmospheric 
or blue-flame gas-burners, as the common burners 
can be turned low without any fear of their burn- 
ing back. These troughs are best made from stout 
sheet copper, and there should be two of them — 
one 18 inches by 2 feet and the other 3 by 4 feet. 
These troughs are to be supported on iron stands, 
made in the same manner as the one on which the 
oven rests. If they are made to stand one inside 
the other, they will, when in that position, serve 
well to support the large developing trough. The 
large trough may be made to serve when extra 
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Fig. 8.— Roasting Oven. 


sheet of asbestos, and over that a sheet of iron to 
protect it against the heat. The sides of the oven 
should be covered with nonconducting boiler cov- 
ering to keep the heat in, and the top may be best 
insulated by having a thick sheet of asbestos board 
fitted to it. On the bottom of the oven, inside, is 
kept about an inch of fine sand. This is to dis- 
tribute the heat evenly. A thermometer should 
be arranged in such a position as not to interfere 























Fic. 9.— Hand Gridiron. 


with the working of the oven. It should read up 
to 400° F. On the workbench will be needed one 
or two atmospheric or Bunsen gas-rings. By 
means of these and a gridiron made of 14-inch 
round steel rod, as per sketch, Fig. 9, the smaller 
plates will be roasted. 


THE DEVELOPING TROUGH. 


The developing trough should be stationed at 
the end of the bench, next the sink, and should be 


large sheets of tissue are sensitized. These 


troughs should be about six inches deep. 


SUNDRIES. 


A supply of screw-back printing-frames of 
different sizes is required. These need not be 
heavy, but must be of good quality and have 
14-inch plate for all sizes up to 12 by 15 inches 
and 34-inch over that. There should be one frame 
3 by 4 feet, and this would better have fully 1-inch 
plate, or, still better, 114,-inch. 

I shall not mention at this time all the little 
items of apparatus needed during the process, but 
will describe them when necessary. 

The sink should be of stoneware and about 
3 by 4 feet. The pressroom will contain the 
printing-presses, a screw-press, in which the work 
is placed while being glazed, a sink and zinc- 
covered bench on which the paper is wetted down; 
also a drying oven, in which the damp boards are 
placed when they can not be dried in the overhead 


racks provided. 
(To be continued.) 


CARRIED TO EXTREMES. 


“Dennis,” inquired Mr. Hogan, glancing up over the 
door of the postoffice building, “ what is the meanin’ of 
thim letters,‘ MDCCCXCVIII’?” “ They mean ‘ eighteen 
hundred an’ ninety-eight.’” “ Dennis, don’t it sthrike you 
thot they’re carryin’ this shpellin’ reform entoirely too 
far? ” — Everybody’s Magazine. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


EMEMBER, in billing, that everything you 
fail to charge your customer for, you pay for 
yourself. 


ASCERTAINING cost is one thing — getting the 
price is another. Whether the printer is gaining 
or losing, the knowledge of actual cost can not be 
condemned. 


“TT is the little things that count,” is an old 
adage. The printer in overlooking small items of 
expense that are involved in running his business, 
allows them to count—they take care of the 
counting themselves—but they count against 
him and not for him. 

A PRINTER writes that he does not like to do 
a certain kind of work—jobwork—and wants 
another position. This is the kind of man who 
wants to use his hands or legs only, leaving his 
head out of the question. A job sorting eggs on 
South Water street might suit. 


TEN cents a day for ten years, at three per cent, 
compounded semi-annually, is how much? Sup- 
pose this to represent a little item of daily expense 
that you did not-think worth while or that you did 
not think about at all. Then, that is what you are 
giving or throwing away. The answer is that you 
have lost $349.70. 


A SMALL printing-office may be successful, and 
get good prices for its work, while a large office is 
working on a narrow margin of profit. The 
gleaner often picks up the choicest grain. As the 
small office grows, it ceases to be a gleaner and, 
getting into the deeper currents of competition, the 
proprietor wonders what has become of the fat 
bits that used to come so acceptably. 


EMPLOYERS and trade unions toss the responsi- 
bility for incompetent workmen from one to the 
other. The responsibility rests upon both. This 
and other evils for which both are responsible, 
will continue until the commercial printers and 
the unions come to appreciate the fact that they 
are in the printing trade as permanent factors, 
not as disputants, but with a community of inter- 
est, and that satisfactory practices may be estab- 
lished by properly regulated conferences. 

A COUNTRY printer writes that he is not inter- 
ested in the numerous articles urging a more com- 
prehensive organization of employing printers. 
He argues that his comparative isolation gives 
him no participation in any advantages that may 
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come from organization. Our correspondent for- 
gets that associative effort goes far to establish a 
custom of prices and usages in the trade, and that 
these influences undoubtedly give him advantages, 
just as the organization of journeymen establish- 
ing wages and hours beneficially affects the unor- 
ganized worker. 


ESTIMATING the prosperity of commercial 
printers on the basis of buildings filled with tons 
of type, typesetting machines and printing-presses 
is defective in analysis. Competition among type- 
founders cutting the price of type fifty per cent or 
more, makes the printer’s schedule of worth just 
that much less. The genius of invention attacks 
the printer’s investment in presses. A new proc- 
ess may make then obsolete in a year’s time. It is 
well to be optimistic, but genuine optimism is the 
hopeful spirit of common sense, not the slave of 
gambling ignorance. 


THE master of a ship, when sailing the sea, 
has to use compass and chart, sextant and log 
line. He can not start out on a given course, 
fasten the helm and expect to sail into the desired 
port without change. He must expect to contend 
with tides, currents, winds and waves; must take 
frequent reckonings and shift his helm often 
before he reaches his destination. And so must 
the master printer have the equipment for getting 
his bearings and must change his course to cor- 
respond with the readings on his books. Pleasure 
craft may ignore all rules of sailing except one, 
“keep close to shore” —but they never get any- 
where. 


AN inexcusable piece of folly is to print a 
pamphlet or booklet and mail it rolled or with two 
or three folds. When opened, its appearance 
reduces its chances of being read by at least fifty 
per cent. Those who do peruse it seldom do so in 
comfort, for they are busy straightening out the 
creases, which interfere with the sight, interrupt 
consecutive thought and possibly angers the 
receiver to the point of losing his temper. If the 
reader should happen to have a customer who is 
wasting money this way, he should be urged to 
send out his printed matter flat. This will sub- 
serve the printer’s interest, as the greater the 
number of readers the greater the value of his 
product. 


PRINTERS too often hold to the idea that the 
public is chiefly concerned about the matter of 
price in regard to printing. What consideration 
the public gives to price is the result of the prac- 
tices that printers themselves are responsible for. 
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Many printers who have won distinction through 
the peculiar excellence of their work, refuse to 
make estimates. They make efforts that obtain 
results, and there are sufficient customers eager to 
secure this business aid and to pay the price. If 
the printer were overreaching, he would spoil his 
market. But, as his competition is the competi- 
tion of excellence only, the customer finds that 
“in the final analysis” in printing, as with other 
things, the best is the cheapest. 





SATISFACTION in simple routine work in the 
printing-office is the foe to all progress in self- 
development. Let any printer who has not stud- 
ied the principles of shape and arrangement set 
up a line of block letter and a line of text, thus: 


BLOCK LETTER 
The Cert Letter 


and ask himself why these faces make a displeas- 
ing effect on his senses. It is useless to say that 
“no printer would use these faces together.” The 
question is, Why would he not use them? Not to 
know these things—to remain in satisfied igno- 
rance of any phase of the art, when a little method- 
ical investigation and study would bring about a 
comprehensive knowledge of the business—is a 
self-limitation, the penalty of which is a limited 
number of large round dollars and the ennui of 
lethargy. 





IN the rapid commercial development of the 
printing trades, customs that were comfortable 
with humbler conditions have lingered with us. 
A generation or so ago the keeping of electro and 
other plates was not a matter of much significance 
to the average job office. It is now a burden, and 
there has arisen a multitude of moot questions as 
to how much responsibility the printer should 
assume when he has plates made or stores them. 
Another archaic practice is the furnishing of esti- 
mates and the making of designs free of charge 
and without protection for the ideas. In other 
years designing was a comparatively simple per- 
formance, and estimating did not require the 
expert and exact knowledge it now demands. At 
present, time and money are spent lavishly in pre- 
paring elaborate estimates and luxurious “ dum- 
mies” and designs. Every well-informed person 
recognizes these as flagrant abuses, and there 
seems to be a tacit agreement also that there is no 
remedy —the printer must go on forever doing 
these and other things as a neighborly accommo- 
dation on the plane of a village industry. There 
is no good reason why these and similar abuses 




















should remain with us. Other industries and pro- 
fessions have been confronted with like conditions, 
and overcome them by establishing a code of 
ethics. Of course, the changes came out of the 
crucible of organization. There is no reason why 
the printing trades should not have a uniform sys- 
tem of contracts by which these profit-sapping 
practices can either be eliminated or refined. It 
will require, however, earnest, persistent work 
and much sacrifice. A uniform or nearly uniform 
contract governing printers’ work, for instance, 
would be a boon worth all it costs. 





IN one form or another the organizer is going 
up and down the land ringing the changes on the 
need for and benefits of associated effort. Much 
as we would like to say otherwise, the results are 
not as cheering as they might be. There appears 
to be a lack of persistence on the part of those who 
see clearly the benefits of organization. Even 
those whp as journeymen were enthusiastic organ- 
ization men, and who appreciate the need of 
codperation among employers, are prone to hold 
aloof or regard with cold indifference a proposal 
to lend a helping hand. As is usual in such cases, 
there are several causes contributing to this leth- 
argy. Chief among them is suspicion, not merely 
that suspicion of individual competitors which 
ruthless competition engenders. There is a sus- 
picion of the purposes behind the organizers. 
For twenty years employing printers have been 
exhorted to get together—to fight. Sometimes 
that was the ostensible purpose of the combina- 
tion; on other occasions it developed that one par- 
ticular use to which the organization could con- 
veniently be put was fighting the unions— not 
negotiating with them, but insulting and actively 
opposing them. The memories of all these efforts 
that resulted in expensive war smoke retard prog- 
ress to-day. None of the elements in the field now 
desire strife. In the Typothete tribe there may be 
a few emitting warwhoops, but it is a safe venture 
that the general sentiment of the members is not 
in favor of any more labor wars. When it is 
understood that the appeal for organization to-day 
is made for money-making and not money-wasting 
purposes, the response will be more generous and 
spontaneous. Admitting all that could be said in 
favor of past policies, the changed conditions 
make them impossible to-day. The strain of mod- 
ern industry compels close attention to the main 
purpose of a business life. There is no room for 
the luxury of a war now and then. The time, 
energy and money wasted in fighting should be 
devoted to better uses. If they are not, the craft 
as a whole loses opportunities for advancement, 
if it does not positively recede. 
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How deeply and almost ineradicably prejudice 
is worked into the moral fiber of men is shown 
in the subjective view taken of the relationship 
between employer and employee. The employee, 
through organization, is shaking himself free of 
the shackles of tradition, and endeavoring to prove 
that the service he is selling is the mightiest asset 
that is possessed by the nation. For the protec- 
tion of that asset he will not sell it short or corner 
the longs. He simply seeks to protect the normal, 
where overmastering greed of possession would 
destroy the future for the present. Look at the 
devastated forests, the vacant lands and ruined 
farms and say that capital is the only force that 
seeks to develop resources. Ignorant and cruel 
and arrogant, the money power has dragged its 
vast possibilities in the mire of public obloquy, 
and the power of labor, almost single in its effort, 
has forced it to yield reluctantly the little it has 
given, because without labor it would lie as inert 
as any other thing uninspired by its creator. 





A GENTLEMAN — presumably a compositor — 
on being urged by circular to take up a course of 
study, replied: “The other fellow has as much 
right to live as I, and I don’t want to be ‘ facili- 
tated’ and beat him out. Yours for the other 
fellow.” Possibly he thought that clever. What 
cleverness it possesses lies in its ingeniousness as 
an excuse for laziness. From the standpoint of 
self it is obviously in error. Man owes a duty to 
his neighbor and, more especially, the defective 
brother, but his highest duty to himself and 
society — which includes the unfortunate other 
fellow —is to make the best of his natural endow- 
ment. If this generous creature “has brains” he 
should learn how to use them to the limit, and 
encourage the numerous “ other fellow” to do the 
same. If the last mentioned were to fall into a 
ditch, would not our friend provide ways and 
means of getting him out? Surely he would not 
jump in and lie beside the unfortunate. Yet that 
is what he apparently has determined to do; the 
“other fellow” is in a rut, therefore our friend 
refuses to help him out — the best service he could 
render —but flouts the bounties of nature and 
follows meekly in the dull, uninteresting depres- 
sion. No procedure could be more harmful to 
both parties. They are on the road to mental and 
physical decay, and the rut they are traveling 
leads to the dump on which wrecked lives are 
deposited. In his desire to be generous our corre- 
spondent did not stop to look over the field. 
Nature has a method of punishing those who treat 
her disdainfully. So, in this instance, she raises 
another breed of “other fellow,” who is eager to 
be “facilitated” to learn and to know. It is 
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“other fellow” No. 2 who will bother our friend 
— it is with him he will have to reckon if he wants 
to earn a livelihood, for “ other fellow” No. 1 will 
not be a factor in the breadwinning race. There- 
fore, his best friend is the one who sets the exam- 
ple of development and helps him to follow it. 


THE Ben Franklin Club, of Chicago, which 
enjoys the distinction of being the largest body of 
employing printers working along constructive 
lines of any local organization in the United 
States, has, on recent occasions, held joint confer- 
ences with representatives of the supply houses. 
The object of these conferences has been for the 
discussion of ways and means to improve trade 
conditions. The key-plate of the idea is the princi- 
ples of credit. The supply-house representatives 
have been awakened to the value of the cost- 
accounting agitation, to which the energies of the 
Ben Franklin Club are principally directed. As an 
educative influence the Ben Franklin Club has 
extended south, north, east and west and across 
the seas to Europe. The credit men of the supply 
houses now discern that the secretary of the Ben 
Franklin Club, with the means at his command, 
the experience he has acquired and his inherent 
energy, can be of substantial aid to them in deter- 
mining the fitness of a candidate for credit, and in 
making an unfit candidate by the power of pre- 
cept and example an eligible candidate. There- 
fore, the supply houses have been considering the 
possibility of making an auxiliary association out 
of themselves, outside yet beside the Ben Franklin 
Club, for the aid and comfort of the wisdom that 
radiates therefrom. A committee considering 
these matters came to the conclusion that the sup- 
ply men could not be made to stick as an auxiliary. 
A coalescing and unifying influence was lacking. 
Round the banquet table with their customers, the 
printers, the atmosphere changed. The supply 
men opened their minds and the printers opened 
their minds. The discussions were stimulating 
and helpful, so for the present there will be no 
auxiliary supply house organization, but all will 
meet from time to time around the hospitable 
board and talk turkey to each other. The supply 
houses will meet with the cost-accounting com- 
mittee by invitation, and the secretary will lend 
his best efforts to aid the supply houses in the 
determination of credits. By such degrees the 
uplift of the printing trade is being wrought, and 
may the good work go on. 





IN the Cost and Method Department of this 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER there is a precis 
of a defense of the practice of advertising job- 
printing at seemingly low rates. 


Mr. Fantus, the 
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defender of price-quoting advertising, did not 
attempt to show how this low-priced work was 
done, contenting himself with saying he made a 
satisfactory profit. There is no disposition to 
question the gentleman’s assertion, though we are 
sure his immediate hearers and many others 
would like an answer to “ How does he do it?” 
With a touch of modernity, Mr. Fantus recognizes 
the value of maintaining an ethical relationship 
within the crafts. Ethics has to do with con- 
duct between man and man. In the light of the 
practices of the advertiser, a question of ethics 
arises. Whilea low price is quoted, the object is not 
to sell work of the quality advertised, but to induce 
the prospective customer to purchase something 
better. In that sense, the advertisement is a lure; 
when the customer arrives he is treated in such a 
way as to imply that what he came to buy is not 
worth taking away. He is shown proofs of stock 
electros and induced to use one in his work — pre- 
sumably without much regard to its appropriate- 
ness, for the main purpose is to talk him out of 
buying what the advertisement offered for sale — 
for which he pays from 50 cents to $1.50. Would 
such tactics appeal to or disgust the well-informed 
buyer of printing? Doesn’t it partake of an old- 
time “trick of the trade” that is practiced on the 
ignorant —those whom a high ethical conception 
would say should exact consideration from the 
informed? What would be the inclination of an 
experienced buyer if such a proposition were 
made to him? Would the advertiser attempt to 
sell the use of cuts that way to any person “in the 
know?” And, if not, what prompts him to play 
the game on the uninformed? The making of 
prices on work before it is seen is a dangerous 
proceeding, as any one acquainted with the trade 
knows. And while we do not wish to question the 
business honesty of any printer who advertises 
prices, we fail to see that it is ethically correct to 
induce a man to visit an office to order what you 
don’t want to sell, and then take advantage of his 
ignorance to wheedle out of him more than the 
advertised price. It has the flavor of business of 
a certain character, which we have no great desire 
to see grow in favor among graphic-arts men. 





IN an address delivered recently in Toronto, 
Canada, Mr. Ames, well known as a board of trade 
man, said several things that touch vital spots in 
the relations between employers and employees. 
A portion of the address appears in the Depart- 
ment of Cost and Method in this number, and is 
worthy any person’s perusal as the honest expres- 
sion of an employee of an employers’ association. 
One point, however, we wish to emphasize, and 
that is what Mr. Ames says about those who fail 

















to attend meetings. Absenteeism of employees 
from union meetings has often been the cause of 
much trouble. For instance, some regulation is 
adopted to cover real or alleged abuse in an office. 
When promulgated, it is found that the supposed 
remedial legislation itself becomes an abuse in 
many offices. This is not an outcome of union 
viciousness so much as it is the result of ignorance. 
The employees of affected establishments are as 
surprised as their employers when the new rule 
becomes effective. They are absentees and know 
nothing of it; and, what is worse, might have pre- 
vented the enactment had they been present and 
said the true word in season. In the present dis- 
organized condition of the commercial printing 
industry, so far as relations between employees 
and employers’ organizations are concerned, this 
is a serious matter to many employers. There is 
no clearing-house through which the proposed 
legislation of either party must go, as is the case 
with newspaper publishers generally and commer- 
cial printers in some cities. So grave is the cost 
of absenteeism that we hear of employers who 
regard it as a lack of duty to the office for an 
employee not to be active in the affairs of his 
organization. It may surprise some employees to 
know that there have been discussions on the pos- 
sibility of requiring foremen to report the names 
of employees who attend each meeting of their 
union. Indeed, it has been suggested that the 
unions adopt a card system whereby members 
could show employers they attended the meetings. 
This is rather a new light on union absenteeism, 
for, heretofore, complaints have come from those 
anxious to strengthen the organization, and mem- 
bers were told that regular attendance was the 
best means of giving the union moral strength. 
The employers referred to urge attendance so 
that the unions may avoid blunders through hasty 
action on meager information. And, perhaps, 
that is the negative and easiest method of getting 
what the ardent unionist desires—moral strength. 
SIXTY YEARS AT THE CASE. 


In the old village of Jamaica, says the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, adjoining the modern four-story marble front sav- 
ings bank building, on the south side of Fulton street, in 
strange contrast with that handsome structure, is a little, 
dingy, brick building wherein is the office of the Long 
Island Democrat, one of the few survivals of old-time fur- 
niture, machinery and type of the country printing-office 
of fifty years ago to be found in the State. 

In a little back room about fifteen feet in width and 
twenty-five or thirty feet in length, shut off, a real-estate 
office occupying the front, by a board partition and extend- 
ing half-way to the floor above, its ceiling well white- 
washed and lighted only by a skylight, is located one of 
the first hand cylinder presses ever built by Hoe & Co. 
Add to this a hand press of one hundred years ago, two or 
three imposing-stones, four or five frames and racks well 
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filled with cases of brevier used in setting up the paper, 
a cabinet or two of job type, a sink for washing forms and 
you have a picture of this old office which has survived 
the wrecks of time and withstood the shock of modern 
enterprise which has left it behind many a mile. 

In the rear of a second-floor extension, and reached by 
a wooden flight of stairs, are several more frames and 
cases well filled with body type, two or three racks of 
wood type used in poster work, with cuts of horses, fat 
hogs for posters of guessings, and other relics of by-gone 
days. 

The same interesting little four-page paper, brimful 
of local news, but disregarding the big general news stories 
that fill the daily papers, is issued now as fifty years ago. 
Its proprietor, Lewis Mortimer Wood, who has worked at 
his trade of printer for nearly sixty years, goes along hap- 
pily and contentedly, never having missed working off, on 
the cylinder press or the old hand press that preceded it, 
an issue of the Democrat during all that time. His paper 
is prosperous, brings in a small, but steady, income as it 
did sixty years ago, and the proprietor is enjoying life, his 
neighbors say, as a Christian and a citizen, and has dis- 
covered the key that unlocks the door to the real pleasures 
of life. 

The Long Island Democrat was established on May 4, 
1835, by John J. Brenton, a live Yankee and an educated 
man, who was induced by Caleb Weeks, the well-known 
circus manager and menagerie owner, and a lot of kindred 
spirits, to come to Long Island and start a live Democratic 
newspaper, for which there was at that time a considerable 
demand, the Farmer, the Federalist organ, having the field 
all to itself. 

Three or four hundred prominent Democrats of that 
day were appealed to, and they contributed each in amounts 
of from $6 to $12 toward a fund to be used in buying a 
hand press and type. The roll of founders, which is to be 
seen to-day in the old, time-stained account books, com- 
prises men of note in the financial and political and com- 
mercial world of their day, and they were liberal in their 
gifts. Many gave their $10 or $12 outright, and paid their 
subscription regularly at $2 per year thereafter. Others 
“traded out” their contribution in the newspaper at $2 
per year. Some contributed in work, one painting the sign 
and the shop, another by hauling the press and others in 
various ways, but the great majority paid in cash. 

The day of the arrival of the hand press was a great 
event, a regular gala day in Jamaica. A yoke of oxen, 
bedecked with ribbons, drew the precious machinery to its 
new home, and the citizens all turned out in honor of the 
event. 

The subscription list boomed, piles of cordwood, barrels 
of potatoes, sacks of wheat and apples and other good 
things came pouring in along with some money, and Editor 
Brenton lived on the fat of the land. 

But help was not always reliable in those days as in 
these. The paper came out once a week. On publication 
morning Editor Brenton told his negro boy that he would 
have the paper all set up by 3 o’clock and said he must 
be on hand promptly to roll—spread the ink over the 
forms with a big “brayer.” No darky appeared and the 
publication was adjourned to 6 P.M. The young negro then 
appeared and Editor Brenton asked him where he had been. 
The fellow replied, “ to a horse funeral.” 

Mr. Brenton seized a cordwood stick and chased this 
negro apprentice under the type cases, back of the press 
and around the stove, giving him a resounding whack at 
every turn. Finally, when both were tired out, the negro 
went behind the roller frame and proceeded to roll the 
forms. 
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Written for Top INLAND PRINTER. 
HISTORY OF PAPER. 

NO. IX.— BY LILIAN I. HARRIS. 

Y means of various chemical treat- 
ments of the body stock, many 
varieties of paper are produced. 
Some give the desired result by the 
action of light, others by pressure. 
Those most commonly known to 
the trade are carbon, slate, stencil, 
sand or emery, cork, filter, tar, par- 

affin, asbestos, manifold, parchment, waterproof, 

papier-maché, and sensitized papers. 

SENSITIZED PAPER.— Many varieties of paper 
differing only in the minute points of the manu- 
facturing process are included under the head of 
sensitized paper. The stock has been treated with 
chemicals so that the action of the light alters the 
color of the surface. The stock from which it has 
been made has been immersed in a solution of 
nitrate of silver, or is covered with an emulsion of 
silver nitrate or chlorid. The paper used by archi- 
tects for plans and maps is known to the dealers as 
“blue-process” paper. This is made by passing 
the white paper through a bath of potassium ferro- 
cyanid. Another of the sen.zitized class, similar in 
appearance to the blue-process paper, is the ferro- 
prussiate, made by covering the white stock with a 
solution of peroxid of iron and red prussiate of 
potash. 

ARROWROOT PAPER has no gloss and is made 





by coating suitable paper with a weak solution of 


arrowroot, water and a little citric acid with 
sodium chlorid. This paper is largely used by pho- 
tographers. 

STICKY FLY-PAPER.— The exact process of 
making sticky fly-paper — which many of us have 
come in contact with to our sorrow—has been 
withheld from the public to such an extent that 
visitors are not admitted to the factories where it 
is made, and photographing any of the machines 
or showing by illustration the making of these 
special papers in any way is strictly prohibited. 
More than thirty years ago two brothers, residing 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, made the first sticky 
fly-paper used in this country. They were in the 
drug business, and their paper was intended as a 
“side line,” but the business of making the deadly 
fly-catcher increased so rapidly that soon three 
other brothers were engaged in the new industry, 
and a large factory was erected to supply the 
demand. The plant was so carefully guarded that 
no outsider was allowed admittance. Those who 


were given employment here were supposed to 
consider their positions theirs for life and were 
required to promise never to divulge any knowl- 
edge of the process. 


No employee was allowed to 
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see the work of another, as each man had only one 
part to perform. So secretive was the process 
that on one occasion, when it became necessary to 
discharge an employee, legal proceedings were 
taken to prevent him from revealing any knowl- 
edge he had of the business, or from engaging in 
it himself. The mixture used in the manufacture 
of sticky fly-paper is composed of honey, oil and 
gum. This is spread on sheets of manila paper 
which have been outlined with a coating of wax 
to prevent the sticky substance from spreading 
out over the edges. The United States exports an 
immense amount of this paper annually to Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Australia. 

SAFETY PAPER, otherwise known as “ protec- 
tive paper,” is all that the name implies. It is 
made of white pulp mixed with other pulp that has 
been tinged with a stain that is easily affected by 
alkalies, acids or chlorin. It is used for bank 
checks and other commercial paper. The slight- 
est attempt to erase, or to make any change in the 
writing on the surface, leaves marks that can not 
be eradicated, and shows plainly that the paper 
has been tampered with. Water-marks of special 
designs are sometimes employed, as in the Bank 
of England notes. Silk threads are often embod- 
ied in the fiber. 

PAPIER-MACHE’.— The method of making the 
best grade of papier-maché is the same now as 
that invented in 1772 by Henry Clay. Ordinary 
papier-maché stock is made of cuttings of various 
kinds of paper, boiled in water and beaten until 
they form a paste. This is boiled a second time 
with the addition of glue and given the desired 
strength. Sulphate of iron, chalk, or lime are 
sometimes added, so that the material will resist 
the action of water. Soda or borax is used to 
make the paper fireproof. The remarkable 
strength, toughness and durability of the sub- 
stance, and the fact that it will not break or warp, 
make it valuable for many uses. It can be painted, 
bronzed, marbled or silvered. When it is molded 
or fashioned into a given form it will not crack 
or warp. 

PARCHMENT PAPER.— The vegetable parch- 
ment resembles that made from the skins of ani- 
mals. The body of the vegetable parchment is 
made of unsized rag stock immersed for a few 
seconds in a solution of sulphuric acid diluted with 
from one-half to one-fourth of its own bulk of 
water, the solution being of the same temperature 
as the air. It is then put through a cold bath fol- 
lowed by a second bath of weak ammonia and 
water, to remove any remaining traces of acid. 
Vegetable parchment by this process becomes 
glossy and semi-transparent. It is used largely by 
grocers and butchers, for wrapping provisions. 




















CoRK PAPER.— This paper had its origin in the 
United States and is still largely made here. A 
thick, soft paper is covered with a solution of gela- 
tin, molasses and glue, and the cork, which has 
been finely ground, is rolled gently into this sticky 
surface. Druggists, grocers and crockery dealers 
use large quantities of this paper for packing goods 
for shipment. 

TRANSPARENT PAPER.— This is used for tra- 
cing, etc., and is made by the application of one or 
more coats of varnish to the surface of suitable 
stock. The solution commonly used consists of 
equal parts of Canadian balsam and oil of turpen- 
tine, or of linseed or castor oil and alcohol. This 
is applied to the sheet and allowed to dry. 

PARAFFIN PAPER.—In making paraffin paper 
the wax, or paraffin, bath through which the 
unsized paper passes makes it waterproof. The 
roll of paper is placed at the end of the machine 
and, as it unrolls, it passes through the tank of 
melted paraffin. The paper, being at a lower tem- 
perature than the solution, is not saturated, but 
receives a light coating on the surface that hard- 
ens almost instantly. This process has always 
been very unsatisfactory to the manufacturers, 
but so far it is said to have been impossible to find 
a cheaper or better method. 

WATERPROOF PAPER.— The process of water- 
proofing became known half a century ago and it 
has been gradually improved until it has reached a 
high state of perfection. There are many proc- 
esses for making paper of all weights impervious 
to water. The protection is generally given by 
soaking the paper in a solution of borax and shel- 
lac, while a brush attachment is used to cover the 
surface with oil. 

MANIFOLD PAPER is used in large quantities in 
business houses for making records of correspon- 
dence. It is made of.thin, unsized stock. 

SLATE AND EMERY PAPER.—Slate paper is 
made by covering thick, pliable paper with a 
preparation of seed oil, turpentine, lead, zinc oxid 
and sandarach. Emery paper is a tough paper to 
which a coating of glue is first applied, followed 
by powdered emery, which is dusted over the sur- 
face. This paper is used as an abrasive. 

CARBON PAPER.— The early carbon paper was 
made entirely by hand and came as a welcome 
guest to those who had formerly used a pen for 
making duplicates of bills or other documents. 
The coating, which was a preparation of soot and 
oil, was applied with a small brush to the surface 
of any kind of paper—news paper often being 
used. As the demand in the commercial world 
increased and the habit of keeping exact copies of 
all correspondence, deeds, wills, official court rec- 
ords, contracts, etc., became more common, carbon 
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paper was made so that the impressions would be 
distinct and that several clear, sharp copies might 
be taken from one sheet. It was also necessary 
that the ink used should be durable, so that the 
copies would be permanent. This paper is made 
by mixing suitable pigments with soap or oil and 
then applying the solution to a thin but strong 
paper and then dried. 

FILTER PAPER is made from unsized, porous 
paper, and is largely used in chemistry. The fin- 
ish is entirely omitted, the paper being taken from 
the machine after passing the first drying rollers. 
The best grade of this paper is said to be produced 
in Sweden. 

LITMUS PAPER is any good fibrous paper from 
which the chemicals have been carefully washed, 
and afterward impregnated with litmus. Litmus 
is a corruption of the word lacmus, from the Per- 
sian lac, the exudation of the little insect that pro- 
vides coloring matter of vegetable origin, indis- 
pensable in chemical laboratory work. The paper 
is made usually in two colors, reddish yellow and 
blue. Acids turn blue litmus paper red; alkaline 
solutions, on the contrary, turn red litmus blue. 

TISSUE OR GRASS-BLEACHED PAPER.— The finest 
grass-bleached tissue paper is made in England. 
It is used by jewelers for wrapping silver and 
jewelry, being specially treated for the removal 
of any traces of chemicals likely to tarnish the 
silver. 

ROOFING PAPER.— Tar paper, for roofing, was 
first used in Scandinavia, and was the invention of 
an official of Sweden. The first roofs proved very 
defective, as waterproof coating had not been 
thought of. In 1840 the coal-tar solutions were 
replaced by pine tar, since when the industry has 
greatly increased. Roofing paper is made from 
several body-stocks, though felt is used more than 
either hemp or sulphite stock. The felt is made 
of wool and cotton rags mixed, regardless of the 
fact that this paper is often advertised as “pure 
wool felt.” The paper is put onto the machine in 
rolls and the finish desired determines the solu- 
tion of the bath through which it next passes. 
The tar-coated paper, after it has gone through a 
trough of hot tar, is conveyed in loops that reach 
to a great height, similar to the manner in which 
coated paper is dried, as described in a previous 
article. When it has become dry it is rolled ready 
for shipment. If it is to be made into two-ply or 


three-ply stock, the sheets are pasted together, as 
in the case of Bristol-board, excepting that instead 
of paste, pitch is used. When sand is to be sprin- 
kled on, it is done while the tarry solution is soft. 
The finished product is always done up in rolls of 
varying width and length. 

STENCIL PAPER.— By application of a thick 
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coat of paraffin to a sheet of thin fibrous paper, 
the stencil paper is made. It is largely used for 
making duplicates of typewritten work, the sten- 
cil being cut by the action of the type striking 
against the fine waxlike surface. Sheets of stencil- 
paper are also placed in a frame especially made 
for reproducing, and written on with a steel pen. 
The sheet of paper on which the copy is to appear 
is placed under the stencil and inked by a roller 
passing over the surface, the ink penetrating 
through the openings cut by the type to the paper. 

INDIA PAPER is used for taking proofs from the 
photomechanical plate, the finest woodcuts and, 
also, for taking impressions from engravings on 
steel or copper, known as “India proofs.” The 
India paper is so soft and thin that the slightest 
pressure. will 


carbolic acid and paraffiffin. Glass paper is made 
by sifting finely ground glass onto a glue-covered 
surface. It is used for smoothing down rough sur- 
faces of both wood and metal. 

BLOTTING PAPER is simply unsized paper from 
which the chemicals have been well washed. Its 
absorbent qualities depend largely on its freedom 
from “ filling.” 

CIGARETTE PAPER is a fine grade of thin tissue 
from which all traces of chemicals have been 
washed. Rice-straw is used for making the best 
grades. 

DETAIL PAPER is used by artists and drafts- 
men, its surface permitting erasures to be made 
without injury to the fabric. It is made of a 
special, smoothly finished grade of manila stock. 

SPONGE PAPER 





leave a mark. It 
is made of the 
inner fiber of the 
bamboo, some- 
times mixed with 
cotton fiber and 
beaten to a pulp. 
It is then spread 
out on a polished 
surface. This 
gives a smooth 
finish to one side 
of the paper and 
leaves the other 
rough. The Clar- 
endon Press in 
Oxford, England, 
makes a specialty 
of this paper, the 
product being 
so fine that five Courtesy of Black-Clawson Company. 
original octavo 
volumes of the 
Bible, containing almost three thousand sheets, 
were printed upon it and occupied only the space 
of one volume. 

ASBESTOS PAPER is not one of the regular makes 
of paper, but is a special product of asbestos fiber 
with which some paper-pulp has been mixed. It 
is used to wrap steam-pipes and also for roofing 
purposes. 

GOLD AND SILVER PAPER, plain or embossed, is 
made by applying a coating either of metal resem- 
bling gold, mixed with a size, or else covered with 
a film of gold leaf. 

MOTH PAPER is a strong manila stock, satu- 
rated with tar for keeping moths out of furs and 
other garments. 

CARBOLIC-ACID AND GLASS PAPERS.— Carbolic- 
acid paper is paper treated with a combination of 








Saturating machine for 


is another prod- 
uct of the regula- 
tion pulp paper. 
but small parti- 
cles of sponge 
are incorporated 
in it. It is used 
largely by sur- 
geons. 


.ODD SAYINGS. 


A newspaper, de- 
scribing the doings 
of a convention, 
said: ‘“ The proces- 
sion was very fine 
and nearly two miles 
long, as was also the 
prayer of Doctor 
Perry, the chaplain.” 

Over a bridge at 
Athens, Georgia, is 
the following an- 
nouncement: “Any 
person driving over 
this bridge at a pace faster than a walk, shall, if a white 
man, be fined $5, and if a negro receive twenty-five lashes, 
half the penalty to be bestowed on the informer.” 

A steamboat captain, advertising an excursion, says: 
“ Tickets, 25 cents; children half price to be had at the 
office.” 

On a certain railway the following luminous direction 
was printed: “ Hereafter, when trains in an opposite 
direction are approaching each other, on separate lines, 
conductors and engineers will be requested to bring their 
respective trains to a dead halt, and be careful not to pro- 
ceed till each train has passed the other.” — Exchange. 





tar or paraffin paper. 





HIS SOUSEKEEPER. 


Typographical errors will occur, of course, but what on 
earth was meant when the esteemed World the other day 
spoke of the fair plaintiff in a breach-of-promise case as 
having been “ engaged as sousekeeper for the defendant ’’? 
— New York Telegraph. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters ‘will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








VALUE OF THE TRADE PAPER TO EMPLOYEES. 


To the Editor: OAKLAND, CAL., April 25, 1909. 

While in England, I have observed that many of the 
master printers adopted an idea that was profitable to 
them and an inspiration to their workmen. They pre- 
sented a copy of the British Printer every two months to 
the printers, both compositors and pressmen, and they 
increased the wages of those whose efficiency was increased 
through the reading of that journal. 

I think if American employers would do the same, and 
give a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER every month to 
employees, it would repay them tenfold at least. 

J. Booru. 





COST ACCOUNTING. 


To the Editor: CuIcaGo, ILu., April 20, 1909. 

For years I have studied printing-office costs in both 
large and small establishments in eight of the largest cities 
of this country. I have had a “look in” at all that are 
going the rounds to-day, I believe. It is my profound con- 
viction, after careful study, that the Beckett system, which 
forms the basis of the cost-accounting course of the Inland 
Printer Technical School, is the simplest, easiest learned, 
and most accurate system possible. 

Nothing escapes it, yet there is no red tape about it. 
Now that Mr. Beckett’s services are available to help intro- 
duce the method, the firm which does not install it is surely 
standing in its own light. I know what I am talking about. 

W. L. SMITH. 


SCOT WHO SEES RELIEF FOR LABOR IN TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. 


To the Editor: DUNDEE, SCOTLAND, March 24, 1909. 

In forwarding my annual subscription — which is the 
best commendation of a magazine—I have found your 
journal a good education, always exhibiting freshness of 
ideas that makes it valuable to the compositor. While it 
preaches ideals, the practical issues are not forgotten, and 
it seeks to make printers of all grades enthusiastic in their 
profession. 

With reference to the lessons on design in typography, 
I have the greatest sympathy, and regret that I have been 
unable to take up the course. I hope, however, to be able 
to favorably consider the terms during the latter half of 
this year, as I feel that it is the duty of each workman to 
develop his abilities or, rather, to so train himself that he 
can fill an honorable position. My experience has taught 
me that the capacity to originate ideas and build them on 
sound principles means superior work and the evidence of 
2-5 
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better craftsmanship, which means, to be practical, a bet- 
ter return to the worker. 

Technical education is steadily progressing here, but 
the unions are inclined to fight shy. Many members think 
that, having reaped the benefit of shorter hours, this is 
another method of destroying advantages gained, but I 
think this will cure itself as employers recognize the advan- 
tages to be derived from scientifically trained employees. 
All our technical instruction is obtained after working 
hours, but the steadily growing combination of employing 
printers is recognizing that at least a certain portion of 
instruction be given during school hours. 

You must understand, I am giving the situation as I 
see it. I look upon technical education as another step 
toward the emancipation of the worker, and a help toward 
asserting the right of all labor to a fair return, for, until 
then, we can not expect to have a truly healthy state of 
society. 

Your advocacy of the coming together of employer and 
employee is to be commended, as it ought to be beneficial. 
There has been too much strife in the past, and the results 
have not turned out satisfactory. Where men are in com- 
bination and recognize that we must progress, then the 
relationship of antagonistic forces has been simplified; but 
combinations created for their own advantage only, and 
forgetful of the common weal, ought to pass away and be 
supplanted on the lines you suggest. 

No doubt you will wonder who writes. I am a com- 
positor, having served my apprenticeship in a country 
office, then bookwork, news, and back to jobbing. I have 
had to be pressman, stereotyper and compositor. From 
1903 to 1908 I was foreman in a jobbing office and twelve 
months ago I came to an office employing about twice as 
many. I was also technical instructor in Greenock in 
printing. JOHN MuIR, JR. 





IMPROVEMENT IN OFFSET PRESSES. 


To the Editor: CorRNING, N. Y., April 20, 1909. 

THE INLAND PRINTER for March contains so many 
advertisements of offset presses, that it leads me to won- 
der why some one has not built an offset press on this 
principle: 
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My little model, though bungling and imperfect, has 
demonstrated to my satisfaction that the scheme is prac- 
tical and that an offset machine on these lines would be a 
success. For a country printer to butt into the lithograph- 
ing business is a submarine trip, and he soon finds himself 
cut off from the air supply. But if he can lithograph direct 
from his type-forms, his troubles ride away on the night- 
mare of make-ready. I enclose rough drawing of my scheme 
and, believe me, I am not trying to work THE INLAND 
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PRINTER for free advertising, as I am not interested, finan- 
cially, in the manufacture of printing machinery, and have 
not patented my idea. But I would like to know what the 
people who know would think of a scheme like mine. Paper 
could be fed from a roll and printed both ways, after the 
fashion of the Duplex, or a trip could be used to lift the 
impression and single sheets fed, as with the hand-feed 
cylinder. 

Type used on a press of this kind would last forever as 
the only wear it would receive would be the composition 
rollers running over the form. CHARLES SHUMWAY. 





STAMINA RATHER THAN COST KNOWLEDGE 
WANTED. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., April 10, 1909. 

What with your cost systems— manual and mechan- 
ical — wouldn’t it be a good thing to start a course of 
arithmetic for the perplexed and perspiring journeyman? 
Have pity on him, for his eight-hour day is mincemeated 
into divisions of ten or six minutes, as may be the rule with 
the holy and exalted cost system in vogue in the particular 
office. What do these employers want to do with cost sys- 
tems? According to the dope handed out by the wise ones, 
they want to find out what cost is so they can charge rea- 
sonable prices. Many of them, however, find in it a new 
device to “ drive ” the men. 

Suppose their systems are down so fine there can be no 
juggling of the time, this driving will result in poorer work. 
That will surely offset some of the alleged good work done 
by system — and surely ruin the journeyman. 

Does “ driving ” help to find costs? Wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter to separate that function from the one of finding out 
whether the laborer is worthy of his hire? 

Anyhow, what good is a cost system if the fellow who 
has it hasn’t the nerve to charge the price he should? The 
man with the dirty fingers is thinking — from observation 
— that what is needed is moral courage rather than knowl- 
edge. The average boss printer in this great printing cen- 
ter gets as nervous as a Baxter-street Ikey if he thinks he 
is going to lose a job. Nice enough fellows and hard work- 
ers, but they go up in the air for fair when a job is in the 
balance. Let some one give them an injection of stamina. 

JOURNEYMAN. 





GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE AND CONTRACT 
SYSTEM. ae oy 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5, 1909. 
The Government is the butt of all men when they have 
critical moods. But no department is more generally 
abused or misrepresented than the Government Printing 
Office. Not long ago the papers were full of articles about 
half a million dollars having been saved by the orders of a 
congressional committee. On this was based comment to 
the effect that the Government office was a wasteful affair 
and the country would be much better served by contrac- 
tors. The inference the uninformed drew was that the 
savings had been made by improved methods or the stop- 
page of graft in the office. This fell on fertile land, for if 
former President Roosevelt had any purpose in this con- 
nection — if his antics were anything more than the gratifi- 
cation of a neurotic’s whim — it was to discredit the office. 
What is the truth? The saving was made, not through 
internal economies, but by cutting down the extravagant 
orders of departments. Millions of copies that had been 


printed only to be wasted were cut out. The extravagance 
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was not in the office, but caused by those for whom the 
office works. 

And the economy originated in the G. P. O., not outside 
of it. Acting Public Printer Ricketts several years ago 
suggested that the number of copies printed be cut down 
to the number actually required. 

Remember, Mr. Editor, the Public Printer did that — 
advised the Government to cut out waste. Do you suppose 
that under the contract system such advice would be given? 
The interests of the contractor all tend to have him want 
more printing done. Would he advise the Government 
where to economize? Assuredly not. He would have lobby- 
ists on hand setting up schemes whereby more printing 
would be done— useless or useful would not matter, so 
long as it brought grist to his mill. Some unsophisticated 
reader may doubt that, but not one who has lived in and 
knows Washington will question my conclusions for one 
moment. 

The Government printing was at one time done by con- 
tract, and not only were wires laid to get useless printing 
done, but through printing contracts newspapers were sub- 
sidized by the party in power. In 1861 Congressman 
Gurley, of Ohio, said that the printing contracts had 
brought more “contempt and disgrace upon our Govern- 
ment than have come from any single cause which can be 
mentioned,” and that they “kept the Congress floundering 
in the mire of printing rascality.” The magnitude of the 
corruption can be estimated when I tell you the contractor 
could afford to give a bribe of $78,000 for two years’ work, 
and spend a number of sums varying from $250 to $2,250 in 
States where it was supposed to do the most political good. 
And that wasn’t all; the same contractor had enough plun- 
der left to give $20,000 a year — $40,000 during the life of 
the contract — to support papers in Washington and Phila- 
delphia. Remember all this was before the war, when a 
man worth $80,000 was considered rich, and the Govern- 
ment printing a small thing compared with what is done 
now. 

No wonder it is claimed that, as compared with the con- 
tract prices previous to 1861, the Government saves yearly 
$1,000,000 on its printing bills. 

The history of printing by contract is enough to make 
the trifling irregularities that can be proved — not made, 
but proved — against the G. P. O. proper seem negligible. 
The haste made by certain newspapers to misrepresent 
things indicates that powerful interests want to see the fat 
days — fat for a few — of contracts return. C::0. 





A PRINTER ARCHAEOLOGIST. 


A well-known character in Camberwell, Mr. Robert 
Elliott, who is a printer by trade, has lately celebrated his 
sixty-eighth birthday. He is noted for having discovered 
some years ago, at Galley Hill, Kent, the famous Galley 
Hill skull and paleolithic human remains. He possesses, 
in the rooms at the rear of his shop in the Camberwell 
road, some twenty thousand specimens of paleolithic and 
neolithic stone implements, a superb collection of Greek 
and Roman pottery, rare and curious fossils, and an end- 
less variety of antiquarian treasures collected by himself, 
his wife and his daughter. Mr. Elliott spent five years dig- 
ging out fragments of Roman pottery in Kent and, alto- 
gether, he obtained fifty thousand pieces. For seventeen 
years he worked patiently at the task of piecing together 
the fragments, and he has, says the Star, succeeded in 
reproducing nearly two hundred Anglo-Roman vases.— 
The Printing World. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


CONDITION OF TRADE IN ENGLAND.—At the beginning 
of the present year there was much talk of a boom in trade 
in England, but although some firms in the allied trades 
have had a little more work than formerly, on the whole 
the prophecy has not yet been fulfilled. The printers’ engi- 
neers are especially dull, if we except those in the news- 
paper rotary business, and both British and foreign makers 
are feeling the effect of the depression. Some American 
houses having agencies here are complaining that printers 
have, for a time at least, put off purchasing, but there is 
still hope of improved trade as the year goes on, if the 
present senseless naval scare and the fear of German inva- 
sion does not lead to a tying up of capital and bring on 
another slump, something that is fervently hoped will not 
happen. 

Low PRICES AND CHEAP WorkK.— In the general demand 
for cheapness the die-stamping section of the trade is suf- 
fering severely, and it is difficult, in view of the unfair com- 
petition existing, to take work without loss. The department 
stores are the worst sinners in this respect, although some 
so-called philanthropic institutions run them very close. 
The usual London price for die-stamping is 72 cents per 
ream of four hundred and eighty sheets, but the stores are 
doing it for 36 cents, and, if several reams are ordered, 
for nothing. Of course, this price-cutting can only be done 
by sweatshop methods and low wages. In many cases the 
girls who do the work are paid from 70 cents to $1 a week. 
The work is badly done, but the public accepts it, to the loss 
of the legitimate houses. A home for cripples, that is sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of the public, has 
also taken up die-stamping and is doing it at an even lower 
price than quoted. Of course, in this instance there are no 
wages to pay. Doubtless the authorities mean well, but, 
if this kind of thing goes on, business men will begin to 
feel that the money they contribute may be turned into a 
weapon wherewith to cut their own throats. A man can 
hardly be expected to subsidize one of his competitors, no 
matter what charitable plea may be put forward. One of 
your Chicago millionaires, a Mr. Selfridge, has opened a 
new department store in one of the leading west-end thor- 
oughfares of London; it is a palatial building and, among 
its departments, is one for stationery, bookselling and 
printing. It is to be hoped that the newcomer will not 
follow the lead of so many of his London brethren in the 
matter of cutting the legitimate trader’s prices. 

CONSOLIDATION OF PRINTING-TRADES UNIONS.— The 
amalgamation of the various printing-trade unions, which 
has been in abeyance for some time, is still being discussed 
by the societies concerned, each of which has had several 
meetings to consider the subject and take the votes of the 
members. The unions comprise the London Society of Com- 
positors, the Typographical Society (which embraces the 
whole of England outside of London), the Machine Man- 
agers’ Society and the Correctors of the Press. These are 
all English societies, and the majority of the members are 
strongly in favor of the amalgamation. The Scottish 
Typographical Society approves of the scheme, but has not 
yet committed itself. The Dublin Typographical Society 
sees no benefit to be derived from the scheme, and refuses 
to join the movement. In the general principle of amalga- 
mation a notable advance has been made, but, with such 
important issues involved, it is not surprising that progress 
should be slow. It is necessary that the representatives 
should proceed with the utmost care, for upon the success- 
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ful overcoming of the various difficulties that are bound to 
arise depends the ultimate fruition of their desires. Serious 
disagreement on a single point might easily cause the whole 
scheme to fall to pieces. But, having succeeded in laying 
the foundations to the general satisfaction, it is reasonable 
to hope that, in the course of another year, the building up 
of the new association will be completed, thus marking a 
new era in the history of British printing-trade unionism. 


CHANGE IN By-LAWsS OF ASSOCIATION.— The Typo- 
graphical Association has made considerable alterations in 
its rules lately, and opposition is expected from employers, 
if they are to be enforced, especially those regulating the 
working of the machine department, which introduce many 
radical changes. As these rules may interest American 
printers who like to know how British offices are conducted, 
I give them herewith: 

No machineman shall take the responsibility of more than three platen 
machines up to and including demy folio, above demy folio two machines; 
two single-cylinder machines up to and including double-demy, one perfect- 
ing, one double-revolution (except in the case of ponies, of which a member 
may have charge of two), or one two-color machine; and no machineman 
shall be permitted to make jobs ready and then allow boys or others (except 
they be duly bound apprentices) to look after them while the machineman 
gets another machine ready. 

A machineman having in his charge two single-cylinder machines, up to 
and including double-demy size, to be paid not less than 72 cents per week 
over the minimum rate. 

A machineman in charge of a machine with feeder attachment to be paid 
not less than 84 cents over the minimum rate. 

Machinemen in charge of two-color, double-revolution, gripper or taper 
perfecting machines to be paid not less than 72 cents over the minimum rate. 

Machinemen in charge of rotary machines in jobbing offices shall be paid 
not less than twenty-five per cent over ’stab rates for single web rotary and 
five per cent exart for each additional web or cover. Members called upon to 
assist temporarily at rotary machines shall be paid at the rotary rate during 
the time they are so engaged. 

Whenever it may be found necessary to employ a night staff, the remunera- 
tion shall be in accordance with the branch rate for night work. In the 
absence of such rate, the remuneration shall be not less than twenty per cent 
over the day rates. 

In all offices where one or more machinemen are employed, no compositor 
shall be allowed to change from case to machine, or to interfere with the 
legitimate work of machinemen; and no machineman shall be allowed to 
change to case. 

In all offices where platen machines are in use, it is the duty of the mem- 
bers to regulate the supply of oil, change the gauges and alter the impres- 
sion, and in no case must girls or boys not apprentices perform this work. 

Machinemen shall not be held responsible for breakages, spoilage, short 
paper, etc. Loss of employment arising therefrom shall be reported to the 
branch committee, who may recommend such case to the Executive Council 
for strike pay. 

All rotary machine minders employed in recognized offices must be mem- 
bers of the Typographical Association. 

One apprentice shall be allowed to the machine-room, when two machine- 
men have been fully employed for twelve months, a second apprentice to be 
allowed when four or more machinemen have been employed for a like 
period. The age at which they are bound shall not be less than sixteen nor 
more than twenty-five. The term of indenture shall be for seven years. 

An apprentice shall not take charge of a machine until the last two years 
of his apprenticeship. 

Branches are empowered to arrange a rate of wages, but the scale of 
wages paid for day work shall be not less than twenty-five per cent over the 
minimum ’stab rates of the branch, and for night work not less than twenty 
per cent advance upon the scale paid for the same class of work in the day 
time. Local rules to contain provision for overtime rates. 

No member shall take charge of more than one singléwidth machine 
printing up to a sixteen-page paper. A four-plate wide machine, printing 
three eight-page papers, two ten-page papers, two twelve-page papers, or two 
sixteen-page papers, must be manned by two machinemen. 

The hours of working shall be fixed and defined by arrangement between 
employers and employed, subject to the approval of the branch. A fort- 
night’s notice to be given of any alteration in the hours of working agreed 
upon, except in the case of a breakdown. 

Machine minders shall not be held responsible for breakages, spoilages, 
neglect of assistants, etc. Loss of employment arising therefrom shall be 
reported to the branch committee, who may recommend such cases to the 
Executive Council for strike benefit. 


ARBITRATION INVOKED.—Arbitration has again been 
adopted to settle a difference between members of the Mas- 
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ter Printers’ and Allied Trades’ Association and the 
National Amalgamated Society of Printers’ Warehouse- 
men and Cutters. A question of principle was raised, 
involving the employment of union and nonunion labor 
under an agreement dated December, 1907, defining rela- 
tions between the parties, the employees concerned having 
withdrawn their notices with a view to arbitration. After 
some evidence and a long discussion, an amicable agree- 
ment was arrived at by which Sir Albert Rollit, the arbi- 
trator, is to deal with any questions that may arise in the 
future. The proceedings throughout were of a most 
friendly character. 


PRINTERS’ IMPRINTS COMPULSORY.—According to Brit- 
ish law a printer is bound, under heavy penalties, to put 
his imprint on every job that he turns out, even if it be 
but a visiting card with only one line on it. The law, how- 
ever, is seldom enforced, except in the case of election lit- 
erature and newspapers, unless proceedings are taken by 
the attorney-general, who, if pressure is brought to bear, 
may be induced to prosecute and, sometimes, printers find 
themselves before the courts for their neglect. The other 
day a printer and publisher was summoned before the 
Hyde justices for printing a football coupon, on which his 
name and place of business were omitted. As many as 
nine thousand of the coupons had been printed weekly. 
The defendant declared he did not know that he was bound 
to attach his name to such small work, and instanced many 
bills and posters that were printed without imprints. The 
court imposed a fine of $25, with an addition of $16 for the 
prosecuting-attorney’s fees, and now the printer is won- 
dering where his profit on that particular job comes in. In 
another case reported by the London Master Printers’ 
Association, a man who, at various times, has obtained 
much printed matter from different houses without paying 
his bill, had a job being printed and deliberately struck out 
the imprint from the proof. He afterward declined to pay 
on the ground that the printer had not put his imprint on 
the work, and, this being a good defense in law, the printer 
was helpless and lost the whole amount of a pretty big bill. 


PRINTING THE “ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.—A big 
printing order has just gone to Edinburgh, the order for 
the eleventh edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
having been secured by R. & R. Clark, of that city. There 
are twenty-eight large volumes in the edition, and it will 
take about four years to complete the order.. There is 
plenty of employment in Edinburgh just now, all the houses 
being well supplied with work. 





WATTERSON DENIES REPORTED RETIREMENT. 

Henry Watterson, editor of the Louisville Couwrier- 
Journal, who was recently announced to have retired from 
publie life owing to grief over the deaths of his son and 
daughter, denies the truthfulness of the report, which has 
been spread broadcast over the country. He says: 

“Some words of mine, written during moments of 
agonizing affliction and deep dejection and not intended for 
publication, have created the misimpression that I am in a 
state bordering on despair. It would not be true to say so. 
I am in the enjoyment of robust health. I have no thought 
of withdrawing from the firing line of my own appointed 
field of duty or abating any interest in the affairs of our 
country and our party.” — The Fourth Estate. 





A BEATITUDE. 
“Blessed is the man who hath a business with an 
income at its heels.” 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GERMANY. 


THE General Composing Machine Company, of Berlin, 
purposes to build a three-magazine Linotype. 

THE August Scherl Company, Limited, of Berlin, Ger- 
many’s largest printing and publishing establishment, has 
recently increased its capital stock to 16,500,000 marks 
($4,000,000). 

A PRINTING firm in Emden was recently sued for not 
giving sufficient instruction to several of its apprentices. 
The court gave the plaintiffs judgment for 200 marks in 
each instance. 

GERMANY has fifty-seven periodicals devoted to the book 
trades, bibliography and library interests, fifty-one to the 
printing interests, eighteen to the paper and stationery 
trades and thirty to photography. 

ACCORDING to a new ruling of the ministry of the inte- 
rior of Prussia, ordinary post-cards, provided they carry 
no political, religious, socialistic or immoral influence, are 
exempt from the obligation to bear the imprint of the 
author, publisher or printer, when intended for sale in that 
state. 

A COMMISSION has been put at the work of getting up 
a complete catalogue of all the “cradle-prints” (incu- 
nabula) now possessed in Germany. Up to the present it 
has listed thirty-eight thousand of these, held by two hun- 
dred and thirteen libraries. It is estimated that the total 
will reach about one hundred thousand, and that it will 
take six to eight years to complete the enumeration. 


THE monumental dictionary of the German language, 
whose publication was started about the middle of the last 
century, by the Brothers Grimm, the noted philologists, a 
work rivaling the big Murray-Oxford dictionary of the 
English language and, like that work, issued in instalments 
at irregular intervals, is expected to be finished in twelve 
to fifteen years from now. Three-fourths of it is already 
finished. The German Government has recently extended 
its support to the work of compiling, editing, etc. 


DuRING the year 1908 the German Printing Trades 
Association (Deutscher Buchgewerbeverein), which has its 
headquarters in its own house in Leipsic (located in the 
Dolzstrasse) , held seventeen different expositions of graphic 
work on the lower floors of its building. The other floors, 
in addition to the offices of the association, contain a per- 
manent museum of tools, machinery and materials used in 
the graphic arts, as well as a large collection of graphic 
products. There is also an extensive printers’ library, 
which is well patronized by the craft; 9,272 visitors to it 
were counted in the past year. During the year ten lec- 
tures were given by prominent craftsmen on trade topics. 
Without desiring to draw invidious comparisons, one might 
well ask why one is not able to make such a record for 
American printerdom? Perhaps German craftsmen take 
their work more seriously and conscientiously than their 
American confréres. 

THE graphic collection in the Neue Pinakothek (the 
noted art gallery), of Munich, named up to 1905 the 
“ Cabinet of Copperplates and Drawings,” can boast of an 
existence of one hundred and fifty years. Established by 
the Palatine Elector, Karl Theodor, at Mannheim, in the 
year 1758, the collection, by reason of the vicissitudes of 
war caused by the French Revolution, was brought to 
Munich in the fall of 1793, and in 1839 found a permanent 




















home in the new pinacotheca. As early as 1791 the collec- 
tion had as many as 59,439 copperplates, 4,936 duplicates 
and 8,728 drawings, to which wealth was added enormously 
through the secularization of the Bavarian monasteries in 
1808, those of Priifening, Benediktbeuern, Tegernsee and 
Rottenbuch alone delivering over thirty thousand copper- 
plates. Of course, much of artistic worth has been added 
in the hundred years since then. At present a comprehen- 
sive display of the most important woodcut incunabula of 
the fifteenth century is on exhibition to the general public 
on the lower floors of the pinacotheca. 


FRANCE. 


THE Government Printing Office of France employs 
about twelve hundred officials and workpeople. 

THE city of Paris has accorded a yearly pension of 1,500 
francs to Victor Breton, a teacher in the Estienne school, 
who has been incapacitated by continual sickness from pur- 
suing his work. M. Breton is well known as a writer on 
typographic topics for the French craft papers. 


LEON RIQUER, professor at the Normal school of the 
Seine, in an article in the Bulletin Officiel of the French 
master printers’ syndicate, argues in behalf of a new 
punctuation mark, ranking in value next to the comma. 
He makes out a good case. As his examples of usage are 
applied to French sentences, his rules governing the use of 
the new mark can not well be explained here. Some years 
ago, a Scotch proofreader also wrote upon the need for 
another punctuation mark, so M. Riquer is not the only 
one who advocates its introduction. 

IT is generally believed that the postal card had its 
birth during the Franco-German war of 1870, but there has 
been found in the “Almanach de la Petite Poste” of 1777 
a curious little note, which says: “There are actually 
sent, by the post, for politeness’ sake or for felicitation, 
engravings, in the form of cards, often accompanied by 
communications, and which are transmitted open and vis- 
ible to everybody. This novelty, the invention of Engraver 
Demaison, has caused much comment.” This supports the 
theory that the illustrated postal is of French origin, and 
that it dates back to 1777. 


A PECULIARITY of Parisian dailies is that they have 
only one edition, either morning or evening. With one 
exception (La Siécle), they do not depend on subscriptions, 
but solely on the street sales. All leading articles are 
signed by their authors, which custom has its dark as well 
as bright side, because the death of a popular writer, or 
the transfer of his allegiance, often results in the ruin of 
a journal, as for instance, L’Intransigeant, since Henri 
Rochefort went over to La Patrie. Remarkably few adver- 
tisements are found in the Parisian dailies. Le Journal 
issues Wednesdays and Saturdays a supplement of small 
(or “ want ”) advertisements, for which it charges 2 to 2% 
francs (40 to 50 cents) a line—of thirty-six letters. Rates 
for other advertisements vary greatly, according to posi- 
tion, from 4 to 150 francs a line (as in Le Matin). La 
Lanterne charges 5 to 7 francs a line on its third page, 
under the head of “ Local Notices,” 10 francs on the second 
page and 15 francs on the third. It may be noted that 
formerly all the dailies had but four pages; now there are 
six or eight, and, with special editions, ten or twelve pages. 
The foremost paper of Paris is no doubt Le Temps, which 
is followed by Le Figaro, well known in foreign lands, 
despite its high subscription price of 86 francs per annum 
by mail outside of France. Then comes Le Gaulois, with 
good editorial support (Paul Bourget, Edmond Rostand 
and Coppée — the latter now dead), Gil Blas, exponent of 
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French wit and humor, and Le Journal des Débats. The 
last named is one of the oldest of French newspapers, 
being started in 1789, and is most ably edited, having a 
highly literary character. Its price is 15 centimes (3 
cents) a copy; the others named are 10 centimes (2 cents) 
a copy. Then follow a number of sou-sheets (a “sou” 
equals 5 centimes or 1 cent), whose news and literary 
worth is, of course, correspondingly less, but which, never- 
theless, have immense circulations. Among these Le Petit 
Journal, with its claim of a million copies daily, takes the 
lead. Its rival is Le Petit Parisien, a politically colorless 
It is printed on twenty rotaries in four hours and 
claims a circulation of seven hundred thousand. The 
renowned sensational Le Matin boasts of an edition of four 
hundred and fifty thousand. Close to it comes La Petit 
République; then the clerical Echo de Paris; next may be 
mentioned La République Francaise, Le Rappel, Le Signal 
and La Liberté. L’Eclair, well edited by Ernst Judet, is 
clerical. La Libre is antisemitic and chauvinistic, as is also 
La Presse. Radical organs are La Lanterne, L’Humanité, 
and L’Aurore, renowned through Zola’s “ J’accuse” letter 
in the Dreyfus case. The sole royalist sheet is Le Soleil. 
AUSTRIA. 

AT a recent auction of wood-block prints and incu- 
nabula, from the collection of Prof. W. L. Schreiber, held 
in the salesrooms of Gilhofer & Ranschburg, antiquary 
dealers, of Vienna, a block-book of the fifteenth century 
brought the sensational price of 86,000 crowns ($17,200), 
bid by M. Dauclos, of Paris. It is an “Apocalypse” of 
forty-one pages, in small folio, printed by rubbing from 
wood blocks, and bound in parchment. Its great worth is 
due to its being an original edition and also the work of a 
prominent artist of that period. 

CHINA. 


A REMARKABLE advance in the growth of the press has 
taken place in China in the last few years. Over two hun- 
dred newspapers have been established, and each leading 
city of the provinces has its own daily. In addition, there 
is a strong demand for translations into Chinese of Euro- 
pean and American literature. This demand covers the 
range from books of history, language and economics, to 
high-class as well as sensational fiction, such as “ La Dame 
aux Camélias ” and “ Sherlock Holmes.” 

RUSSIA. 

AN interesting historical relic will be shown at the 
exposition to be held in Moscow in 1912. This object is the 
press used by Napoleon in his Russian campaign. It is 
constructed of solid mahogany, and so made as to be easily 
dismembered for transportation. In the hasty retreat of 
Napoleon’s army, the press was left behind and was subse- 
quently sold at auction, eventually getting into the posses- 
sion of a prominent printer in Wolodga. 

BOSNIA. 

A NEW wage-scale has been agreed upon for the com- 
positors of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It is to hold for five 
years and divides the workers into two classes. The day’s 
work is eight and one-half hours, and the minimum weekly 
wage, until 1911, is 26 crowns for the first class and 28 
crowns for the second class. After 1911 it is to be 28 
crowns for the first and 30 crowns ($6) for the second class. 

HUNGARY. 


A NUMBER of large printing and publishing concerns of 
Budapest, being exasperated by the prices and terms of the 
printing-paper trust of Hungary, have decided to establish 
a paper manufactory of their own, whose capital stock is 
to be 3,000,000 crowns ($600,000). 
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JOB COMPOSITION 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with ous ex les. 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 





The running head may be made the means of adding 
attractiveness to the page. In fact, next to the initial let- 
ter it perhaps furnishes the best opportunity for supply- 
ing the desired relief from the solid page of type, and, 
incidentally, a touch of decoration. This feature of decora- 
tion in connection with the running head has become popu- 
lar, not only in catalogues and booklets, but in the more 
pretentious volumes, and new arrangements of the running 
head and the page folio, 
which usually accom- 
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piece of work. Better a job without any rules whatever 
than unsightly spots caused by rules that do not join. No 
matter how good the job may otherwise be, it can not coun- 
teract the unsightly effects of poor rule joints. 

There is practically no limit to the type-faces which 
may be used for running heads, any more than there is a 
limit to the type which may be used for the text. Roman 
capitals, roman lower-case, italic capitals, italic lower-case 
and text are all used, although some printers object to a 
line of italic capitals as a running head. Small capitals, or 
capitals and small capitals are no longer considered favor- 
ably by the majority of printers. 

Where rules are to be used in connection with running 
heads — and, in fact, with any kind of printing — the first 
consideration is that of tone-harmony. The rules and type 
must be of such weight or color in relation to each other 
that neither will overshadow or “kill” the other. This is 
a most important feature. Where a complete tone-harmony 
is preserved, rules used in connection with type are very 
effective, and much is added to the general appearance. 
Where this tone-harmony is lacking, however, the rules 
would better be omitted. In Fig. 2 are shown illustrations 
of both tone-harmony and the lack of it. In the upper 
group of headings the various rules are of such weight 
or color that they seem a part of the headings in which 
they are used. In the lower group, however, the rules are 

either too light or too 
dark to harmonize in 





panies it, are constantly 
sought. 
Rules are employed 


tone with the type and, 
as a consequence, there 
is no unity between 





very effectively in the 
running heads of to- 


| The Steinway-Marshall Touring Car | 


them. The rules used 
for underscoring the 





day. Single rules and 
parallel rules above, 
below or on both sides 


lines in the upper 
group are of weights 
known as _half-point 





of the heading are 
found in a large per- 
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face, one-point face, 
two-point face and 





centage of the cata- 
logue and booklet work. 
Many interesting and 
effective combinations 


THE NEW POLLARD HARVESTER 


three-point face. The 
light, or hair line, rule, 
such as that used in 
the first and last exam- 





of rules in panel ar- 
rangements are easily 
built up by the com- 
positor, and they add 
the touch of variety 
which is sought. A 
few of the more simple 


about beauty, about building farmhouses that were 
pleasant and attractive and public buildings that not 
may have thought we did, but now we are being 


ples in the lower group, 
should not be used in 
work of this class. In 
addition to being too 
light to harmonize with 
the type, it causes 
trouble for both the 





and easily constructed 


electrotypers and the 





panel designs for head- 


; 
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pressman. 





ings are shown in Fig. 


It requires very little 





1, all of them being 
made with the regular 
labor-saving rule, no 
cutting whatever being 
necessary. Where the 
pages are to be electro- 





the fact must be admitted that with the American 
people as a whole looks have been considered less 
in the past than almost anvthing else. 


attention on the part 
of the compositor to 
attain this desired tone- 
harmony, and yet there 
is nothing which adds 
more to the running 


So true is 








typed, running heads in 
panels are very desir- 








Morriston Cameras 


head, nor detracts 
more when it is not 








able, as the joints can 
be eliminated in the 
plates, but where the 
type is to be used with- 
out electrotyping, the 








panels are not desir- 


taught how little we really understood. 
fathers knew, though, and they set us an example, 


considered. One can 
easily find rules of the 
proper weight to work 
satisfactorily with any 
type-face. In case a 
single rule is too light, 


Our fore- 








able, poor joints in rules 
being a blemish on any 


Fig. 1.— Showing a few simple and easily constructed panel designs for 
running heads. 


two placed side by side, 
with very little space 

















between, will frequently give the desired strength of color. 
The examples shown in Fig. 3 indicate the form of running 
heads most commonly used. These illustrations all con- 
tain rules either above, below or on both sides of the type- 
lines, but may, of course, be used without them. 

In Fig. 4 are shown a few suggestions for more deco- 
rative running heads. For booklets, catalogues and, even 
the lighter novels, decorative running heads of this general 
character are very desirable, the amount of elaboration 
allowable depending, of 
course, on the nature 
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capabilities of the printer, the effect is most. pleasing. 
Fig. 5 shows a group of such headings, taken from various 
catalogues. 





THE DYNAMIC BRAKE ON PRINTING - PRESS 


MOTORS. 

In perfecting the electric drive or flat-bed printing- 
presses the designers have not taken into account some of 
its problems. The presses and the attached motors are 

subjected to such ab- 
normal strains that the 





of the text. In using 
decorative material in 
running heads, the 
same consideration for 
tone-harmony that ap- 


THE IMPROVED MORDAUNT CAMERA 


maintenance costs are 
exceedingly high. It is 
necessary to stop and 
start the press very 
frequently, when mak- 





plies to rules must be 
taken into account. 
The heading itself is 


HOTEL BEMAN IN THE ROCKIES 


ing ready, and these 
movements though 





the all-important thing, 
and whatever decora- 
tion is used should be 
employed with a view 
of adding to the 


Che Schuplkill Mew Improved [ress 


slight put a_ severe 
strain on the motor. 
The strain is worse 


when the parts have 
gotten a fair speed of 
rotation and have then 





strength of the head- 
ing rather than other- 
wise. 

The white space be- 


JAHN FOUNDRY SUPPLIES 


to be stopped suddenly, 
for then the teeth of 
the moving parts take 
up any slack that may 





tween the running 
heads and text should 
approximate that made 
by a short line at the 
end of a paragraph in 
the page below. Chap- 
ter pages and pages 


The above examples show the tone harmony attained 
when rules of proper strength of color are used. 


The Thompson Stove Works 


be .in them and the 
sudden shocks impair 
the mechanical features 
of the motor or press. 
It is common practice 
to convert the motor 
into a dynamo the mo- 





containing full-page il- 
lustrations require no 
running heads. When 
a rule is placed under 
the running head it is 


The 


Early History of 


ment the supply circuit 
is interrupted by means 
of the control switch or 
on account of an acci- 
dental interruption. 


Optical Devices 





not necessary to in- 
crease the white space. 

The question of 
shape-harmony applies 


Some Interesting Facts Regarding the Automobile 


This is done by pro- 
viding two contacts 
that are placed on the 
controller-lever in such 





to the running head as 
well as to other print- 
ing. Its consideration 


Che S. Wiilstron Manufacturing Company 


a manner that when 
the lever stands in the 
“ off ” position the cir- 





will prevent the incon- 
gruous combinations of 
old-style and modern 
letters, so frequently 
found in books and 
catalogues — and _ not 


In this group of headings the rules do not harmonize 
in tone with the type used. 


cuit of the motor is 
closed through special 
resistors which absorb 
the current generated 
by the rapidly revolv- 
ing motor armature. 











always the cheaper 
kind, either. One fre- 
quently sees good speci- 
mens set in old-style, 
with modern - running 
heads, and vice versa. This should always be avoided. 
Often it is desirable to arrange the running head to 
read across both the left and right hand pages. This is a 
pleasing arrangement where the words may be divided in 
such manner as to give an equal amount on each page. 
The mere distinctive catalogue or booklet of the present 
day shows running heads specially designed and lettered. 
Lettering, especially, is becoming more and more a feature 
of typographical design and, where it is accompanied by 
decoration, even though the latter be simple and within the 


is not preserved. 


Fie. 2.— Illustrating the advantages of the use of rules which harmonize in 
tone with the type-faces, and showing unpleasant effects where such tone-harmony 





As this current is many 
times greater in am- 
perage than the normal 
demand, the motor is 
checked up_ suddenly 
because of the electro-dynamo action and thus it becomes a 
brake of the most pronounced type. When the controller- 
lever is in the “ off ” position it is of course obvious that the 
line supply can not be closed at the same time, because the 
line contacts are so far removed from the brake contacts 
that the idle space between them is sufficient to prevent a 
simultaneous flow of line current into the motor and the 
resistors. 

The ideal location for the brake — an electric one — is 
directly on the cylinder-shaft, for when so placed there are 
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shafting to electric motor, the pressbuilder allowed 
the electrical engineer to assume the responsibility 
for the brake. The result was not satisfactory, 
because the electrical engineer did not understand 
: i the importance of having the work carefully done, 
The Danger of Defective Plumbing Systems and the manufacturers of electric motors erred 
in allowing the motor, which was designed for 
driving only, to be used for a brake to bring to 
rest the heavy parts of the flat-bed press. 

“The change in printing-press drive went 
from one extreme to the other, the shafting being 
The Cost of P rinting abandoned in favor of an electric motor, which 
was placed directly on the driving-shaft of the 
press. This new drive was expensive. The 
printer wanted to increase the output of the press 
to compensate for the additional investment, 
hence a large slow-speed motor on the main shaft 
was caused to hurry the press ahead at start; 
when the feeder wished to stop the press he did 
so in a very sudden manner in many cases. At 
starting the press the slack between the teeth of 
the gears and pinions was sufficient to produce 
HINTS ON MAKING READY only slight blows before the last part of the press 
was moving, but when the motor held these teeth 
close together in driving the press ahead and then 
was suddenly stopped, the maximum space between 
the gear and pinion teeth made a reverse blow 
The Trend of Modern Printing 21 that loosened keys and feathers in the press, and 
in some cases broke the gears and other parts of 
the press. 

“The reversing of the bed was not a difficult 
problem with belt-drive, because at the end of the 
bed-travel the belt from the shafting would slip 

















The Art of Portrait Painting : By Charles Boyden 




















Fic. 3.— A few of the more common forms of running heads. 





no abnormal strains on any of the moving parts, 
as the braking action is applied at the exact loca- 
tion where it is most needed. When such a com- 


bination of part ig included in the design of a | SIS SIS aS aaa Sea 


press and the control is arranged for in connection 
with the controller-handle there will not be - Attractive Suburban Homes 
encountered the many difficulties that exist at 
present when the motor is made to act as a brake, 
in the manner described. 

This subject has been handled from the elec- 
trician’s standpoint in a recent article in the 
Electrical World, by S. H. Sharpsteen, who, THE HARVEY SEPARATOR Page 7 
among other things, says: “Cleanliness, flexibil- 
ity of speed control and neat appearance have 
caused the electrical drive for printing-presses to , 
become popular. The removal of belting and 
shafting has permitted the pressroom ceiling and vv The Clark Trust Company 9) 
walls to be kept clean and white, and saves artifi- 
cial illumination and waste of paper and printed 
product by dispensing with oil and dirt. 

“Dispensing with the shafting and belting 
should make a large saving in energy required to 4 
operate the presses. The saving, however, has not Che Story of Printing 
been so marked as might be expected, one reason 
being the waste of energy in field coils that are 
usually in circuit throughout the whole day and in 
the coils used for various purposes in connection A TRUE STORY OF PAPER MAKING 
with the controlling devices. 

“In many cases pressrooms with individual 
electric-motor. drive have excessive maintenance 
accounts. This is due in part to the printer’s lack 
of knowledge of electrical apparatus. 

“ When printing-press drive was changed from Fic. 4.— A few suggestions of a more decorative nature. 
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Officers, 


President, - - Mrs. J. C. Taggart 


Ist Vice President - Mrs. L. L. Gray 
2nd Vice President - Mrs..David Simpson 
Secretary - - Mrs. E. J. Roberts 
Treasurer - : Mrs. J. E. Quay 


Reguler Meeting First 
Thursday of each month 


Members are Urged to Attend These Meetings. 


VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 


“THY KINGDOM COME” 






Ladies Missionary Soriety 















The United Presbyterian Church 
East Palestine, Ohio. 
1907-1508. 




















“His pierced hand ts pointed to the world 
for which He died. ‘Carest thou not?’, He 
whispers.” 
































Officers 


PRESIDENT Mrs. L. L. Gray 
Ist Vice-P PRES., Mrs. R. S. CHAMBERLIN 
2nd VICE-PRES., Mrs. C. F. Woops 
SECRETARY, - Mrs. N. S. NICELY 
TREASURER, - Mrs. J. E. Quay 


“Thy will be done.” 














Ladies’ Missionary 
Society 


The United Presbyterian Church 
East — @. 


“Go ye and teach all nations. 
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SPECIMENS 
OF HAND- 
LETTERING 
AND TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL 
DESIGN BY 
STUDENTS 
OF THE I. T. 
U. COURSE IN 
PRINTING, 
TOGETHER 
WITH SOME 
EXAMPLES 
OF LATEST 
DESIGNS IN 
HIGH-CLASS 


PRINTING. 


BY OTHERS 


























HE foregoing pages 


tai nti estan Aeceieana teen ed 


“se are mainly the work 
“aS. of students of the I. 
5) T.U. Course of In- 
JS. struction in Print- 

=~ ing. They represent 
ia weave the exercises carried 
out under conditions which are given as 
part of the problem, the object being, 
in this particular work, to reproduce all 
the limitations of an average shop. 
While the number of type-faces at the 
student’s disposal may be limited, he is 
allowed to use hand-lettering and such 
adjuncts to design as may be acquired 
through the I. T. U. Course in Printing, 


Fig. 1. A hand-lettered design for a 
cover-page, showing an unusual rule treat- 
ment. By T. W. Ashe, a student of the 
I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


Fig. 2. Two letter-head suggestions of 
unusual interest. Hand-lettered ‘by A. T. 
Gaumer, a student of the I. T. U. Course in 
Printing. 

Fig. 3. A title-page designed to ac- 


company the cover-page shown in Fig. 1. 
By T. W. Ashe. 


Fig. 4. An excellent illustration of the 
value of simplicity in type design. The upper 
pages show the original job, while the lower 
ones are a resetting by J. W. Archibald, a 
student of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


ae. 5. Bill-head by Jay Worley, Lin- 
coln, Nebras 
Lewis, Ogden, Utah. 


Fig. 6. An unusual and pleasing ar- 
pangenisne of leaflet pages by E. W. Stutes, 
Spokane, Washington. 


Fig. 7. Asimple letter-head design and 
one of a more elaborate nature. 








ka, and letter-head by J. Warren | 7 
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and let the bed reverse at its leisure, but when the motor 
was geared to or placed on the shaft of the press a decrease 
in the speed of the motor meant an inrush of current and 
an increase of torque that would send the bed back with a 
rush. This action in some cases would cause the current in 
the armature to vary from zero to fifty per cent overload. 
A heavy fly-wheel placed on the driving-shaft of the press 
protected the motor, but produced a more severe blow on 
the mechanism of the press than was caused by the momen- 
tum of the armature with its extra torque from the inrush 
of current. 

“Troubles of the above nature were eliminated some- 
what by using a short belt to connect the motor to the press. 
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merely of the output, and as long as the press will operate 
at all it will be kept turning. 

“Finally some other part may fail and compel a shut- 
down. In the morning probably there will be found a belt 
ruined, a gear broken, or a motor shaft sprung or a com- 
mutator or armature winding in such shape that a general 
overhauling is necessary. 

“The printing business demands that commutator and 
brush troubles, as well as general motor repairs, be kept 
down to a minimum. This result can be accomplished only 
by removing the dynamic brake from the printing-press 
motor equipment and dispensing with excessive strain on 
the motor shaft and bearings. 
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Fig. 5.— The specially designed and lettered running head adds much to the catalogue or booklet page. 


As with the original belt-drive from the shafting, the belt 
acted like a cushion between the driver and the driven 
pulleys. 

“There are cases where dynamic brake is allowable 
when motor-drive is used, but with the hurry method of a 
modern flat-bed plant a dynamic brake is disadvantageous, 
as it causes excessive depreciation. 

“All resistors are liable to burn out or short-circuit, and 
no man in charge of motors can detect this defect readily 
as these resistors are now installed, the result being that 
presses and motors are abused when these troubles arise. 

“Many electric-motor driven flat-bed presses run through 
the night with no electrician on duty. If the resistor in the 
brake circuit fails to operate properly and the equipment 
performs in an unusual manner, the pressman thinks 


“ The dynamic brake causes the electric-motor drive with 
a short belt to be a bad engineering problem. To remedy 
this trouble an idler pulley may be placed on the slack side 
to compensate for the lack of weight in the belt. Since the 
idler-pulley has no heavy duty to perform it can be sup- 
ported on a light arm and shaft. No oil or grease is neces- 
sary if a proper type of bearing is used. This arrange- 
ment is ideal, as the belt can be thin and so loose that the 
idler-pulley may be lifted and the belt taken off easily. 

“If a dynamic brake is used the conditions are very dif- 
ferent. Just as soon as the brake is applied the pull is 
changed to the idler side of the belt, the light-idler pulley 
is thrown up and the belt slips. In installations where 
idlers are not provided use is made of heavy belts that will 
waste energy for years, in being bent around pulleys and 
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driving with excessive friction at’ the bearings when the 
weather conditions cause the belt to shorten.” 

Mr. Sharpsteen cites the case of a certain installation 
in New York where two idler-pulleys are used, one above 
the upper belt and the other below the lower half of the 
driving-belt. They are supported on independent pivoted 
arms that allow a free movement of the idler-pulleys up 
and down as the case may demand. He further remarks 
that “ Where the single idler is used with a dynamic brake 
the whole idler-gear must be heavy and cumbersome to 
withstand the braking strain, and a heavy strain is neces- 
sary to hold the idler-pulley in position.” The writer’s 
opinion as to the location of the brake is corroborated in 
the following words: “An electric brake placed on the 
shaft of the press by the pressbuilder and arranged to be 
operated from the controller will dispense with all dynamic- 
brake troubles. Excellent electrical brakes have been devel- 
oped by elevator manufacturers.” 

Mr. Sharpsteen’s reference to the inexperience of the 
average pressman in matters electrical calls attention to a 
defect in the organization of the pressmen of this country. 

It is not the intention to advocate that all pressmen 
should also be electricians; but a small amount of the right 
kind of knowledge of electrical matters specifically relating 
to printing-press motors and their wiring connection with 
the controlling devices would place the pressman so equipped 
in a very superior position, because by having this knowl- 
edge he would be able to safeguard the motor as well as the 
press and thus make the maintenance cost lower. 

A. B.S. 





USE OF LITHOGRAPHIC SHOW BILLS IN ENGLAND. 


Calling attention to the fact that if the Americans have 
pointed the way in advertising, English merchants and 
publishers have not been slow of late years to follow, Consul 
J. P. Worden, of Bristol, comments in the Daily Consular 
Reports: 

“There are evidences that the English printers and 
advertising agents, utilizing the conditions at hand, are 
destined, in some respects at least, to outdo their American 
competitors. 

“One ingenious and very successful, because fresh and 
attractive, means of advertising now considerably employed 
in England is that of the illustrated poster, printed usually 
by the processes of colored lithography and designed not 
for the exclusive use of one merchant in a single community 
but for the use of a thousand merchants in as many towns. 
A publisher in London, Birmingham, or elsewhere, for 
example, will prepare a most attractive poster sheet illus- 
trating the natives in northern Africa transporting trunks 
and hand-bags across the burning sands of the desert; and 
this poster, so expensively prepared that one firm could 
hardly afford to issue it entirely at its own expense, will be 
sold in various quantities, with spaces left blank for local 
printing, to various trunk dealers throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

“The sales are usually effected by traveling salesmen, 
who call upon the merchants in a particular line of trade 
and guarantee to supply a particular design to only one 
merchant in the same town. By this arrangement the local 
merchant secures fifty or a hundred or more copies of a 
poster of such artistic excellence and such striking adver- 
tising possibilities as his limited trade in that district could 
not have afforded were he to attempt to issue the poster 
himself. Horse shows, dog shows, flower shows, church 


exhibitions and Christmas festivities are all catered to in 
this codperative way, and the British billboard has become 
almost as attractive as its continental prototype.” 




















BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experi es of c posing-machine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 





STOCKHOLDERS of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
ratified a resolution adopted by the directors in favor of 
purchasing a controlling interest in the British Linotype 
Company and the Mergenthaler Setzmaschinen-Fabrik of 
Germany. The British company includes all the properties 
of the Canadian-American Linotype Company. 

GLYCERIN AND LITHARGE Stop LEAks.—An Indiana 
operator who wanted to know what would stop a small leak 
on a mouthpiece that did not cause any great amount of 
trouble, but was annoying, was advised to mix about a tea- 
spoonful of litharge with a lesser quantity of glycerin to 
form a thick paste and apply this mixture over the leak 
when the pot is cold and allow it to become hard before 
lighting burners. He tried the remedy and now writes: 
“The recipe you gave me to stop a leak on the pot mouth- 
piece is entirely satisfactory. After a two-weeks’ test, I 


“am ready to recommend it as the ‘ real goods’ to stop a leak. 


I have had no trouble since. I have jotted down the recipe 
— glycerin and litharge — in my notebook for future refer- 
ence.” 

SPACEBAND TROUBLE OVERCOME.— The following letter 
from an inquirer, last month, indicates that he has over- 
come the trouble experienced with spacebands breaking. 
He writes: “I have followed your instructions and have 
overcome the trouble, as there has not been a broken space- 
band for three weeks. I lessened the tension on the left- 
hand justification lever, as the spring had been tightened 
in order to push the spacebands up far enough in a 
twenty-four em line. Our machine, which is No. 7252 M-3, 
is equipped with spring pawl, so it could not have been laid 
to the pawl action. The fact is, I am almost positive that 
the justification spring was too strong. By keeping the 
spacebands cleaned with graphite every eight hours, I find 
that long lines justify properly. The line with spacebands 
in also transfers easily. I have your letter of instructions, 
which may prove valuable in the future, but I have not 
been troubled with broken spacebands since lessening 
spring.” 

FOURTEEN-POINT SLUuGS.—A Texas operator-machinist 
writes: “We are using No. 3 machines in this office. 
Desiring to get a fourteen-point slug, we sent for liners 
and, with the liners, came a two-point piece of steel, to be 
inserted in the knife-block. Will you please tell me the 
necessity of the two-point piece of steel, and just how to 
use it: I have placed it between the wedge and the left- 
hand knife and screwed out the screws that regulate the 
trim of the rib. But when I want to set six-point solid it 
is necessary to take out the piece of steel and make all the 
adjustments over again.” Answer.— The steel pieces you 
referred to are auxiliary liners. They are intended to 
separate the right knife two points additional from the left 
knife. They are intended to remain attached, but you must 
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bear in mind that your right knife is two points farther 
from the left knife than is registered on the scale; thus, 
the scale registers twelve points and the space is really 
fourteen points. After these pieces are in place and the 
knife is set properly, keep them in position. 

Ho.Liow Siucs.—A Michigan operator writes: “I am 
sending you to-day a hollow slug, which is quite a too 
frequent occurrence on the No. 5 machine I am working on. 
I also enclose paper dipped in the metal immediately after 
slug was cast, showing metal was not too hot. Machine 
has been in use eighteen months and have had more or less 
trouble with hollow slugs — seems to be impossible to get 
governor regulated. Lock-up is O. K. Plunger is O. K. 
If you can give me any light on the subject, I shall esteem 
it a great favor.” Answer.— The appearance of the slug 
indicates hot metal combined with faulty plunger action. 
Proceed as follows: (1) Have by-pass in governor closed; 
then test and see if you have proper amount of mercury in 
the tube; add mercury until you can decrease flow by 
moving the adjusting-stem down. (2) Pull the disk for- 
ward and with the point of a knife-blade scratch the oxid 
from the cross-vents in the mouthpiece. (3) Remove the 
plunger and clean it by brushing. This should be done 
daily. Clean the hole on the side of the well with the hook 
on your pot-mouth wiper. (4) Have the proper amount of 
metal in the pot, then cast slugs; note as plunger descends 
if metal bubbles up; if so, order a new plunger. 


KEYBOARD Too Fast.—A Virginia machinist-operator 
writes: “I noticed that you published my inquiry and 
your reply in THE INLAND PRINTER of last month, and, 
thinking it might be of some help to others in my line of 
business, I will give you the solution of the trouble and the 
cause as I found it: The machine, a No. 3, was speeded 
up or, rather, the keyboard was, for a fast operator. The 
consequence was that the eccentric turned so rapidly the 
pawl struck the matrix before it could get to its proper 
place. In other words, the rolls turned so quick no letter 
would ‘double’ on the keyboard. Where the speed was 
reduced to normal, the damage to matrices ceased. How- 
ever, there are some puzzling things connected with the 
whole affair that I do not exactly understand. Maybe you 
can furnish a solution. That keyboard has been running 
at the same speed for a year and not a matrix damaged. 
The damage to matrices started all at once, and ceased 
only as above indicated. And, why damage only certain 
matrices? Not even the ones mostly used. What do you 
think of it?” Answer.—It seems that the disturbance 
was local. It may have been due to the channels being foul 
or other local causes of interference. It is evident that the 
matrix was damaged by the back verge pawl. 


DISTRIBUTOR TROUBLES.— A Florida machinist-operator 
writes: “We have been having trouble that none of us 
can get at. Two of the machines went crazy a couple of 
weeks ago and carry lower-case matrices too far and drop 
them in any old channel. This is no hallucination, as I 
have climbed up and picked them out myself and was per- 
fectly sober at the time and know positively that they were 
in the wrong channel. Sometimes they carry clear over to 
the pi channel. Then again, some days and some parts of 
days, they will drop in their respective channels. Now, if 
it is not asking too much, would like to know where the 
trouble lies. The combinations seem to be all right. The 
matrices, however, seem to hesitate in dropping even when 
falling into the right channel, and give a sort of short, 
quick swing just as they leave the bar. It happened on an 
old model 3 that has been in use four or five years, and also 
on a model 5, which is practically new.” Answer— This 
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trouble may be caused when a matrix falls and lies flat on 
top of the guides, serving as a support for the other 
matrices when they should have dropped, thus holding them 
up until their combinations passed over a gap in the dis- 
tributor bar. They are then carried along and are likely to 
drop in a wrong channel and, in some instances, are car- 
ried to the extreme end of the bar, as in the case you men- 
tion. The remedy lies in removing the matrix or matrices 
which may drop and lie flat on the guides and bending the 
guides so that they do not interfere with the free dropping 
of the matrices between them. They should all be spaced 
an equal distance apart, and have no bruises or bent-over 
edges. 


BRUISING OF MatTRIcES.—A Detroit (Mich.) operator 
writes: “I am having trouble of another kind, which is 
the bending and twisting of matrices. I send you by mail 
a box of them. If you can throw any light on the subject 
you will greatly oblige me. The distributor-box rails, 
upper and lower, are in good shape, having been on about 
two months. The lift can pick up only one thin matrix at 
a time —have thoroughly tested it. The bar pawl will 
just clean the outer wall of the slot. The matrices are 
lifted high enough to clear the upper rail one-sixteenth of 
an inch, which is according to instruction issued by the 
company; matrices do not bind on the brass strip. Also 
the em dash and ‘ &’ will not come down until I strike the 
key two or three times, but after one comes, others come 
all right. Can find nothing wrong with pawls, escapements, 
cams or cam rollers. Have three magazines; all bother 
the same. The above troubles are on a No. 5.” Answer.— 
An examination of the matrices failed to disclose either 
bent or twisted ones, but did show half a dozen having the 
back lower toe bruised. This bruise was caused by the 
aligning rib of the mold-keeper. The circumstance was 
possibly due to the disk advancing against a line when the 
elevator was not at its lowest point. This would indicate 
that the vise-automatic stop was not working, or that the 
machine was turned over by hand when it had stopped by 
the vise automatic. If your keyrod does not make a full 
stroke both up and down, it will cause the trouble you 
described; test it and see if it has full stroke. Should you 
find that the stroke is complete in both directions, then see 
if the channels and matrices are clean. 


DAMAGE TO MATRIX-DISTRIBUTING TEETH.—A graduate 
of the Inland Printer Technical School writes: “As a 
graduate of your school in 1903, I am asking for informa- 
tion in regard to a trouble I am having. Under separate 
cover, I am sending you a few matrices, and you will 
notice upon examination that the combinations are dam- 
aged. The machine is a model 2, and matrices for both 
magazines are affected. At first glance one would natu- 
rally say that the distributor bar was set wrong, but this is 
not the case, as there is about the proper distance — one 
thirty-second of an inch — between the top of matrices 
and the brass strip in the distributor bar. I have also 
tried to remedy the trouble by increasing and decreasing 
the distance at this point a trifle, but without avail, and 
you will notice that it catches the combinations on their 
points and, generally, on the three upper teeth. I am 
quite positive that the teeth are damaged by distributor, 
as the lines transfer easily at intermediate channel and 
from first elevator bar to distributor-box bar. The matrix 
bridge was worn, so I renewed that and also distributor- 
box rails, but that had no effect. I have never been able to 
see how the teeth are damaged by watching them distribute 
and, for that reason, I am unable to tell exactly what the 
trouble is in order to apply a remedy. After the teeth are 
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damaged in this way, the matrices naturally drop in wrong 
channels, and this is all that stands between me and clean 
proofs. Lower-case matrices are the ones most affected.” 
Answer.— The matrices exhibit signs of having been trans- 
ferred with more than normal force. It may be possible 
that the outside or beveled edge of the distributor bar has 
suffered damage; this condition of the bar would cut the 
combination teeth as shown. If you find that this bar is 
in no way damaged, examine the receiving end of the 
second-elevator bar. Bruises on the bar at that point will 
also cause trouble, as shown. Should you also find that this 
bar is not damaged, test the transfer of the line as follows: 
Assemble a line; let the last matrix be a pi sort; send in 
the line and lock the spaceband pawl. When the machine 
comes to a stop remove the three screws from the first- 
elevator top guide and take it off. Move the line now, until 
the pi matrix just touches the second elevator and, with the 
aid of a strong light, examine how the combination teeth 
align with the rails of the bar. In this position you can 
determine whether the second-elevator bar is in alignment 
with the matrices in the first elevator. Another thing: 
The bar in the top guide may be set too low; this will 
cause damage to the combinations. To test this, the top 
guide must be in position and the machine must be stopped 
as before, but without a line. Then raise the pawl! on the 
bar. While in this position, it should be just flush with the 
lower rail of the second-elevator bar. 


GAS GOVERNORS.—A Maryland operator writes: “I 
have been having trouble with slugs. I can’t get the heat 
(I suppose) regulated. If I get metal cold enough to get 
good slugs it gets too cold, and, on the other hand, too hot 
if gas is turned up —there seems to be no compromise or 
half-way point. And also the mouthpiece gets coated with 
metal and I have to continually wipe it off. I have tested 
lock-up and it is perfect; pot is set properly and occa- 
sionally I apply the stick graphite supplied by the Mergen- 
thaler Company; but still the metal covers the mouthpiece, 
whether I run it hot or cold. I may state that I have never 
had a back squirt of any kind in the year I have been 
running the machine, and it has only been in the last month 
or so that I have been having this trouble. We were told 
our metal needed refining and toning up, and we sent it to 
refiners and they refined it and added toning metal, but 
our trouble continues. The machine was installed a year 
ago, and is a No. 5 model (quick change). If you think it 
advisable to send slugs, will do so. In the meantime, if 
you can advise me about this matter it will be greatly 
appreciated.” Answer.— You can regulate your gas so 
that the temperature will be correct. First set your pres- 
sure regulator correctly, so that it will give you uniform 
supply. This operation consists in placing sufficient weight 
on the float so that you have a full flow of gas at your 
burner without the flame flaring or blowing. Too much 
weight prevents the valve responding to an increase in 
pressure; too little weight allows the valve to rise too 
high, thus cutting down the supply below normal. The 
gas inlet must be below the gas outlet. The machine gov- 
ernor will give you proper results if it is handled correctly. 
Have the proper amount of mercury in the governor and 
the by-pass (if you have one) closed, and the supply cock 
open wide, also all the burner-cocks. If the slug shows 
that the metal is cold, after casting a number of slugs, turn 
up a trifle on the adjusting plunger in the governor; after 
ten minutes, cast a few more slugs, and note conditions, 
changing the plunger each time a trifle upward, and, as 
each successive change is made with the plunger, allow 
more time to elapse before changing the next time. After 
this operation is carried on carefully, the governor will be 


correctly adjusted. The accumulation of metal on the 
mouthpiece is due possibly to two causes: imperfect lock-up 
and insufficient heat under the mouthpiece. To test the 
mouthpiece so there will be no doubt about the condition 
of it, proceed as follows: Pull out the mold disk and clean 
the back of the mold from adhering particles; this is 
accomplished by scraping with a sharp piece of brass. 
(Bear in mind, nothing harder than brass for this pur- 
pose.) Next, spread Prussian blue (bronze blue) evenly 
over the back of the mold from end to end. There should 
be no more ink on the mold than would be used on a roller 
to take an ordinary proof. The next operation is to close 
the vise and allow the cams to make several revolutions, 
or, you might stop the machine just after the mold-disk 
moves back off the locking studs; then open the vise and 
draw out the disk, making a close examination of the test 
on the mouthpiece. It may be found that the ink is not 
transferred evenly. In this case, the high spots can be 
filed off carefully, or the pot swung by adjusting the legs 
to give a full bearing of the mouthpiece against the mold. 


RECENT PATENTS ON COMPOSING MACHINERY. 


Spaceband Cleaner.— W. H. Schuyler, Traverse City, 
Michigan. Filed July 1, 1907. Issued March 9, 1909. 
No. 914,522. 

Monotype Machine.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Filed January 8,1907. Issued 
March 16, 1909. No. 915,538. 

Monotype Machine.— J. B. Church, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Lanston Monotype Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Filed October 22, 1902. Issued March 16, 
1909. No. 915,553. 

Electrical Keyboard Operator.— H. Drewell, Charlot- 
tenburg, Germany. Filed June 11, 1907. Issued March 
23, 1909. No. 915,748. 

Impression Machine.— F. H. Richards, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, assignor to American Typographic Corporation, 
of New Jersey. Filed April 18, 1901. Issued March 30, 
1909. No. 916,488. 

Linotype Matrix—H. Degener, Berlin, Germany. 
Filed November 19, 1908. Issued March 30, 1909. No. 
916,679. 





THE CANNON ROARED. 


While campaigning in his home State, Speaker Cannon 
was once inveigled into visiting the public schools of a 
town where he was billed to speak. 

In one of the lower grades, an ambitious teacher called 
upon a youthful Demosthenes to entertain the distin- 
guished visitor with an exhibition of amateur oratory. 
The selection attempted was Byron’s “ Battle of Water- 
loo,” and just as the boy reached the end of the first para- 
graph, Speaker Cannon suddenly gave vent to a violent 
sneeze. 

“But, hush! hark!” declaimed the youngster — “a 
deep sound strikes like a rising knell. Did ye hear it?” 

The visitors smiled, and a moment later the second 
sneeze — which the Speaker was vainly trying to hold 
back — came with increased violence. 

“ But hark ” (bawled the boy) —“ that heavy sound breaks 
in once more, 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm! arm! it is the cannon’s opening roar! ” 

This was too much, and the laugh that broke from the 
party swelled to a roar when “Uncle Joe” chuckled: “Put 
up your weapons, children; I won’t shoot any more.” — 
Success. 
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IS THE HOUR BASIS A MEASURE OF COST? 
BY M. J. BECKETT. 


Is the shop, or department, hour a correct standard by 
which to measure cost in the printing business? 

On first thought the answer seems to be yes. To many 
the cost-hour method seems to be the ne plus ultra of cost 
accounting. More time, thought and effort have been used 
to put on systems based on this method than on any other 
that has been attempted so far. Dando, Blanchard, various 
printers’ boards of trade, Franklin clubs, United Typothe- 
te of America and others are using the method with varia- 
tions and with varying degrees of success. They make the 
productive hour, based on pay-roll and overhead and includ- 
ing office and sales expense, the standard of costs. To one 
accustomed to a different way of thinking and working, 
many questions arise that do not take yes for an answer. 
The writer is obliged to take exceptions to the method and 
ventures the opinion that the whole plan is wrong and the 
so-called standard is no standard by which to measure costs 
at ail. 

The hour basis is ideal when it comes to applying it to 
It is not real. It does not give the exact 
facts in any job you may want to figure out. It may give 
what ought to be the cost, but not the actual cost, with any 
degree of accuracy in most cases. A correct system ought 
to give the cost of all jobs with accuracy. No provision is 
made for a variation of prices paid men working in a 
department. Every hour looks alike to the one figuring 
costs by this method. 

The knowledge of what the department-cost hour is 
may be of some use, but not in finding the exact cost on a 
job. If every worker gets the same wages, the plan might 
have some merit in cost work. Where the variations in 
wages are great, as in most shops, it is not at all feasible. 
It then becomes necessary to shift methods, make apologies 
for the discrepancies and inwardly to feel a little doubt as 
to your results being right. A doubtful method is a good 
deal like a doubtful egg, not at all satisfactory. The worst 
feature about it is that it will not admit of universal adap- 
tation to the requirements of the various departments of a 
single shop, to say nothing of its lack of adaptation to every 
shop and to all departments. 

The system is wrong in theory and pernicious in prac- 
tice. Here is an example of what may be found in any 
job figured by this method: 

A works ten hours, at 60 cents an hour; B, five hours, 
at 40 cents an hour; C twenty hours, at 20 cents; D, thirty 
hours, at 10 cents an hour — total, sixty-nine hours. The 
standard hour is $1. Would the cost of the job be $69, plus 
the material? Surely not. But some one who has nursed 
this pet theory because of its seemingly easy and simple 
use, and of its almost absolute show of accuracy, because 
based on exact facts derived from correctly kept records — 
even from double-entry books, that can be relied on and 
proven even beyond the possibility of a doubt — says: 
“ But, you have taken an extreme case. You do not see the 
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peauties of this method, its simplicity, its freedom from 
complication. All you have to do in figuring out the cost 
of a job is to find the amount spent for material and add 
its overhead; find the number of hours spent on the job 
and multiply the rate per hour; add to this product the 
material cost, and you have the exact cost.” Very true, an 
extreme case was cited and, possibly, too, all the beauties 
of the method have not appeared to the writer. An extreme 
example was taken in order to show the absurdity of apply- 
ing the principle to cost finding: If the main object is to 
find an easy way to figure, this method will fill the bill and 
salve the conscience of such as feel that they must have a 
cost system of some kind that will not be too much of a 
bother. The same inaccuracies will appear in almost every 
job that is figured, but in varying degrees. If it is desired 
to know the exact facts relative to any job, then a different 
method is necessary. In scientific work of any kind, theory 
is useful only so far as it helps to arrive at facts. If the 
theory leads to error, it is discarded and another tried until 
the right one is found, and it is adhered to. In all this dis- 
cussion of cost, it is the truth we are after, and the sooner 
a false method is discarded and the right one adopted the 
sooner we get away from error and the safer we are from 
loss. 

The so-called “ hour standard ”’ is like a Gunter’s chain, 
made of links of rubber-bands. It is elastic. You would 
dismiss a surveyor instanter who undertook to measure 
land for you with such a chain. He might come pretty 
close to the right measurement, and he might miss it a 
long way. At any rate, you would never feel quite sure of 
your ground. You would always be in a dispute with your 
neighbors. Ultimately a new survey would be necessary, 
and you would insist on an inelastic, absolutely correct 
standard. You can stretch the hour standard to cover 
every variation in wages, and make the seeming cost or 
ideal cost way out of proportion to what you ae to be 
the actual cost. Is it not too elastic? 

The department, or shop, hour is not a standard of cost. 
A standard is a fixed measure, always the same. It is a 
fact, not a supposition. It is a reality, not a fiction. It 
does not measure one lot of hours one way and another lot, 
even of the same number but of an entirely different value, 
and say they are the same. It places the correct value on 
each. There is no such thing as stretching a standard to 
suit the theory. It is the same yesterday, to-day and 
to-morrow. There is a standard by which every printer 
may measure every cost fact and be absolutely certain of 
correct results. The standard does not vary to suit the 
individuals, shops, departments, jobs, or allow of doubt as 
to its accuracy. Every one has it or can get it, and all 
ought to use it. It would unify prices and be of untold 
worth. 

This standard is fact and is a measure of facts. You 
can lay it down on any item of material or labor and get 
the cost. Every item of direct material, or of direct labor, 
is charged directly to the job in hand at actual cost and not 
its supposed or ideal cost. The indirect costs are added by 
the trigonometry of cost accounting with absolute cer- 
tainty, and you have the actual, and not a fictitious, cost 
of the job. 

It is impossible to measure the man hour by the shop, 
or department, hour, even though you attempt it by the 
finely divided five-minute unit scale, and get at the cost of 
individual jobs. A correct system ought to find the cost of 
all jobs alike. Any other system is a makeshift and not a 
system. It used to be thought that presswork could be 
measured by the thousand impressions. No one thinks of 
measuring the cost of presswork that way now. - Knowing 
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what the average cost per thousand impressions is does not 
entitle a man to figure the cost of any particular job by 
that standard. The same rule holds good on the standard 
thousand ems, or, to be more exact, the average cost per 
thousand ems. You can not lay the measure down on the 
job just completed and say, “ Eureka!” You have it and 
you don’t have it. A kind of a will-o’-the-wisp. The knowl- 
edge of these averages, along with the knowledge of the 
so-called standard hour, which is nothing more than the 
average hour, may serve some useful purpose, but not as a 
measure of costs. 

Cost is the truth expressed in dollars and cents as to 
the labor and material that go into any job. As to these 
charges, there ought to be no mixture of the known and 
unknown, of truth and error. It is false accounting to 
shovel all the overhead expenses into the smelting-pot with 
the labor and mold the resultant metal into “ standard- 
hour costs,” and use them in place of standard dollars for 
future cost work. Nice and easy as the plan looks on its 
face, much as we might desire to have such an easy scheme, 
it will not do, and leads to all kinds of errors and complica- 
tions. You can not say that the cost of a job is so much 
a thousand or an hour. 

There is a correct method. Why not adopt it? It is 
more simple, plain and comprehensive, and is adapted to 
every sort of shop. The bookkeeping is practically auto- 
matic, and this part is of the utmost importance in the 
smaller shops. 


After reading the foregoing article, Mr. Ellick, secre- 
tary and cost-accounting inductor of the Chicago Ben 
Franklin Club, said: “So far as he goes, Mr. Beckett is 
all right —a dollar (or inflexible) standard is superior to 
an hour (or flexible) standard. But, above all else, is the 
importance of educating the printer up to a knowledge of 
the value of costs, and doing it here and now. It so hap- 
pens that the illustration relative to wages does not apply 
to the situation confronting us in Chicago. Mr. Beckett 
occasionally mentions that we seek department costs, but 
his mind seems to be obsessed with the idea that we have a 
standard hour for the whole office. We hold rigidly to the 
department basis, and by doing so avoid great fluctuations 
in wages. Wage conditions in each department of the 
average office we deal with are much similar to the price of 
apples. You buy five apples for a quarter and, while there 
may be some variations as to size and quality, nothing is 
surer than that each apple costs you five cents. In the bind- 
ery, where there are fluctuations approximating those used 
by Mr. Beckett, the Ben Franklin Club does make the 
dollar the basis. He also, in my opinion, overestimates 
the discrepancies and misunderstandings likely to arise 
through our more easily understood and applied, if less 
rigidly scientific, system, while he underestimates the 
educational value of the easier way. Barring the fact that 
ours is the system that appeals most readily to the printer, 
I will not quarrel with Mr. Beckett over the general prin- 
ciples he lays down. I know the gentleman and have 
threshed out the subject with him about as far as he has 
gone in the article. Now, I am waiting to see how he 
applies his system. Maybe when he gets down to that, I 
will have something to say in the way of criticism or argu- 
ment. I infer that he would have one smelting-pot for the 
whole office. Is that fair, when the overhead is much 


greater, relatively, in one department than it is in another? 
I do not believe in charging press rollers against the 
composing-room. I suppose his system is elastic enough 
to permit of each office suiting itself in such matters. 


But, as I said, it is on questions of detail and of expediency 
rather than business principles that I will be found in 
disagreement with Mr. Beckett.” 


RELATION BETWEEN INVENTORIES AND 
INSURANCE. 


BY CHARLES S. BROWN. 
(From a noonday address before the Ben Franklin Club, of Chicago.) 


The estimated amount of money invested in printing 
materials throughout the United States is $750,000,000. 
This includes the composing-room, pressroom, bindery, 
electrotype, stereotype, engraving, lithographic and other 
departments. 

Within the past fifteen months values in some lines of 
printing materials have depreciated to such an extent that 
the printers’ assets to-day are fifty per cent less than they 
were fifteen months ago. This condition exists because of 
the present war between manufacturers of type and print- 
ing materials. As I understand it, the Ben Franklin Club 
is opposed to the cutting of prices, and justly so in this 
case, because there is not a printer in this country to-day 
whose plant valuation has not been lowered, and yet he is 
paying insurance premiums and taxes on a valuation of 
fifteen months ago. And do not forget, gentlemen, that 
your rating by all commercial agencies and creditors is 
based on your “ sound value.” 

A fire-insurance policy is the condensed wisdom of long 
experience of fire-insurance companies, who employ the 
best talent in the preparation of a policy that will protect 
the interests of the insurance companies. These policies 
do not always protect the insured. 

Thirty-five years’ experience in the printing business — 
twenty-five years of which time I have been selling and 
buying printing material of all kinds, making appraisals 
for courts, partners and receivers, settling fire-insurance 
losses with insurance adjusters, and placing values on 
printing outfits — has placed me in a position to know that 
printers generally are not prepared to give to partners, 
creditors, tax commissioners, receivers and insurance 
adjusters the “ sound value ” of their assets. 

Insurance is expensive, and the assured should be pre- 
pared to prove up, by the best possible proof, his loss in 
case of fire, so that a quick adjustment may be made, and 
the insured get his money. 

There are several values to be placed on a printing- 
office: First, value as a running business; second, tax 
assessment; third, the value of the plant to be sold under 
the hammer; fourth, fire-insurance value. 

The insured should be prepared to show the companies 
what his plant is worth at the time of a fire. If he can 
merely show the companies what his plant is worth at the 
time he insures, it will tend to lower the insurance rate; 
and it is certainly best for both the assured and the com- 
panies to have their liabilities fixed when the policy is 
written, so that both will know just what to expect in case 
of fire, and there may be no dispute, and the insured will 
get what he has paid for after the fire; in other words, 
insurance should be reduced to a science and to an indis- 
putable fixed basis on which the insurance company must 
settle, and thus the amount to be paid will be a known 
quantity to all parties concerned. 

If you were to burn out to-night, the first thing the 
insurance adjuster would ask you for to-morrow would be 
your inventory. If you did not have your inventory ready 
and complete, and your values listed right, the adjuster 
would have at least twenty-five per cent the best of you in 
the settlement. 
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An appraisal is a guess, the judgment of one, two or 
three persons. An inventory gives the actual market val- 
ues. You can make an appraisal from an inventory, but 
you can not make an inventory from an appraisal. 

Your local insurance agent has nothing whatever to 
do with the settlement of your loss. It is true that he 
solicits your business; he is glad to accept your risk and 
write all the insurance you want, because he gets his com- 
mission. The fact that he will write you policies amount- 
ing to more than the value of your plant without asking 
you for your inventory before the fire and accept the pre- 
miums paid him by the company is not a just business 
transaction, when we know that the companies send their 
shrewdest and sharpest adjusters to settle with you after 
the fire. The solicitor has nothing to say regarding the set- 
tlement of loss. 

A printing-office sold on the market under the hammer 
will only bring what the auctioneer knocks it down to the 
bidder for. It will sell as a business investment according 
to the dividend it is paying and the prestige it has. It 
should be taxed according to the appraised value of the 
assessor. If it burns, the insurance companies reserve the 
right in their policies to replace it at whatever the market 
value shall be, which is an acknowledgment that they 
should replace it with a new plant, because an up-to-date 
printing-plant for which the owners are continually buying 
new to replace old material, is as good at one time as it is 
at another. 

The object of insurance is to guarantee yourself against 
loss. If your plant inventories $10,000 net value and burns 
up, and you are carrying policies of $10,000, and it will cost 
you $10,000 to replace your plant to do the same volume of 
business that you did before the fire, is it not fair to expect 
insurance companies to either pay you $10,000 or buy a 
plant for you that is equally as good as your $10,000 plant? 

Solicitors for insurance companies are paid for getting 
your business, while insurance adjusters are paid for get- 
ting depreciations or buying your plant as cheaply as they 
can. If your inventory is scheduled properly in every 
department when you hand it to the insurance adjuster, it 
is up to him to figure off the discounts and bring your plant 
down to its market cash value. Then he will ask you for 
depreciations. You are prepared to meet him on an equal 
basis. You have not already depreciated your property 
and given him an opportunity to ask for further reductions 
in order to keep the cash payment which he expects to pay 
as low as possible. He is paid for buying your plant as 
cheap as he can. 

The blanket policy gives the assured an even chance 
for a just settlement with the companies. A dividend 
schedule is to the advantage of insurance companies. 
Thus, if your policy reads: 

$10,000 on pressroom, 

5,000 on composing-room, 

4,000 on bindery, 

3,000 on paper-stock, 

500 on office furniture and fixtures, 

and you happen to have $10,000 worth of paper-stock on 
hand, and the loss or damage is in your paper-stock only, 
the insurance companies will not transfer any of the 
amounts from the other departments to your stock-room 
to help make up the deficiency between $3,000 and $10,000. 
If you have a blanket policy covering your entire plant, 
you will then get whatever the amount of damage is to any 
department, providing you are carrying that amount of 
insurance. 

The inventory is an essential part of the insurance 
question. It is specifically mentioned in the standard insur- 
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ance policy. Inability on the part of the insured to comply 
with this condition at the time of loss places him at a 
decided disadvantage, which frequently results in a delayed 
and unsatisfactory settlement. 

The reduced rate, or coinsurance clause in common use, 
requiring the insured to carry insurance equal to eighty, 
ninety or one hundred per cent of the actual cash value of 
the insured property, imposes a heavy penalty for failure 
to comply with its terms. Unless the insured has an inven- 
tory and knows what the actual cash value is, he must 
suffer. He either carries too little insurance, and, conse- 
quently, has his recovery, in event of loss, greatly scaled 
down, or, in his anxiety to avoid this, he wastes money year 
after year in premiums on excessive insurance upon which 
he could not collect. A correct inventory would more than 
pay for itself in either case. 

After a disastrous fire an appraisal is at best unsatis- 
factory. Property is generally completely destroyed and 
thus overlooked by appraisers, or it is so badly damaged as 
to furnish little evidence of its original value. Again the 
insured suffers. 

In the event of loss, much property being totally 
destroyed, the insured, if he has no inventory, is without 
the conclusive evidence of a disinterested party as to the 
existence and value of the destroyed property, which is 
necessary to support his claim for damages. This leaves 
him at the mercy of the companies. 

Aside from insurance purposes a correct inventory is 
of great value and importance in many ways, as when a 
concern desires to reorganize, dispose of its holdings or 
acquire other properties. 


COST SYSTEM IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


The outlook at Minneapolis is very encouraging. The 
installation of the cost system in upward of twenty plants 
has produced many surprises for the owners in bringing to 
light leaks and faulty methods which were formerly prac- 
ticed. There has been a general awakening to the impor- 
tance of ascertaining costs, and several concerns who have 
not installed the uniform system have gotten to work and 
patched up the leaks in their old systems. Some have 
attempted to construct special systems to meet their special 
requirements. The more thoughtful business men among 
the printers are confident that the method adopted at Min- 
neapolis is the true solution to the problem of introducing 
cost systems into general use. 

Nearly every printer in the city had copies of cost sys- 
tems in their pigeon-holes awaiting a convenient time to 
get them out and adapt them to their requirements. But 
the time did not come. When the opportunity came to have 
a simple, comprehensive and accurate system installed 
under the direct supervision of an expert, the reality of 
the desire for a method of ascertaining costs became appar- 
ent, with the result that we believe that a proportionately 
larger number of plants and a larger percentage of the 
producing capacity in Minneapolis is working to-day under 
a uniform method of cost-finding than any other city in the 
country. 

Expert accountants who have examined the system 
which is being adopted here and made comparisons with 
other systems are confident that it is unsurpassed in sim- 
plicity, accuracy and ease of operation. The time required 
to handle it averages about three minutes per employee 
per day, for a girl or clerk of ordinary office experience. 
In several instances girls from the binderies who have had 
no office experience but are familiar with the operations of 
the plant have been trained with excellent results. 
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Minneapolis is just beginning a campaign of education 
in the printing industry, and judging from present indica- 
tions the reports from here are likely to grow in interest 
and will be worth watching.— U. T. A. Bulletin. 


EMPLOYERS AND THE UNIONS. 


t a recent meeting of the Master Printers’ and Book- 
binders’ Association of Toronto, Chester B. Ames, manager 
of the local Printers’ Board of Trade, spoke on the rela- 
tions between the buyers and sellers of labor. During the 
course of his remarks he said: 

“No sane employer will for a moment argue that 
unions are a bad thing. He must realize that without such 
organizations the employees would be in a sad state. 

“ Unfortunately, some employers have and would take 
advantage of the nonexistence of organized labor to secure 
their help at starvation wages. If nothing else has been 
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accomplished, the unions in combating this evil have rea- 
son enough for their existence. On the other hand, some 
radical leaders of the unions in their anxiety to show 
reasons for their election have carried the nagging, wor- 
rying policy toward employers to the limit. These meth- 
ods have led, in some cases, to the estrangement of both 
parties concerned. 

“Unfortunately, in the organizations of both employees 
and employers a great many of the best men do not attend 
their respective meetings, and the consequence is that the 
worst element oftentimes controls such organizations. 
This, it seems to me, is the main cause for the troubles 
which arise. I have never yet seen a case where meetings 
between the better element of both parties occurred in 
which a satisfactory settlement was not arrived at. 


“Arbitration is the only way in these enlightened times 
in which labor questions can be settled profitably to both 
sides, and the sooner both sides realize this, the sooner will 
both parties be pleased. 

“ Organized labor should strive for the betterment of 
their employers, and vice versa, the organized employers 
should try to ameliorate the condition of their employees. 
I believe events are working toward that point all the time, 
and that eventually strikes and lock-outs will be things of 
the past. 

“We should all strive for the common good and, by 
pulling together, much can be done, and, although the mil- 
lennium will not come right away, if we can make things 
easier and better for one another, we shall have accom- 
plished what organization is striving for.” 


ELLICK RETURNS TO FRANKLIN CLUB. 


It was announced last month that F. I. Ellick had 
resigned as secretary of the Ben Franklin Club, of Chicago. 
About that time the supply men held a meeting and deter- 
mined to coéperate with the club in the matter of giving 
credits and in other respects. Then it was discovered that 
Mr. Ellick was the repository of a mass of information of 
a special kind that the supply men were greatly in need of. 
There was no gainsaying that he knew more than any other 
man about trade conditions in the Windy City. The new 
element volunteered to pay its share of the expense if the 
proper man was found. That settled, the discussion again 
centered on Mr. Ellick. It was finally decided to see his 
employer, W. F. Whitman, and urge him to release Mr. 
Ellick. The argument used was that individual interests 
should be subordinated to what was so clearly a move for 
the general good. After a few days’ consideration Mr. 
Whitman responded to this appeal to his craft patriotism, 
and Ellick is again the Pooh-Bah of Chicago printerdom. 


QUESTIONABLE METHODS. 


The printers’ board of trade is an organization that 
has been doing a great amount of good in teaching printers 
how to acquire their own. Or, to put it more explicitly, it 
has been actively engaged in showing the printer why and 
how he should charge a fair price for his work. This is an 
exceedingly important part of business economy which 
hitherto the printer has failed to properly study, and he 
certainly requires to be taught the gospel of charging 
equitable prices for his product if he needs anything. 

Along this particular line the printers’ boards of trade 
have worked with marked success. They really deserve 
great credit for the actual results they have accomplished 
in the face of an uphill fight. For, paradoxical as it may 
seem, it is not always easy to point out to the printer, any 
more than to any other human mind, the extent of his 
shortcomings. 

While the campaign of the printers’ boards of trade 
has been eminently satisfactory, not so the means which 
they partly used to carry it on. 

Several complaints have lately been heard from repu- 
table printers’ supply houses, ink firms and paper-dealers 
regarding the manner in which the printers’ boards of 
trade have literally held them up for subscriptions for 
membership with the obvious alternative of facing a loss 
in trade if their suggestion (?) was not complied with. 

Such a method of gaining support is manifestly unfair. 
In fact, it is directly antagonistic to those principles which 
the members of the boards bound themselves to promote. 
It is inconsistent and unreasonable and dangerously 
approaching blackmail. 
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Printers’ boards of trade are scattered throughout the 
larger cities of Canada. Their membership fee is $50 
minimum. The ruinous results of such a demand can 
easily be estimated if those who are called upon to sub- 
scribe follow this policy to its logical conclusion. 

If a firm is going to support all or nearly all boards it 
must necessarily increase the price of its product. If it 
does this it leaves a loophole for foreign competition, by an 
underselling advantage. Then where does the board’s 
preference for its members, “ all things being equal,’’ come 
in? 

The printers’ boards of trade organizations are made 
up, primarily, to benefit those directly and actively engaged 
in the business of printing and publishing. As such it 
ought to be made self-supporting. Its basic principle is 
to make the business of the printer self-sustaining and 
profitable, and the practice of it dignified and congenial. 
The formulation and acceptance of those principles which 
made such an organization as the printers’ board of trade 
possible should be made to cover its methods of carrying 
on business. The printers of each locality ought to be able 
to support their own separate organization without beg- 
ging for help from those outside its legitimate membership. 

It has been the continuous practice of an unbusiness- 
like policy on the part of the printers that has been directly 
responsible for the existence of these boards. Sufficient 
clear judgment and hard-headed common sense should pre- 
vail among enough of the members to effectually prevent 
the continuance of such a pernicious policy. It certainly 
does not increase outside respect for the printer and it is 
extremely doubtful in the majority of cases if it tends to 
increase the printer’s respect for himself.— Printer and 
Publisher, Toronto. 


ADVERTISING LETTER-HEADS AT $2 A 
THOUSAND DEFENDED. 


Whenever the subject is discussed by printers, the con- 
sensus of opinion is that the advertising of printers’ prices 
is not only unethical but unfair to seller, buyer and the 
trade. Ernest L. Fantus, a member of the Ben Franklin 
Club, of Chicago, has been advertising letter-heads, envel- 
opes, cards, etc., at “ $2 a thousand” for eight years. He 
accepted an invitation to explain why he did it. As might 
be expected, the answer was summed up in two words, “ it 


pays.” Mr. Fantus maintained that if a printer advertises. 


he should indulge in specific advertising and not general 
publicity. That policy compels the quotation of prices, 
which establishes confidence and attracts work. “The 
prospective customer,” said the speaker, “ reasons that any 
business house having the courage to express its prices in 
its advertisement is more likely to give him a reasonable 
deal than the house that hides its prices behind a lot of 
hot-air talk.” Confidence established, the customer calls. 
If the advertised article is not good enough, “ it requires 
only ordinary salesmanship ability to sell a better article.” 
Mr. Fantus said: “ When a customer calls we push a 
grade of letter-heads for which $2.50 to $3 a thousand is 
charged and, usually, with success.” In addition to push- 
ing a better class of work, “ we show in our letter-head 
catalogue a number of mortised-stock electros, for the use 
of which we charge from 50 cents to $1.50 in addition to 
the cost of the letter-heads.” By these methods many cus- 
tomers who come looking for letter-heads at $2 a thousand 
leave an order for a $5 grade. Mr. Fantus urged that an 
advantage of advertising-brought business was the elimi- 
nation of haggling about prices. Seldom is one required 
to cut an advertised price. There is also an advantage in 
2-6 


having cash with order or on delivery. The speaker told 
his auditors that he received a deposit on a fair proportion 
of his work and the balance is paid before the work is deliv- 
ered. This reduces losses to the minimum, and what there 
are result from those paying the deposit and failing to call 
for the job or an occasional customer falling into the hands 
of the sheriff. Anticipating the question that would inevi- 


‘ tably arise in the minds of his hearers, Mr. Fantus asserted 


that substantial customers do respond to specific or price 
advertising. He said he had accounts with a number of 
large business houses and received orders from various 
parts of the country that had been attracted by the adver- 
tised prices. Indeed, this sort of business was found to be 
so desirable that Mr. Fantus adopted and has followed the 
policy of advertising prices in monthly publications with 
country circulations. 

Speaking of how he came to adopt advertising, Mr. 
Fantus said he was in business in a small way, and was 
seeking trade along the lines of least resistance. Unable 
to hire a man to go on the street soliciting, he tried an 
advertisement in a morning paper, purchasing a coupon- 
book for twenty insertions of a three-line advertisement. 
With the exception of inquiries for samples, the adver- 
tising brought no results until nearly the end of three 
weeks. At that time a man called, said he had noticed the 
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advertisement, and left an order for $20 worth of work on 
which he voluntarily paid a deposit of $5, promising to pay 
in full when proof was shown. 

Conscious that his methods had been criticized as not 
being in conformity with the ethics of the club, the speaker 
defended his position. He said he had never advertised an 
article that is worthless from the consumer’s standpoint, 
nor would he name a price in which there was not a fair 
profit. He pleaded guilty to occasionally quoting too low 
a price by guessing at what the cost of production would 
be, but he feared others were guilty of the same offense. 

Mr. Fantus said he would give up advertising if he 
ceased to quote prices, as it was imperative the user of 
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small space should do so. In defense of so doing the 
speaker said, “ Printing is a merchandise commodity in the 
eyes of most buyers, and can not be considered a profession 
like that of the doctor or lawyer. I believe printers’ ethics 
should consist of fair competition and a full understanding 
as to the costs and necessary profits. Education as to 
costs is what is needed, and I have received as much benefit 
as any person through membership in the Franklin Club. 
Nor am I lacking in appreciation of the vital importance of 
upholding and retaining the respect of our fellow trades- 
men. The Franklin Club has done its duty in eliminating 
the suspicion and ill-feeling that has been rife among the 
commercial printers.” 

During the course of his remarks Mr. Fantus digressed 
from his subject to speak of the utility of price-lists, 
saying: 

“Tn order to protect myself against my own misfigur- 
ing, I have prepared price-lists of many forms of printing, 
which I would not part with for any consideration, as long 
as I am in the printing business. 

“T believe every printer should save himself consider- 
able time and many mistakes by preparing price-lists of 
various forms and grades of printing he is called to figure 
on frequently. A price-list can be prepared for any form 
of stationery, blanks, circulars, folders, booklets and cata- 
logues, quoting prices at so much a thousand, and so much 
for each additional thousand. The prices quoted should be 
based upon a certain grade of paper and a certain size 
type, making reasonable allowances for the use of average 
display lines and cuts. Different quotations should be 
made for the various sizes and quantities. Take, as an 
illustration, a very ordinary form, for instance, a four- 
page folder, 6 by 9 inches in size; stock is 34 by 36, fifty- 
pound S. & S. C. book. The cost of stock can easily be 
figured. The composition is based upon leaded eight-point 
Linotype. The average cost of the production of such work 
can easily be ascertained. Then figure the cost of the 
average presswork, adding your usual percentage of profit 
and overhead expense, and you have the price, which will 
form the basis of giving a correct and fair estimate to the 
customer. The cost of additional quantities can be added 
to this. The cost of two-color work should be mentioned. 
This system of price-lists could be worked out complete 
from a small business card to a big catalogue, from quanti- 
ties of one thousand to one million. 

“T do not wish it to be understood that these ready- 
made figures will apply in each and every case, as I believe 
the cost of production between an average job of printing 
and a real high-grade piece of printed matter is more than 
double. 

“T do feel confident that price-lists could be created on 
most every form of printing belonging to the average, such 
as is turned out by most medium-sized printing-offices in 
this city.” 

L. C. Hurley, who also advertises prices, defended that 
policy by saying he found he was not a success as a solici- 
tor, so he resorted to advertising. He disavowed being a 
price-cutter, and mentioned his inability to secure work 
when in competition with some nonadvertisers, causing 
much amusement by mentioning the name of a member 
who has acquired fame by his opposition to advertising. 
Like Mr. Fantus, Mr. Hurley takes advantage of the 
economies incident to having three or four small jobs 
set and run at one time. He also said he was keen to 
take advantage of bargains in stock, which he sometimes 
divided with the customer and sometimes held for himself. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour there was no extended 
discussion of the views expressed by the speaker. 
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‘the employing printers of New York. 








THE PRICE MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Another step has been taken by the Committee of Fif- 
teen in New York. It has issued a circular addressed to 
It suggests prices 
that should prevail in New York for composition on a time 
or a piece basis and various kinds of presswork. These 
are substantially the same prices as obtain in Philadelphia 
and Boston. 

The circular also contains tables showing the cost of 
composition and presswork in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and Milwaukee, which the committee 
thinks interesting because of their similarity, prices of the 
western cities being about the same as those of New York 
and somewhat higher than the figures shown for the Hub 
and the Quaker City. Grouped as eastern and western 
cities, the greatest disparity appears in hand composition, 
figured on an hour basis, which the westerners found to be 
worth $1.01% and the easterners 96 cents. The circular 
contained a “ composite detailed statement of the ten New 
York offices,” from which the deductions were made. The 
statistics were secured from houses having authentic cost 
systems installed, and many —if not all —of the eastern 
establishments were being operated nine hours a day. 

This movement owes its origin largely to Charles W. 
Smith, who, having considerable experience in organiza- 
tion work, was secured by the New York Typothetz to act 
as secretary. He found general complaint of the ruinous 
competition prevalent. It was the old story —a large vol- 
ume of business and small profits. Anxious to do some- 
thing for the betterment of the trade, Mr. Smith found it 


’ necessary to ignore the limitations of the membership of 


the local Typothetz. He made an extensive canvass of the 
city, visiting printers irrespective of their organization 
affiliations, and secured five representative men to codper- 
ate with him in calling a mass-meeting. This committee 
was headed by former Congressman Little, for many years 


a leader in trade affairs in New York. This all resulted . 


in the now well-known mass-meeting of two hundred 
employing printers on December 28. The most notable 
action of the meeting was to enlarge the committee of five 
to one of fifteen. The Committee of Fifteen, which is now 
a familiar term in New York trade circles, is composed of 
the following gentlemen: Joseph J. Little (chairman), 
Robert Schalkenbach, William Green, M. J. Pendergast, 
Isaac H. Blanchard, Martin Stettiner, H. C. Hallenbeck, 
Edmund Osborn, Judd Redfield, William Kiesling, J. W. 
Bothwell, Frederick Alfred, M. R. Griswold, Edward 
Carroll, Jr., James Halley, and Mr. Smith as secretary. 

On being asked what were the latest developments, 
Mr. Smith directed attention to the circular already men- 
tioned, and said: 

“ The committee has held a number of meetings for the 
purpose of determining the best plan for dealing with the 
situation. It is its judgment that the only effective way 
for correcting the present practice of cutting prices is to 
bring the printers of the city together in some kind of a 
cost organization, which shall encourage the adoption of 
one general style of bookkeeping on the part of all print- 
ers, and shall teach them just what are their costs. It is 
presumed that no printer sells his product for less than it 
costs him to produce the same. 

“It is the purpose of the committee to continue instruc- 
tion work, and it is hoped the time is not far distant when 
the printers of New York city will come together in some 
sort of a cost organization, which shall, through its teach- 
ing and influence, place the printing industry of New York 
city on a paying basis.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. S., Ontario (419). — ‘‘ Although I have been engaged in conducting a 
newspaper and job office for a good many years, I feel that there are a great 
many details of accounting which I have never fathomed; therefore, I am 
anxious to take up your course at once.” 

The printing business is so full of little details that it 
is not a matter of wonder that one should not have fathomed 
all the details of accounting, too. Yet they are a part of 
the business. The mastery of every detail of costs is neces- 
sary to the highest success and ought to be approached 
with determination to go to the limit. You will find it a 
pleasure and there is profit as well. We wish you success 
in your studies along this line. When in need of help at 
any point, do not hesitate to ask. 

F. R. S., Massachusetts (421).— “In regard to the system of account- 
ing that you advertise, kindly send me particulars of the same. Is it in such 
condition that it can be applied at once by a competent bookkeeper? ” 

Information was sent in a personal letter as to the cost 
of the course. A competent bookkeeper ought to experience 
no trouble in applying it at once. He would have the 
advantage of knowing the general principles and it would 
be only a matter of grasping the particular ideas and 
beginning to carry them out in practice. He might have to 
sacrifice some of his pet notions and follow out the plan to 
the letter. If he is open to the truth and willing to give it 
a trial he will soon be convinced of its correctness and 
value. 

c. E. W., Montana (416).— “I feel that I need something of that 
nature.”’ 

One does not have to be in the printing business or any 
other business long to get the feeling of undoneness that 
comes from ignorance of costs. When a man feels that he 
is only guessing off the stuff he has to sell, he is not satis- 
fied with his business or with himself. A feeling of 
insecurity creeps over him and the desire for light becomes 
paramount. As competition becomes fiercer, the desire for 
exact knowledge grows stronger, and when one can stand 
the pressure no longer, he begins to look for relief. The 
road is plain and easy when you get on it. If every printer 
in the United States would undertake to work out this 
problem this year, a great advance would be noticed very 
soon. We hope you will get over your bad feeling, and you 
can. Will you? 

C. W. G., Indiana (460), writes: ‘‘ We have a good system of double- 
entry bookkeeping, also time-tickets made out for all employees daily; also 
have a cost-record book, where I keep the actual cost of all jobs, time taken 
from the daily slips collected every morning. I also know what our over- 
head expenses are. If there is anything that I am lacking, and if you think 
your course would be of benefit to me, I wish you would send me your propo- 
sition on the same. We do about $35,000 worth of business a year. Our 
plant consists of a Linotype, three cylinders, three jobbers, ruling machine 
and everything that goes to make up a first-class print-shop. We own our 
own building, have our own power and make our own light. In my opinion, 
I have one of the best cost-record systems I have ever seen or heard of, but 
if there is anything in your system that you think would be of benefit to me, 
I would be glad to hear from you.” 


Since so many printers are lax in their costs, it is 
gratifying to learn that you have a successful cost system 
in operation. Without knowing more about your methods, 
it would be difficult to say whether we could be of any 
assistance to you or not. You seem to be working along 
the right line. Correct theory of costs first, right book- 
keeping next, and then, persistent and careful use of 
means and methods constitute the entire thing. Recently, 
a man wrote us from Virginia that he had tried fifty-seven 
varieties of cost accounting and was ready for another, 
and would try ours. He evidently wants every helpful 
idea he can get and at any cost. He has spent $2,000 on 
his cost system. If you feel as he did, you may want to 
take up the course and be identified with our school. Our 
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charge for the course is $30, payable $10 with application 
and $10 per month. The scholarship is perpetual and will 
keep you in close touch with the cost work. After taking 
the course, you may find that you can make changes here 
and there in your system that will be advantageous. Criti- 
cisms and suggestions will be made on request, and ques- 
tions answered and difficult points debated until you are 
thoroughly satisfied. 

T. G. M., Connecticut (459), writes: ‘‘ This is a small office and a small 
man (financially), but if I can gain information on costs in printing and the 
information does not come too high, I would be pleased to hear from you, 
with particulars of your scheme.” 

You are as much entitled to know the cost of the prod- 
uct you have to sell as the printer of unlimited means, and 
can. If you are studying the cost problem you want to get 
the best instruction obtainable. You can not afford to 
spend ten or fifteen years and as many hundred dollars 
working out a system, when you can obtain the informa- 
tion you want by devoting an hour a day and a small 
amount of money. Within a few weeks you would have 
the whole thing and be ready to put it in practice. You 
would not think of making your own printing machines. 
They would cost too much. The cost system is a machine, 
in a sense, and a difficult one to build right. It is the cor- 
rect theory of costs at the start. 

I. H. S., Ontario (417). — ‘* We run a job department in connection with 
our newspaper and want to get hold of some system of bookkeeping that will 
enable us to tell where we are at without“making a two or three days’ job 
of it, as is the case when you have to take inventory. We want to be able 
to tell every week the amount of jobwork and advertising we have done, 
how much it cost to do it and the profit, and how it compared with last 
year.” 

It has come to be the case in the machinery world that 
if you name or show the article you wish made, the machin- 
ist will produce the machine to do the work. Your require- 
ments are rather severe, but the right kind of accounting 
will reward you with the figures you are after. Most men 
would be satisfied to know how their business stood ‘at the 
end of each month. To find out weekly or daily is only a 
matter of doing oftener the things necessary. The Inland 
Printer Technical School Course gives you the “ machine ” 
you are looking for. It is “up to you” and your book- 
keeper to do the rest. The course has been tested out for 
years and you need have no fear of getting an experiment 
on your hands that will add to your difficulties and troubles 
without giving you the information you so much desire. 
Do you want it? 

P. B. W., Illinois (423). — “ For several months I have been greatly 
interested in the Cost and Method department of THe INLAND PRINTER. 
Along last summer you had an article headed “‘A Cost System in Michigan.’’ 
I have read and re-read that article several times and it strikes me in the 
right place. Here we are running a three-Gordon shop, doing a business 
that will average $1,200 per month and my partner and myself get about 
$200 each from it. I know some jobs are run on an unprofitable basis. We 
must make an awful profit on some others. We don’t know our costs, but 
of course we imagine we do. You mentioned at that time a book that was 
in process of preparation with blank forms, etc., which, if put into operation, 
would enable any printer to ascertain his costs accurately. My object is to 
ask if this book is completed and from whom it can be obtained.” 

Mr. W.’s letter is another evidence of the widespread 
interest in the study of costs. Printers have always been 
interested in the subject, but it is only in recent years that 
cost accounting has been reduced to a science, and now that 
a practical system is offered many are availing themselves 
of the opportunity and are taking up the study with a view 
to installing it in their own plants. We congratulate 
Mr. W. and his partner on making such a good showing. 
They are making good money now out of their investment. 
They are aware of two dangers, one of undercharging and 
the other of overcharging. Close competition would hurt 
and they know it. To strike the golden mean would be to 
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If one does not know what his 
product is worth he can not avoid being unjust either to 
himself or to his customer at times, and this gives one a 
feeling of weakness and allows a “ tough ” customer to dic- 


reach the highest success. 


tate his own price. If a man is sure of his ground he can 
say “no” with an emphasis that carries conviction. The 
books and blanks referred to are now ready and can be had 
of the Inland Printer Technical School in the form of les- 
sons. The first thought of publishing the system in book 
form, simply, was abandoned, and the correspondence 
course adopted. The personal-help plan afforded by this 
method adds greatly to its value to the student. After the 
student has completed his course, he will be given help and 
advice whenever jhe needs it. This feature alone is worth 
the cost of the course. 


NEWSPAPERS 3,609 YEARS OLD. 

The Pekin (China) King-Choo (daily newspaper), pre- 
paring to celebrate its one thousandth birthday, it would 
seem interesting, in comparison, to discover the birthdays 
of newspapers among the Caucasian races. 

The most reliable figures obtainable are as follows: 
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The last two dates represent the years when the famous 
dailies, now in existence, were founded under their present 
name, to be issued continuously ever since. 

But, according to the French investigator, Professor 
Eugene Revillout, the London Morning Post and the Times, 
respectively, represent no higher type of newspaper than 
was the Official Gazette, published 1,700 years before Christ 
in Egypt. Late explorations in Egyptian tombs show, 
according to the authority named, that the Official Gazette 
of Egypt was a newspaper in every sense of the word, and 
that under the royal ministers of state under King Thoth- 
mes ‘the Second absolutely relied upon its reports, often 
making them the basis of their own to the king and of 
negotiations of foreign powers. 

King-Choo, the Pekin daily newspaper, likewise official 
in character, appeared first A. D. 911, at the beginning of 
the year, and its every issue since then is on file at the Chi- 
nese State Department. Typographically, in make-up, 
style and grade of paper, King-Choo has not changed in a 
thousand years. 7 

The various editors are responsible with their heads for 
the accuracy of the reports published. In the course of the 
thousand years of the King-Choo’s life fifteen of its editors- 
in-chief were dragged from the office by their pigtails and 
beheaded for typographical and other small errors. 

Notizzi Scritti was first issued by the Venetian Govern- 
ment during the wars with the Turks. Though printing 
had been invented more than one hundred years previous, 
the Venetian state newspaper was done in writing. A pub- 
lie official carried it around town and read it from horse- 
back, all within hearing having to pay a small copper coin, 
called gazetta, for the information given. From this our 
modern gazette, meaning newspaper, is derived. 

Abraham Verhoeven founded the Niewwe Tigdingen at 
Antwerp in 1605. It consisted of sixteen pages, and, like 
a modern Sunday paper, boasted of special sections with 
illustrations, music, etc. 
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The oldest English newspaper was the London Weekly 
News, issued in 1622. In May, 1631, the Gazette de France 
first saw the light as a weekly, costing two coppers. The 
Gazette was printed on four quarto pages and had the most 
distinguished staff a paper ever boasted. King Louis XIII. 
edited the “‘ Echoes,” the gossip of the court and the sciences, 
while Cardinal Richelieu was foreign editor. The Gazette 
was a moderate success from the start, and one year after 
its first appearance King and Cardinal began to issue an 
eight-page paper. The Gazette has now been published for 
two hundred and seventy-seven years, and never missed an 
issue. 

The first English paper to print illustrations was the 
London Weekly Current, but the date of its birth is uncer- 
tain. When the Mercurius Civicus made its initial bow, in 
1643, its chief feature was a woodcut representing Charles 
I.— Henry W. Fischer, in Chicago Examiner. 





ONE WAY TO INSULT A MAN. 

He was a fine type of the old Southern colonel, the fiery 
scion of a race of cavaliers. Also, he was exceedingly 
wrathy. He had just received a letter from a man, “a low 
soht of puhson, suh, I assure you,” which displeased him 
immensely, and he was debating, inwardly, how best to 
convey to this vulgar correspondent an adequate expression 
of his (the colonel’s) opinion of him. 

But his stenographer was a lady. 

The colonel snorted, made two or three false starts, and 
finally dictated: 

“ Sir,— My stenographer, being a lady, can not tran- 
scribe what I think of you. I, being a gentleman, can not 
think it. But you, being neither, will readily understand 
what I mean.” — The Circle. 





THE REAL THING IN NEWS-GATHERING. 

The haste of which we hear so much in the preparation 
of a day’s paper asks no sacrifice of a man’s ideas or style; 
it asks only that he should have the aptitude. People won- 
der — especially the people whose plays have just been 
“ slated ”’ —— how a dramatic critic can form an opinion of 
a piece and express it between the fall of the last curtain 
and the starting of the press. 

If he can’t do this, one eminent critic has justly 
observed, he is not fit for his profession. And what will 
most help him toward fitness? Not simply the mere 
mechanical readiness to write, but a habit of clear thinking 
— the habit which it is one of the aims of a university edu- 
cation to foster.— Hart Lyman, editor New York Tribune. 





**THE PLAY’S THE THING.” 


Wilton Lackaye, in the Sunday Magazine, points out 
that Shakespeare never wrote “the play’s the thing,” 
though without regard to the context in which the words 
are used he is quoted as having so written. The expression, 
with its context from the mouth of Hamlet is, 


the play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king. 





Like Roosevelt’s misapplication of Bunyan’s allegory of 
the “Man with the Muck-rake,” these ideas get twisted 
into the mind of the public, and it is mighty hard to correct 
a set mental warp. 





Mepium — “Is there any question you would like to 


ask your first wife? ” 
‘ Yes, I would like to ask her to give my second wife her 


recipe for mince-meat.” — The News. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


A TRANSFER-GOLD INK (457).— “Can. you advise me 
where I can procure a transfer-gold ink? By this I mean 
an ink that can be printed on thin paper, which will be laid 
face down on a piece of cloth and, when brought under 
pressure of a hot iron, will make a clear transfer on the 
cloth.” Answer.— We have not heard of such an ink. 
Possibly our ink-dealers can inform us. 


A SIxty-FIVE LINE SCREEN (458) .— “ Enclosed are two 
impressions of half-tone cuts. Kindly let me know the 
exact screen of these cuts. The engraver says they are 
sixty-five line. I figure they are seventy-five line. What 
caused the dark lines to appear near the edge of the cut?” 
Answer.— The cuts are sixty-five line screen. The dark 
line near the edge appeared in the copy and should have 
been trimmed off before mounting. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAYS ON A ROTARY PRESS (453).— 
Mr. B. Nolan, 951 Whitlock avenue, New York, an expert 
on rotary presswork, writes as follows: “In your last 
issue an inquiry appeared concerning the use of overlays 
on a rotary press. For a number of years I have used 
overlays on rotary presses for magazines and other grades 
of work. In many cases a half million impressions have 
been printed with one make-ready from a set of plates, 
without damage to them, by using a mechanical overlay in 
connection with the make-ready. From my broad expe- 
rience in this line of work, I can say that nothing else 
can give the results which are obtained by a mechanical 
overlay.” 


INK DoEs Not Lirt PROPERLY (456).— Submits a folder 
printed on buff-coated bristol. A solid tint-block is printed 
in a tint which appears a shade darker than the stock. 
The black form consists of light-faced type and a half-tone 
cut of a building. This cut does not print well over the 
tint, while on the untinted surface it prints properly. The 
letter reads as follows: “In printing the folder enclosed 
we were unable to have the black form print on the tint 
properly. The tint was made of mixing white and Japan 
drier. It laid two days before putting on the black form. 
An impression of the black form on the plain stock gives 
good results. How can I get the black to cover properly 
on the tint? The ink is a half-tone black and cost $l a 
pound.” Answer.—As the tint is already printed it can 
not be modified. Mix a small amount of stiff job black with 
the half-tone black; add as much as the stock will stand. 
There are several compounds on the market, which are 
useful in a case of this kind. A small quantity added to 
the ink will prevent the mottled appearance and will give 
it body. 

SHRINKAGE OF CARDBOARD (451).—“ Will you please 
supply us the following information? (1) What age 
should cardboard have to prevent stretching or shrinking? 
It is cut in half the long way. (2) As the register must 
be perfect, why must it have age? (3) How can register 
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be assured if the cardboard is new, when the work is to be 
printed on a cylinder press?” Answer.—(1) Cardboard 
will season or assume a suitable condition for register 
work by remaining in a uniform state of temperature for 
a time, varying from several days to a month. Much 
depends upon the filler, however, which may be of an 
absorbent nature. (2) The reason that the stock should 
be seasoned is that it should maintain its exact dimension 
after the first impression without change. If an unsea- 
soned lot of stock is printed, and the surface area of the 
impression diminishes by the drying of the stock, the reg- 
ister with the second form will be distorted. If a further 
change takes place after the second impression, it will be 
manifest by further imperfection, in the register. (3) If 
the nature of the work permits the various colors to be 
printed in close succession, fair register may be obtained; 
however, it is a hazardous undertaking to print from 
unseasoned stock, where close register is desired. 


PRINTING DUO-TONE PLATES . (455).— Submits two 
impressions of a set of duo-tone plates, 3% by 6 inches. 
The black plate has a fine line surrounding it, as in an 
ordinary square half-tone cut. The screen angle of this 
plate is normal. The tint-plate is without the line, and is 
of a different screen angle. The query concerns the opera- 
tion of printing these plates and is as follows: “The 
enclosed proofs are of two of the cuts to be used in duo-tone 
work. We have had no experience in this class of work, 
but should like to undertake the job and turn it out in a 
creditable manner. We will be pleased if you will indicate 
to us the procedure to follow in printing these plates.” 
Answer.— First, select a good grade of paper or cardboard. 
The printing surface should be uniformly smooth, but not 
necessarily glossy. The inks should be selected to conform 
to the quality of the stock, or must later be modified to 
work properly. For the tint, use a quality of ink which 
will not peel the stock, and carry as much drier as it will 
stand. In the darker color, which will usually be the sec- 
ond plate, the ink must have a stiff body, without extreme 
tackiness, otherwise. it will lift the surface of the stock. 
The following color combinations may be used: Light 
orange with black; light azure or light fawn with photo- 
brown; light or medium emerald green with green-black. 
Do not carry the tint very strong in color. Full color is to 
be carried on the back plate, and the work should be slip- 
sheeted or laid out carefully in racks. In the make-ready 
use a hard tympan. The same cut overlay may be used for 
both plates. Do not carry too much impression, as it tends 
to give flatness in appearance to the plate. 


GOLD INK ON AUTOMATIC CARD PREss (452).— Submits 
a steel-blue glazed card, 1% by 3 inches, on which a gold 
border is printed. These cards are used as mounts for 
pearl buttons. The query reads: “ Will you inform us as 
to the best method of producing a bronze finish on cards 
similar to the enclosed? We have a automatic card 
press and, as the cards must be turned out at a low price, 
they will not bear bronzing or much handling.” Answer.— 
The surface of the card will admit the use of gold ink. We 
would advise the selection of the best grade. It is a meas- 
ure of economy in time and material. When ordering the 
ink mention the style of press and the speed you desire to 
run it; also send a sample of the card stock. In this 
grade of cardboard there is usually considerable stock lint 
attached to the sides of the cut cards. This should be 
brushed ‘off with a piece of cloth, otherwise small particles 
are carried into the machine and become attached to the 
rollers. The jogging of the cards previous to placing in 
the holder will enable them to be separated without diffi- 
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culty. The temperature of the: room where the press is 
operated should be at or above eighty degrees to secure the 
best results with gold ink. The rollers should be medium 
and have light contact with the plate. New rollers should 
not be used, as the ink usually has a greater affinity for the 
roller than for the form, thus making it necessary to carry 
a surplus of color. In forms having fine lines there is a 
tendency for the ink to fill in, making it necessary to watch 
the work closely. The form should be cleaned at regular 
intervals with a brush of fine bristles and benzine. There 
is little danger of offset if the cards are stacked in small 
piles after printing. It is advisable to use a hard tympan. 

WEARING OF TYPE ON PAGE HEADS (454.)— Submits a 
section of a magazine form, the two sides of which were 
run off on different presses of the same make. The page 
head and the foot slugs of each column of every page on 
one side shows wear, while on the opposite side the condi- 
tions are normal. The letter of inquiry is as follows: 
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form. This condition may be easily ascertained. Deter- 
mine the height of bed-bearers by micrometer measure- 
ment, and not by height to height test with a cut or type. 
The bearers should be .918 inch in height. If they are that 
height they should not be underlayed. If found under 
height, order a new set. With a form on the press and 
everything ready to run, place a strip of French folio on 
each bed-bearer, opposite the first row of pages, then turn 
the cylinder over until it covers the center of the first row 
of pages; at this position of the cylinder the strips of folio 
should be held tightly. In other words, the pressure of the 
cylinder bearers should be firm on the bed-bearers, other- 
wise the page edge must bear the brunt, and unison of 
travel between the cylinder and bed is out of the question. 
The grinding of the type on page edges must naturally 
follow. Suppose it is found that the folio strips are held 
firmly, the next step is to determine if the proper amount 
of tympan is used on the cylinder. In theory, the circum- 





“ HOLY CATS! THERE’S A DOG.” 


“ The enclosed section shows a form of our paper which is 
printed on a press. Please note the wear on the 
edges where the cylinder takes the impression and also 
where it leaves the form. The form also wears on the 
heads, but not so much as the foot of the columns. The run 
is seventy thousand, and while our forms hold up on every 
other press in the house, they go to the bad after about 
twenty thousand have been run on this machine. Our 
pressroom manager says that the press does not ‘ gutter,’ 
and that the bearers are amply high. It can not be the 
fault of the slugs, else the same trouble would occur on the 
other presses. Our press carries this entire run 
without showing any wear. What suggestions do you 
offer?’ Answer.—As nothing was mentioned regarding 
the length of time the two presses were in use, we figure 
the press giving the trouble to be the older, and that it 
may require readjusting due to wear and other causes. 
However, if the reverse is true, it still requires the atten- 
tion of a press machinist, for, we believe, that the press 
does gutter. It may be possible that the cylinder and bed 
are not traveling in unison or that the cylinder rides the 











ference of the cylinder on the printing surface should be 
equal to that of the cylinder bearers. In practice it usually 
exceeds that measurement. This excess is used to compen- 
sate for the compression which normally takes place in a 
tympan. On presses which are cut deep for soft blankets, 
this excess may be greater than on machines intended for 
the finer grades of work. However, it may be considered 
safe where a hard tympan is carried, to have one draw- 
sheet in excess of bearer height. When the cylinder is 
dressed with the correct amount of packing and the form 
receives the proper make-ready, there should be no grind- 
ing of type and no slurring. To eliminate this latter form 
of trouble, the cylinder and the bed bearers must be kept 
tree from oil, so that the maximum amount of friction will 
result. Where there is a slight slippage of cylinder at the 
point of first contact with the form, the type will show 
wear on long runs, even though the impression is light at 
that place. Some pressmen, for that reason, place chalk, 
magnesia or crocus powder on the bed-bearers to induce 
friction sufficient to prevent the slippage. This plan should 
not be adopted, as it is fundamentally wrong. If this diffi- 
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culty is present on a comparatively new machine, it may 
require the service of a press machinist to correct the 
trouble. 

THREE-COLOR WORK ON PLATEN PRESS (393).— Submits 
an impression of a tricolor plate 3% by 5% inches printed 
on highly finished enamel stock. The plate has an unfinished 
appearance, possibly due to the imperfect make-ready of 
the various color-plates. Where a combination of the three 
colors exists the result appears smudgy. Process inks were 
used evidently, but the condition of the plates, or the 
manipulation of the make-ready, gave faulty results. The 
letter of inquiry is as follows: “Iam sending a sample of 
the first three-color job I have handled. I would like your 
criticism, as I want to know where the fault lies, so that I 
may have a better idea and knowledge of the way to do this 
work properly. Should an overlay be used for the various 
plates? If so, should it be of heavy or light paper?” 
Answer.— The essentials for producing tri-color work must 
necessarily begin with having plates of proper screen 
angles and color gradation. Suitable well-seasoned stock 
and process colors are also necessary features. The make- 
ready and the proper handling of color are the telling fac- 
tors in well-finished work of this kind. It is a practice of 
some engravers to furnish a black and a color impression 
of each plate, as well as the series of progressive impres- 
sions, so that the pressman may know by comparison the 
strength of tone to produce in the matter of overlaying as 
well as the depth of color to maintain in printing the sev- 
eral plates. In making ready the yellow plate the press 
may be inked lightly with black ink. The plate should be 
underlayed as in ordinary half-tone work, to a point where 
uniformity of impression is obtained. In the preparation 
of the overlays for the various color-plates, the artist’s 
proofs in black of these several plates will be the guide for 
the gradation of tone which the overlays are intended to 
produce and maintain. The reason for the overlay is that a 
flat impression: would ultimately increase the density of 
the high lights and middle tones, thereby impairing the 
tone value of the various plates in relation one to the other. 
The overlay for each of the several color-plates must not 
produce weaker high lights nor stronger middle tones or 
shadows than the artist’s black proof. Herein lies the 
value of the artist’s proof to the pressman. When the 
yellow plate has been made ready in black, so as to com- 
pare favorably with its corresponding proof in black, the 
press may be washed up several times to insure absolute 
cleanness. A sufficient quantity of yellow may be dis- 
tributed and a number of impressions printed, so as to 
regulate the fountain, that the color may be made uniform 
with the impression in yellow furnished by the engraver. 
When the run is under way, frequent comparisons must be 
made with the color “ copy” to make certain that a uni- 
form depth of color is maintained. During the run the 
plate should be washed out at regular intervals, to insure 
that the middle tones do not develop into solids. This pre- 
caution will be necessary during the run on the other colors 
as well. If the run is a long one, occupying several days or 
more on one color, it may be considered good policy to start 
the second color on another press after the first color, or 
yellow, is under way about twenty-four hours. In the mat- 
ter of make-ready the red and blue will receive the same 
manner of treatment as the yellow, and necessarily the 
same amount of care must be exercised as regards the 
depth of color and the cleanness of the plates during the 
run. As the process inks furnished by the various makers 
are usually suited for the grades of stock commonly used, 
it may, however, become necessary, owing to working con- 
ditions, that an ink must be modified in body or drying 


capacity, to conform to the grade of stock or to the lapse 
of time between colors. It should be understood that the 
change made in the body of an ink, for the purpose of con- 
forming to the stock or other conditions, must not impair 
its color strength, for this would ultimately result in weak 
color combinations. The beginner in the process of devel- 
oping skill in this line of work will produce satisfactory 
results by close observance of the tone values in the artists’ 
proofs and the depth of color carried in the series of pro- 
gressive proofs. A close matching in these ne can 
hardly bring failure. 





DRUMMING UP TRADE. 

The accompanying reproduction of a bill shows a curi- 
ous instance of the way advertising is sometimes done in 
India. It is from the office of the Musheer-I-Deccan, the 
leading paper in Hyderabad, the largest and wealthiest 
native state in India. The total amount of the bill is 150 
rupees, equivalent to $50 in American money. Mr. W. M. 
Kelley, of New York, who contributes the specimen, com- 
ments: “Just see what you can get for $50 in this man’s 
country — and besides have music on the side.” 
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An Indian advertising bill. 




















The Musheer-I-Deccan is printed in Urdu, but no type 
is used in its production. The matter is written on paper 
and transferred to a stone and lithographed. When there 
is a shortage of paper, the editors and reporters write 
direct on the stone. The original copy of the bill repro- 
duced herewith was printed on ordinary faint-lined fools- 
cap. 





WHEN IS A PRINTER LIKE A HEN? 
Adman — “ That printer advertises like a hen.” 
Piker — “ Why?” 
Adman — “ Look at his ad.— ‘ Cut — cut — cut — a-a-a 
cut.’ ”? — The Omelet Editor. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 
postal card. 


IN these days, when everything possible is run on a 
system of card indexes, it is a wise publisher who prints 
his advertising rates on a 3 by 5 card. This question is 
being widely agitated just now, and it is a good movement, 
as the large advertiser and the advertising agent, in select- 
ing a list of papers, is more likely to use those whose rates 
are on file and easily accessible. 

AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 26.—As this department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER closes, the vote on the best ads. sub- 
mitted in Contest No. 26 is coming in rapidly, and it is 
expected that everything will be in readiness for the pub- 
lication of the result in the next issue. Although it is too 
early to announce the winner, the returns so far received 
indicate that the first honor may go to Boston. 

Paip READERS Must BE MARKED.— Massachusetts has 
under consideration the passage of a law compelling news- 
papers to mark all paid matter unless it plainly appears 
as an advertisement. Reading notices in the news columns 
will have to be preceded or followed by the word “ adver- 
tisement ” in a separate line and in type not smaller than 
the body-type of the paper. The proposed law even pro- 
vides that money can not be paid for mention in the edito- 
rial columns of a newspaper unless the item is marked 
“ advertisement.” 

KEEPING TRADE, AT HOME.— In the editorial columns of 
the Illinois Courier, Jacksonville, Illinois, recently appeared 
an excellent argument on how the local merchant may keep 


trade at home, a portion of which is appended, as it could . 


be used to advantage by publishers in other cities: 


There is another interesting point concerning newspaper advertising to 
which we wish to call the attention of the merchants of Jacksonville. Did 
you ever stop to consider how much material of various kinds is purchased 
outside of the city by our people? Did you ever observe how much adver- 
tising calculated to draw trade of this kind is to be found in the metro- 
politan newspapers? These papers have a large circulation in Jacksonville 
and surrounding country. The subscribers read the advertisements; they see 


the advertisement of something they want. Do they then go to the local mer- 
chant who deals in such goods and make their purchase? Not for a minute. 
They go to the postoffice and buy a money order, or they write a check, and 
the business goes to Chicago or St. Louis. Why? Because the Chicago and 
St. Louis houses advertise for the business. Hundreds of people right here 
in Jacksonville bvy practically all of their clothing in other cities. They 
don’t really get better goods for less money, though some of them doubtless 
think they do. But the outside firm brings the matter of clothes to their 
attention at the proper time by advertising. 

The merchants of Jacksonville might easily keep a large proportion of 
this trade at home. But they won’t do it. They ‘can’t afford ” to adver- 


tise; they consider it an expense. If they but realized it, they can’t afford 
not to advertise. It is not an expense; it is an investment. ‘ 
SPECIAL IssuES.— One of the most interesting special 
numbers received this month comes from Honolulu. It is 
the “Floral Parade Number” of the Paradise of the 
Pacific, a monthly magazine describing the interesting 





events and attractive features of progressive Honolulu. 
It is beautifully illustrated with nicely printed half-tones 
of the prize-winning automobiles and carriages decorated 
for the parade. Another special issue is attractive from 
a different standpoint — that of quantity of advertising. 
It is the “ Prosperity Edition” of the Hannibal (Mo.) 
Courier-Post, and it certainly has marked indications of 
“ prosperity,” as nearly thirty of its forty pages are adver- 
tising. 

Goop Ap. DIsPpLAY.— Compositors are frequently puz- 
zled at their failure to procure results that are satisfactory 
to themselves, even when they have adopted the same 
arrangement as that of some ad. that has appealed to them 
as particularly effective. Their work, when compared 
with that of the printer whose ad. they have admired, 
appears flat and characterless. This result (or, rather, 
lack of result) usually comes from two things —a failure 
to appreciate the great value of contrast in display, and 
the proper distribution of white space. The importance of 
proper contrast is a point which is being constantly empha- 
sized in this department, but it will stand repeating and 
illustrating. Some examples of good ad. display which well 
illustrate these points are reproduced (Nos. 1, 2,3). They 
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(Successor to Leibsoba Bros. & Bryant) Estherville, Iowa 
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No. 1.—An example of proper contrast, good balance and effective panels. 


are the work of Vance R. Noe, of the Estherville (Iowa) 
Enterprise. No. 1, which in the original was six columns 
wide, would be conceded by any critic as an excellent piece 
of ad. composition; it is well balanced; has just the proper 
amount of white space, the headings in the various panels 
are well displayed, and the general effect is pleasing. Yet, 
with all its good points, it would require the changing of 
but one line to place the ad. in the characterless class. 
That one line is “ Earl C. Bryant.” Suppose this were set 
in the same size type as “Suit Specials’? — it will be 
easily recognized that the entire appearance of the ad. 
would be changed. But this ad. has another good feature, 


the lack of which is often the cause of failure — it is prop-. 


erly squared up. There is no long-line, short-line effect. 
This effect is one which is the hardest for the inexpe- 



























































































































rienced compositor to get away from. It requires study, 
practice and experience to acquire a knowledge of other 
arrangements which will obviate a difficulty of this kind 
when it is recognized. The other two ads. show additional 
examples of good contrast. In No. 2 the main line is, per- 
haps, a trifle larger than was necessary, but it is better to 
err in this way than the other. No. 3 is an evidence that 
black type is not always necessary to produce the same 
result, although here Mr. Noe might have used to advan- 
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No. 2.— One strong line is often the making of an ad. 
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tage one size larger type for his main line, “ Christmas 
Presents for Men and Boys.” Another package of ads., 
received from Arthur Simons, of Guelph, Ontario, illus- 
trates these points in good ad. display from the opposite 
standpoint. No. 4 shows an ad. with three display lines, 
all practically the same size. “James Ramsey,” in both 
instances, should have been set in the same kind and size 
of type. The line which should have been brought out 
strong was “Clearing Up Day.” No. 5 is the work of 
S. L. Bogasse, of Raleigh, North Carolina, and illustrates 
one of the disadvantages of the long-line, short-line ad. 
This ad. needs breaking up to secure the best effect, but 
I will not tell just how this could be done, as I shall prob- 
ably use this copy for our next ad.-setting contest. It is a 
difficult piece of work, and will furnish food for study. 
Nos. 4 and 5 do not represent the general character of ads. 
submitted by these two compositors, as the greater part of 
their work was commendable, but their tendency to err was 
along the lines indicated. No. 6 is a novelty in an illus- 
trated ad., submitted by Carl L. Johnson, of the Menomi- 
nee (Mich.) Herald-Leader. David G. Olwell, of the San 
Francisco Examiner, sends Nos. 7 and 8. The first is the 
copy received, and the second, the ad. as it was reset. 
No. 7 is unquestionably the best ad., and could be set in 
one-quarter the time. While the rulework in No. 8 is well 
executed, the ornamentation is in no way appropriate to a 
land ad., and detracts from, rather than strengthens, the 
effect. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AS MANAGER.— Dietrick Lamade 
completed his twenty-fifth year as general manager of 
Pennsylvania Grit in March, and the “ Grit Family ” ten- 
dered him a complimentary dinner in honor of the event. 
Under the guidance of Mr. Lamade, Grit has developed 
from a small beginning until it has become one of the larg- 
est and most remarkable and successful national weekly 
publications. In these, twenty-five years its plant has 
grown from one small room to what is said to be the 
largest, most complete and best equipped printing-plant in 
the world exclusively occupied by a weekly newspaper. It 
was fitting that such a remarkable success should be com- 
memotated by a complimentary banquet to Mr. Lamade, 
and that the menu booklets, which were most elaborately 
printed, should be embellished with his portrait, a photo- 
graph of the entire “ Grit Family ” and a history of the 
twenty-five years of development. 
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AN unusual piece of self-advertising was recently 
issued by the Danville (Ill.) Press-Democrat. It consisted 
of eight large leaves of heavy enameled stock, 19 by 25 
inches, printed on one side only, enclosed in four pages of 
heavy brown cover-stock and tied together with a yellow 
cord. The title of this little (?) booklet was “ The Men 
Behind,” and the contents consisted solely of thirty-six 
photographs of the Press-Democrat force, embellished 
with artists’ drawings. It was certainly a costly piece of 
work, and, added to the expense of producing, was 12 
cents a copy for postage in circulating it. This was evi- 
dently issued to influence advertisers, and if so it was a 
lavish expenditure of money with hope of but small return, 
as prospective advertisers are more interested in the quan- 
tity and quality of the circulation of a newspaper than they 
are in its personnel. 


SPRING FASHION NUMBERS.— When newspapers in cities 
of sixteen and twenty thousand people can issue “ Spring 
Fashion Numbers ” of from thirty-six to forty-six pages it 
shows a progressiveness worthy of exemplification by other 
publishers. The Illinois Courier, of Jacksonville, Illinois, 
published such a number last month, containing nearly one 
hundred columns of advertising, and the Winona (Minn.) 
Republican-Herald issued another about the same time with 
over two hundred columns of advertising. It may interest 
publishers to know that the reading matter for these large 
editions, together with large and timely illustrations, may 
be secured for a nominal cost in plate form. The articles 
and illustrations are so arranged that advertisements of 
various sizes may be inserted in the pages, and large and 
small cuts are also furnished for the illustration of the 
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No. 4.— Where the principal 
No. 3.—An effective ad., with- display line was not properly 
out the use of black type. brought out. 


spring announcements of the advertisers. Easter is now 
past, but it is not a far cry to fall and fall openings, and 
the wide-awake publisher will lay his plans to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to increase his profits. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CHINA.— Dr. George A. Stuart, 
prominent in educational work in the Chinese empire, 
recently read a paper before the Shanghai Missionary 
Association on the “ Chinese Secular Press,” in which many 
interesting points were illustrated. According to Doctor 
Stuart, a well-established, Chinese-owned secular period- 
ical press can, as yet, scarcely be said to exist, notwith- 
standing the fact that there are many newspapers in 
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China. The vast majority of these, however, were started 
and are being conducted by foreigners. The ordinary Chi- 
nese does not evince any very great amount of news hunger. 
He is more stolid and indifferent to things that are hap- 
pening beyond the range of his own personal knowledge 
than is the westerner. An affair that the average western 
newspaper reporter would consider worth taking no end of 
pains about in order to be able to make a “ scoop ” would 
be of only the slightest interest to the ordinary Chinese 
reader. But this condition is being gradually but surely 
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No. 6.—A novelty in an illus- 


trated ad. 


No. 5.— A long-line, short-line 
treatment is not desirable. 


changed, and, while as yet the best and most popular news- 
papers are those in the control of Europeans and Japanese, 
the day is not far distant when by virtue of sheer good 
qualities and worth the Chinese-owned, Chinese-managed, 
Chinese-edited newspaper will supersede all foreign-con- 
trolled papers. Doctor Stuart states that there is a wide 
field in China for an educational journal, a medical jour- 
nal and also one on mining and engineering. He is also 
of the opinion that a political review, admitting articles on 
governmental, commercial and fiscal problems, would have 
a wide reading and prove most useful at the present junc- 
ture. 
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How much did you save last year? And where did 





you put your money? That is’ something worth cal- 
culating up, in the opening days of the year. 

Of course, you are not satisfied. You didn’t make 
a5 much as 1 expected, and you spent more than 
you intended. Haven't you made a resolution to do 


better this year? 


The. man who has got the best results for his 





one, but money that went to pay- 
ing for real estate remains. 


Don’t mind going into debt for a lot, and ¢specially 
for a house and lot. That's about the only kind of 
debt that will be of, advantage to a man. But every 
one who has tried it knows that the desire to pay for 
the place, and to own it without obligation to any man, 


inspires one to earn niore and Save hore. 
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ous year, and that means that land will be worth more Miadirena pe adeagy See about getting your 
a year from to-day than it is now. See about getting 
your share of the advance. 
Nos. 7 and 8.— Showing a good and a poor arrangement of the same copy. 


The more simple treatment is much more effective. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, together with requests for criticism, and brief 
suggestions are made for their improvement: 


Gilman (Iowa) Dispatch.— The whole appearance of the Dispatch indi- 
cates great care in ad. display, make-up and presswork. 


While I believe 
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that larger héads on the more important articles are advisable, still it must 
be admitted that the first page is very neat as it is. 

Beeville (Texas) Picayune.—Aside from a slight overornamentation in 
the ad. display, the Picayune is a most commendable paper. 

Whitehall (N. Y.) Chronicle—A newsy, nicely arranged and well-printed 


paper. The eighteen-point, extra-condensed gothic is a little too condensed 
for artistic headings. 

Albert Lea (Minn.) Times-Enterprise.— Both issues of your paper show 
poor presswork, as the color is uneven. It is commendable for its large 
amount of news and a good first-page arrangement. 

Hector (Minn.) Mirror.— Run a few more leads in the display heads on 
your first page. The full-column plate story on page 4 of your issue of 
April 2 should have been run complete in the fifth column, with the short 
plate items at the bottom of the fourth. Otherwise your paper is very neatly 
arranged. 

Glidden (Iowa) Graphic.— With the exception of the ad. of the Glidden 
Farmers’ Elevator Company, all of the ads. show good taste, although the 
principal display line in some of them might be larger. The appearance of 
the first page would be much improved by the use of a few display heads, 
even if the advertising is not removed. 

Pacific Goldsmith, San Francisco, California.— The only serious fault is 
in the make-up. With so many short headed articles and items without 
heads, it ought not to be necessary to continue articles from page to page as 
much as you do, and the last line of a paragraph should never be run at the 
top of a column, particularly if it is the last line of an item. Ad. display 
shows good judgment, although there is a tendency toward too much display 
of the same size, as is evidenced by the ad. on page 23 of your issue of Febru- 
ary 25. 





THE EDITOR IN LITTLE. 


Last week the publisher of the Morrison New Era 
announced that he had reduced his subscription price to 10 
cents for ten weeks. Then he got sick and went to bed and 
the office devil got out the paper. Ten cents for ten long 
weeks! Why, it would be cheap at $1 for one week! Here’s 
some: 


the press. 


The printing press has made 
presidents, killdq poets, furuih- 
ed bustles for bauties and pol- 
ished&genioas with criticism. 

It has made the world get up 

at roll call every morning, given 
puples lungs of iron and voice of 
ateel. It has set the price of bu- 
shels of wheat, ane made the cu- 
ntry postoffice the glimmering 
goal of cuntry scribes. It curt- 
ailed the power of kings. 

It has made lawyers out of calliege 
presidents, but it cannot pe run to suit 
everybody, and tbe editor is a 
fool who tries.—exchange. 

Baptizing at Lela next sunday 

Hillman and Chessher 
sell your farmes’ 


— Perry (Okla.) Daily News. 


will 





HIS SIGN DOWN. 


A disheveled man, much the worse for liquor, staggered 
out of a Maine “ speak-easy ” and laboriously propped him- 
self against the door. For a while he owlishly surveyed the 
passers-by. Suddenly his foot slipped and he collapsed in 
a heap on the sidewalk. A moment later he was snoring. 

A hurrying pedestrian paused, reflectively surveyed the 
fallen man for a few seconds, and then poked his head in 
the door. 

“Oh, Frank,” he called. “Frank. Come out here a 
minute.” Presently the proprietor of the joint, smoking a 
fat cigar, emerged. He blinked in the bright sunlight. 

“ Hello, Hud,” he said pleasantly. ‘“ What’s up?” 

Hud jerked his thumb toward the slumberer on the side- 
walk. 

“Yer sign has fell down,” he explained, and briskly 
resumed his walk up-town.— Everybody’s Magazine. 
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DEFINITE PLANS FOR INCREASING CIRCULATION. 


NO. IlIl.— BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


SECURING SUBSCRIBERS WITHOUT PREMIUMS OR CONTESTS. 


S an illustration of what may be accomplished 
in the way of building circulation without the 
aid of premiums or contests, a description of 
the results obtained by the Rockford (IIl.) 
Register-Gazette through systematic and tire- 
less efforts will be of interest. In some of 
its advertising matter the Register-Gazette 
describes itself as “‘ the only paper in Rockford that has not 
used a premium, voting contest or inducement of any kind 
to boost circulation in seven years, during which period it 
has steadily increased in circulation and business.” Pre- 
vious to 1903 it did use premiums as circulation getters, and 
used lots of them. When a solicitor left the office in the 
morning he almost required an express wagon to carry the 
various things that were offered. The premiums were given 
an exhaustive trial and the result of that trial is thus 
described by Mr. Elliott S. Bartlett, the Register-Gazette’s 
advertising manager: 

“We saw that we were getting the same old deadbeats, 
time after time — the kind of people who will contract to 
take a paper for the balance of their natural lives to get 
something for nothing — but they almost always managed 
to evade payment of subscription after the premium was 
received. So we required a payment on delivery of pre- 
mium of sufficient size to cover the cost of solicitation and 
premium. This worked better, but the class of subscribers 
obtained was not much better, and they were not of the 
permanent-reader type that every publisher wants.” 

After this experience the Register-Gazette went from 
one extreme to the other. It gave no premiums, no sample 
copies or inducements of any kind, but solicited subscrip- 
tions strictly on the merits of the paper; and, further than 
that, it was very particular regarding the people it put on. 
It is as careful about accepting a subscription account as 
it is about an advertising account. Mr. Bartlett states that 
the management has always regarded colored people as 
poor pay and will not allow them to get in arrears. For its 
own protection the paper has compiled, from its past expe- 
rience, a good-sized “ deadbeat ” list, and in addition to this 
makes liberal use of a rating book published annually by 
the local merchants’ association, which it finds very reliable 
and of considerable help. 

In carrying out this policy the Register-Gazette has 
developed many minor helps. For instance, the carrier on 
the route where solicitors are at work receives a serially- 
numbered slip for each new subscriber, which he must have 
the subscriber sign, thus acknowledging the order and 
assuring the circulator that the carrier has found the right 
place to deliver the paper. To insure prompt attention on 
the carrier’s part, these slips are charged to the carrier at 
5 cents each until they are. returned with the signature. 

Every subscriber who sends in a “ stop” order is called 
upon by a solicitor, and one who has never tried this way 
would be amazed at the big percentage of people who can be 
retained on the list. Many of these stops result from 
irregularities in carrier service, or provocation at some 
published article with which the subscriber does not agree, 
and a little tact will work wonders. The Register-Gazette 
devotes more attention to holding present subscribers than 
to getting new ones. 

This paper has a corps of solicitors out in the city and 
country constantly, and Mr. Bartlett states that while they 
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would bring in more orders when premiums were used than 
they do now, still the premium orders would not “ stick ” as 
well, and really cost much more than straight orders. 
Without the expense of premiums the paper is enabled 
to spend more in its news room. In fact, the thought and 
expense devoted in this department is responsible for much 
of the paper’s success. It makes a particular feature of 
having a regular system of make-up — the social, sporting, 
telegraphic and local news are always in their proper 
places, so that they are easily found by the readers. 
Routes are watched carefully, and if the growth is not 
normal a man is sent over the route to see what is wrong. 
In describing the results of this continual campaign for 
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circulation, Mr. Bartlett says: ‘“ Financially we have 
benefited, and in both quantity and quality of circulation 
we are healthier than at any previous time. Last fall our 
competitors both conducted circulation campaigns, called 
‘Popularity Contests ’— you, no doubt, are familiar with 
the idea: payment of a certain sum, by an old subscriber, 
secures so many votes, and four or five times as many votes 
are given if paid by a new subscriber. Four autos, eight 
pianos, scholarships, diamonds, watches, etc., to the amount 
of $13,000, were given away after a most strenuous cam- 
paign of eight weeks’ duration. We were considerably 
alarmed by their plans and announcements, but stood by 
our claim, that we were selling a big 10 cents’ worth of 
news every week to the people who wanted news, and that 
the local merchants were here to supply all other demands 
which were not in our line. We feel that the contest period 
was the real test of our circulation methods, and as our 
circulation showed a net gain of two hundred and forty-five 
subscribers during this storm period we think that our 
efforts have brought results. We tell advertisers that ours 
is a quality circulation, that our subscribers are not only 
subscribers, but readers. On January 1, 1909, the inventory 
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of our total daily circulation showed an average of less 
than two weeks in arrears for each subscriber. To sum up 
the foregoing, our circulation idea is to print the best paper 
we can, and to sell it to every one who cares enough about 
it to pay his subscription regularly.” 

The experience of the Register-Gazette demonstrates 
what can be done in the way of maintaining and increasing 
circulation without the aid of premiums and contests, and 
it also demonstrates the kind of energetic campaign neces- 
sary to accomplish this result. There is no question but 
that subscribers can be secured by a direct appeal to the 
people on the merits of the paper, and the merits of the 
paper alone, but the desired result can not be attained by 
desultory work. The effort must be continual, determined 
and requires the codperation of everybody in the editorial 
and business departments. 
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OVERHEARD ON THE NEWSPAPER. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


mH HERE is a well-known society artist in New 
York who got his first chance at newspaper 
work under my direction. At that time he had 
not long been from the imperial guard in 
Berlin. One of his first assignments was to 
make a portrait, for identification, of a richly 
dressed unknown girl, who had committed 
suicide in one of the most fashionable hotels. My parting 
instructions to him were to be particular about the color of 
the girl’s hair and eyes — to raise the eyelid of the corpse, 
if necessary, to find the precise color of her eyes. He came 
back and, in his military manner, stood “at attention,” 
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SORRY FOR THE LION. 

As an illustration of the care that an actor must exert 
to so play his part as to sustain the purpose of the act and 
not subvert it, Wilton Lackaye, in the Sunday Magazine, 
tells the story of a tender-hearted little girl looking at a pic- 
ture of Daniel in the den of lions — she was a subscriber to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, by the 
way. Suddenly she began to cry, and her mother said, 
“Are you crying for the poor prophet? ” 

“No,” she said, “I’m crying for that little lion over 
there in the corner. He isn’t going to get any.” 





A GOOD GUESS. 
Molly —“ What do you think will be the first thing 
Mr. Roosevelt will do in Africa? ” . 
Coddle — “I think it will be to shoot the g off gnu.” — 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





A well-arranged motto-card from the School of Printing, North End Union, Boston. Original in two colors. 


then took from his vest pocket a piece of paper, opened it 
and laid on my desk a beautiful blond curl from the fore- 
head of the corpse, adding seriously: “ Dey left alone me 
mid the corpse. I could you have brought one of her ears 
if you vanted it.” 

He was a pious reporter, a most unusual thing. But 
then he was from Ireland and not long enough here to be 
contaminated. He was reporting the labor troubles at a 
time when Parks and his housesmiths were on strike. At 
6 P.M. he was passing one of the buildings where strike- 
breakers were at work. One of them lay dead on the side- 
walk after a small riot which the police had just quelled. 
The reporter, who was going through the police lines, saw 
the body, pulled out his watch, knelt down, and was over- 
heard to say: “May the Lord have mercy on your soul 
and forgive you your sins. You are too late for the evening 
editions, but I will give you a nice story in the morning.” 
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THE CHINA BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 

Some interesting facts concerning the establishment 
and work of the China Baptist Publication Society, of Can- 
ton, have been contributed by Roy T. Cowles, superin- 
tendent of works. The last annual report of the society, 
which was organized in February, 1899, is printed on 
folded sheets of very thin native paper, and is bound in 
red cover-stock, loosely stitched with red thread. The style 
of binding is distinctively Chinese. The double leaf is 
necessary in purely Chinese books because of the thinness 
of the paper, and because only one leaf is printed at a time. 
The entire native process from manuscript to completed 
book may be briefly described as follows: 








not accomplished by such antiquated methods. The man- 
agement of the plant is in the hands of Mr. Cowles, who is 
an experienced and energetic American printer. From a 
very small beginning, coupled with most discouraging con- 
ditions, he has developed a well-organized printing-plant, 
employing over sixty men. The works: are located on 
Shameen, the foreign concession of Canton. The accom- 


‘ panying photograph of the working force gives a good idea 


of the class of Chinese employed. Nearly all of these men 
have been trained in the works. 

With a few unimportant exceptions, the entire equip- 
ment has been provided by American manufacturers, the 
photograph of the pressroom showing some of it. The 





IN THE COMPOSING-ROOM OF THE CHINA BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. THE CHINESE CASES ARE IN BACKGROUND. 


First, the matter is carefully written on very thin paper 
just as it is to appear when printed. This sheet is pasted 
face downward on a smooth board made of specially selected 
wood, then the wood beneath the white portion of the paper 
is cut away sufficiently deep for the characters to stand out 
in relief. Both sides of the board are utilized. An expert 
workman cuts from four to five hundred characters in a 
day. In printing, the board is fastened on a low table, and 
a brush made of palm fiber is made to spread on the liquid, 
which is made from lampblack, water and rice flour. A 
sheet of paper is then adjusted over the board or “ block,” 
as it is called, and smoothed down with.a planer made of 
palm fiber. The block yields a clear impression when new, 
but gradually becomes indistinct. A skilful workman can 
print from three thousand five hundred to four thousand 
leaves in a day. 

The bulk of the printing done by the society, however, is 


large Babcock and Optimus presses are in the background. 
The largest and, in fact, the only Brown & Carver power 
cutter in South China has recently been installed by the 
society, and substantial additions are contemplated as the 
business of the organization warrants. The Chinese Bap- 
tist Publication Society has a private power plant, fur- 
nishing power for running the machinery as well as cur- 
rent for electric lighting. It has a stereotyping plant and 
expects to instal a complete electrotyping and photoengra- 
ving equipment in the near future. The society makes its 
own type from new typecasting machines. 

Work has been commenced on the site for the new works, 
where a model printing-office will be erected. All the prin- 
cipal departments will be on one floor, in a building measur- 
ing 150 by 300 feet, which will accommodate upward of 
two hundred workmen. 

The report contains some interesting facts concerning 





the composing-room of the society. “ These rows of Chi- 
nese type-cases would be a hopeless maze to an American 
compositor,” says the report. “In our main font, such as 
we use to print our True Light Monthly, we have more than 


SCENE IN PRESSROOM OF THE CHINA BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


twelve thousand different type instead of a few tens of dif- 
ferent type that make up an American font. One of our 
compositors here will pick up almost instantly the Chinese 
type bearing the character representing any English word 
you may mention. Each Chinese type represents a com- 
plete word. It is not so difficult to set this type as you 
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BOOK REVIEW 





This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 


“THE PARALLEL COURSE DRAWING Books,” by C. S. 
Hammond and A. G. Hammond, recently published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Massachusetts, are of unusual 
interest to the beginner in the study of drawing. While 
the books, a series of four, are based upon the pencil as 
the universal medium for drawing, they present parallel 
courses in pencil and brush, the various illustrations being 
done in both mediums. The books are replete with repro- 
ductions of pencil and brush drawings and studies in color, 
and are printed in gray instead of black in order that they 
may the more nearly resemble the original. The books are 
gotten up in an attractive manner, with very pleasing 
covers in colors. 


IMPORTANT BOOK ON BANKING PROBLEM.— Victor Mora- 
wetz, the distinguished lawyer and authority on corpora- 
tion law, has written a book which the Messrs. Harper, 
acting for The North American Review Publishing Com- 
pany, announce for publication, on “The Banking and 
Currency Problem in the United States.” Mr. Morawetz is 
clearly of the opinion that extraordinary financial dis- 
turbances could be prevented by permanent safeguards 
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might suppose, and the same amount of matter can be set 
just about as rapidly in Chinese as in English. The types 
justify themselves, for they are all the same size, and 
spaces are used only for purposes of display. We have over 
a hundred English book and job fonts, but we have only 
four fonts of Chinese type, because almost $1,000 is the 
price of a full font, which weighs about five hundred 
pounds.” 


against money stringencies and panics. His own plan is 
for codperation between the banks and the Treasury — the 
establishment of a note-redemption fund, to be elastic with 
reference to the uncovered notes outstanding. This the 
author believes would give stability to financial institutions 
generally. Mr. Morawetz until last autumn was chairman 
of the board of directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad. 
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PROLESS ENGRAVING 








BY S. H. HORGAN, 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on tters bmitted. For terms for this service 


address The Inland Printer Company, 





THE NEw CopyricHt LAw.— Every photoengraver and 
processworker should be acquainted with the provisions of 
the new copyright law, for it has to do with every reproduc- 
tion he makes. A want of knowledge of its provisions 
might involve suits for damages that would cost him his 
business. The new law was signed by President Roosevelt 
on March 4 last and will become operative on July 1 of this 
year, so that it would be well for those engaged in repro- 
ductive work to be acquainted with some of its require- 
ments. The writer takes pride in the fact that he alone, 
and in the columns of this department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, has, for the past fifteen years, called attention to 
the injustice of the copyright law as it relates to photo- 
engravers. He was a sufferer from it himself. After 
inventing a method of intaglio engraving on copper or 
steel he was told by the publishers using such work, that 
they could have it done in Paris, Berlin or Vienna for a 
fraction of the price they would have to pay him in this 
country and, further, that the United States granted them 
a copyright just as if the work were done here. It was not 
so with lithography or printed matter, for both of those 
industries were protected by the copyright law, so that in 
the case of a lithograph it was necessary to do the work on 
stone and print it here in order to obtain copyright protec- 
tion. Type-matter had to be set and printed from in the 
United States to obtain a copyright, but the photoengra- 
ver’s product was deliberately ignored. The story was told 
over ten years ago in this department how Harper’s Bazar, 
for example, had its illustrations drawn, engraved and 
electrotyped abroad, then the electrotype shells were put 
through the custom-house as copper at so much a pound. 
These electrotype shells were later backed up with metal, 
mounted, printed from and United States copyright placed 
on the publication, so that an innocent photoengraver who 
happened to reproduce one of these foreign-made illustra- 
tions would have to pay $5,000 damages for it. The pub- 
licity given to the matter here attracted the attention of 
Mr. Hugh McAtamney, of Typographical Union No. 6, who 
went to the New York custom-house and had a stop put 
to entering electrotype shells as old copper. The new law 
has recognized the injustice and put a stop to it altogether. 


PHOTOENGRAVING UNDER THE NEW CoPyRIGHT LAW.— 
The new law comprises thirty-seven pages of printed mat- 
ter and is a puzzle even for lawyers who make a study of it. 
All that a photoengraver need know about it is given in the 
following extracts: Section 15 of the new law says that a 
printed book or periodical (including newspapers) in Eng- 
lish, shall be printed from type set within the limits of the 
United States, either by hand or by the aid of any kind of 
typesetting machine, or from plates (stereotype or electro) 
made within the limits of the United States from type set 
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therein; or, if the text be produced by lithographic process, 
or photoengraving process, then by a process wholly per- 
formed within the limits of the United States; and the 
printing of the text and the binding of the said book shall 
be performed within the limits of the United States; which 
requirements shall extend also to the illustrations within a 
book consisting of printed text and illustrations produced 
by lithographic process, or photoengraving process, and 
also to separate lithographs or photoengravings, except 
where in either case the subjects represented are located 
in a foreign country and illustrate a scientific work or 
reproduce a work of art. The giving of protection to all 
photo processwork is the new feature of the law. It will 
compel postal cards to be photoengraved and printed in this 
country in order to be protected by copyright, and it will 
also prevent foreign-made cards to enter this country when 
the same subject is being produced and copyrighted here. 


SoME DANGEROUS FEATURES OF THE NEW COPYRIGHT 
Law.— Section 41 of the new law begins: “ That the copy- 
right is distinct from the property in the material object 
copyrighted, and the sale or conveyance, by gift or other- 
wise, of the material object shall not of itself constitute a 
transfer of the copyright.” This means that one can buy 
or be presented with a painting, drawing, design or piece of 
plastic art and be liable to heavy damages for making a 
single copy of it. Care will have to be taken that the artist 
gives an assignment of copyright with each work of art. 
Another dangerous feature lies in the new notice of copy- 
right appearing on a photograph, for instance. Formerly 
the words, “ Copyright (the year), by (the name of the pro- 
prietor),” was required to be placed on every photograph 
as a warning against reproduction. Under the new law all 
that is required on the photograph is a letter “ C ” enclosed 
in a circle, a mark so inconspicuous that it will likely lead 
to many suits of damages for infringement. The omission 
of the year in which the copyright was obtained is a serious 
flaw in the new law. But the worst feature of all is that it 
permits a child with a snap-shot camera to secure, on the 
accidental photographs thus obtained, the same protection 
as would the painter or sculptor of a great work of art. 


PROCESSWORKERS ARE EXPOSED TO Loss.— Section 25 
of the new copyright law thus specifies the fines which may 
be imposed for the reproduction of a copyrighted object 
without permission: “In the case of a painting, statue, 
or sculpture, $10 for every infringing copy made or sold 
by or found in the possession of the infringer or his agents 
or employees. In the case of any other object reproduced 
the penalty is $1 for every infringing copy made or sold by 
or found in the possession of the infringer or his agents or 
employees. In the case of a newspaper reproduction of a 
copyrighted photograph the damages shall not exceed the 
sum of $200 nor be less than $50, and in no other case 
exceed the sum of $5,000 nor be less than the sum of $250.” 
Full costs are added in every case to the damages. 


SAw OR GUILLOTINE FOR CUTTING METAL.— The British 
Journal of Photography has this to say about cutting up 
metal: “The use of the ordinary circular saw to cut up 
metal for printing is open to two objections, namely, the 
excruciating noise when cutting and the burr left on the 
metal, which necessitates filing afterward. It is, however, 
often preferred to the guillotine, which makes no noise, and, 
so far from burring the metal, actually puts a slight bevel 
upon it. With a saw it is possible to cut out a piece of 
metal, while the guillotine must cut straight across any 
piece of metal put between its jaws, and it is therefore con- 
sidered to be wasteful, especially if the spare pieces of 
metal are allowed to knock about. This waste can, how- 
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ever, be easily obviated by having a series of pigeonholes 
in which the strips of each-sized width of metal may be 
kept and found quickly when a small piece is wanted.” 
The principal trouble with the guillotine advocated by this 
greatest of photographic journals is, that it bends the edge 
of the metal plate for an inch away from the cut, so as to 
prevent contact in the printing-frame. There are in use in 
the United States several makes of powerful shears that 
cut metal without this objectionable bending of the edge. 
It also permits a flat of engravings to be cut apart without 
cutting across the plate. It is a valuable addition to an 
engraving plant, though the screeching saw can not be 
entirely dispensed with. 


MAKING Brass SIGNs.— Zatique Houlé, Montreal, Can- 
ada, writes a long letter describing and asking an opinion 
on a method of making brass signs which he has invented, 
and which is entirely impracticable, so it is unworthy of 
publication here. One should not go into the business of 
brass-sign making unless one understands photoengraving 
— that is, zinc and copper etching — for the methods are 
similar, only that in making brass signs the print is made 
from a positive instead of a negative and the etching is 
much deeper. A camera is a necessary part of the outfit, 
for frequently the same design is reproduced in several 
sizes and the camera must be used to get the reductions 
and enlargements of the design. The positive is made from 
the negative by putting a sensitized wet plate behind 
the negative in the plateholder with a slight separation 
between the two plates, draw the slide and expose in the 
darkroom some distane away from a window that is opened 
and shut for a second or two. The printing on the brass 
plate is done on an enamel resist, and the etching is done 
with the chlorid of iron kept warm during the etching. The 
blackening of the etched parts of the brass is important. 
In my own practice for blackening brass diaphragms forty- 
grain solutions of nitrate of silver and nitrate of copper 
were made and then poured together. The brass dia- 
phragms, thoroughly cleaned, were dipped in this mixture 
and, when dry, heated until they became a deep dull black. 
The practice with brass-sign makers is to scrub the sign 
after etching with a stiff brush and whiting, after cleaning 
with potash to remove the enamel, then put it in a boiling 
solution of liver of sulphur, when the brass will become a 
deep black. Polish off the surface of the sign with fine wil- 
low charcoal, finishing with emery flour sprinkled on a flat 
board on which the sign is rubbed face down until polished. 
It is then cleaned of any loose emery with a soft cloth and 
varnished either with spirit varnish or celluloid varnish to 
keep the polished brass from tarnishing. 


SILVER PAPER AND BLUE-PRINT PAPER FOR ARTISTS.— 
“Artist,” St. Louis, asks: ‘“ Will you please print in your 
next issue the best method of making silver paper and blue- 
print paper for reproduction purposes, as well as the best 
way of bleaching the prints after drawing on them?” 
Answer.— For both purposes, it is essential that the paper 
to be sensitized is a good quality linen that will stand soak- 
ing in water without injury. There are such linen papers, 
known as “ Saxe” and “ Rives,” also ‘Whatman’s papers, 
and Clemons’ mat-surface paper, made expressly for the 
purpose of sensitizing with silver. Brighter prints are made 
by either method if the paper is coated first with boiled 
arrowroot, which keeps the image on the surface of the 
paper. In the case of paper to be sensitized with silver the 
arrowroot should be made decidedly salt, so that a chlorid 
of silver may be formed on the surface of the paper. If 
Clemons’ mat-surface paper is used this is already salted, 
so that all that is necessary is to swab upon the surface a 
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solution of forty grains of nitrate of silver to the ounce of 
distilled water, and then dry it in a darkroom. The print 
on this paper should be made slightly darker than neces- 
sary. It is fixed in a solution of hyposulphite of soda, con- 
sisting of one ounce of hypo to six ounces of water. After 
drawing on it, it can be bleached with one ounce of bichlo- 
rid of mercury in eight ounces of water. The mercury 
should be washed well from the paper after bleaching, as 
it is one of the most fatal of poisons. It hardly pays one to 
make blue-print paper, as it can be purchased very cheaply 
from photo supply houses or from architects. Two solu- 
tions are made for this paper; one contains one ounce of 
potassium ferricyanid in two and one-half ounces of water 
and the other has one ounce of ammonia-citrate of iron in 
two and one-half ounces of water. Just before using, equal 
parts of these solutions are poured together and swabbed 
on the paper and dried in a darkroom. Prints on this paper 
are developed and fixed by merely washing with warm 
water to which a slight trace of carbonate of soda has been 
added. The simplest medium for bleaching these blue- 
prints is a solution of saleratus or bicarbonate of soda. 


PHOTOGRAPHING DIRECT ON THE METAL PLATE.— The 
English patent for the invention of Mr. Arthur Payne for 
exposing the metal plate in the camera and getting the 
image direct upon it has just been made public. It would 
require too much space to notice it here in full, but the 
principle is somewhat as follows: A polished metal plate 
is coated with a substratum of collodion, and on this the 
gelatin emulsion is coated just as in making dry plates. 
To get a positive half-tone image in the camera, the metal 
dry plate is exposed behind a half-tone screen to an ordi- 
nary negative of the subject to be engraved in half-tone. 
A glycin developer is used and the plate washed and fixed 
as is customary with a dry plate. The plate is then 
immersed for half a minute in the following bichromate 
solution, used at a temperature of 60° F.: 

Bichromate potassium crystals..............+00- 


PGTAGN- MINN, ORV OURIN 5 50556 bccecd erase bs eae 12 grains 
RL SRE EA RBOR. 55st, are cents nna arbre roe eee 12% ounces 


The plate is then rinsed with water and developed like 
a carbon print in hot water of a temperature of about 
120° F., first allowing the film to soak in the water for a 
minute or two and then assisting the removal of the soluble 
portions of the film with a camel’s-hair brush or other 
means. The plate is then treated like an enamel-coated 
plate. It is put in a whirler, the surplus moisture driven 
off and the plate dried while whirling face down over a gas- 
stove. When the plate is cool the collodion substratum is 
removed from the portion to be etched by a mixture of 
alcohol and ether on cotton wool. The plate is then ready 
to be etched in the usual manner with perchlorid of iron. 
When a negative image is had on the metal plate, as when 
it is exposed to a positive copy, Mr. Payne has adopted a 
reversing process by which he changes the negative image 
into a positive before he developes the gelatin as a carbon 
print. As this invention is the most important one that has 
come in processwork in many years, it will be referred to 
many times in the future, and explained more fully when 
the writer has had personal experience in using the plates. 





GIRLS IS GIRLS. 


Pension Inquiry Officer — “ Have you ever been in the 
hands of the police? ” 

Applicant — “ Well —er, sir, you see I used to be a 
cook! Girls will be girls! Besides, it was a good many 
years ago, and he was a sergeant.” — Punch. 
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ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY FOR PRINTERS. 
BY E. ST. JOHN. 


WMINCE the Inland Printer Technical School and 

VY, the International Typographical Union have 
included hand-lettering in their courses, it will 
become a common feature of printing, and 
many offices will soon have their own letterers. 
This opens up to the average printer a most 
lucrative field of work, previously monopo- 
lized by the steel-die printer. We refer to work done on 
the finest embossed stationery and covers. When hand- 
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of work, there is no question that a well-printed form, well 
embossed, looks better than the average steel-die job. If 
the latter is examined closely — with a glass, if the sight 
is not keen — it will be observed, in many cases, either that 
the print is broken or cracked or there is excessive color 
which is lumpy or the letters are blurred on the edges. 
Only occasionally is steel-die printing exempt from these 
imperfections. All such defects are missing in the better 
platen-press embossing. With respect to output, we find 
the printer, who must send his work twice through the 
press, is on equal terms with the steel-die printer that puts 
his through but once. Steel-die workers rarely average a 
thousand impressions per hour, though the presses are 
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letterers can be had in the office in the persons of the com- 
positors the expense of the sketch is diminished, so that the 
printer can furnish it more cheaply than the artist. The 
printer can often obtain his dies from the engraver at a 
less cost than the steel-die printer. With respect to quality 
2-7 


rated as capable of eighteen hundred. Five hundred 
impressions per hour is a fair average. To equal this the 
printer must average a thousand impressions per hour, 
something most printers can do. Two operators are 
required to the steel-die press, only one good feeder to the 
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platen jobber. Regarding the.cost of the machine, there is 
no comparison between the costly, fast-wearing steel-die 
press and a platen jobber. 

All this being true, what prevents the printer from 
getting busy on fine embossed stationery and covers? Lack 
of self-confidence only, we imagine. There appears to be 
no better reason. Some printers are making money at it 
now and have been for years. Their names are well known, 
for this work commands attention and admiration.’ Noth- 
ing in printing or lithography is richer or finer in appear- 
ance. 

Let us suppose you have received an order for an 
embossed job, with instructions from the customer to fur- 
nish the best that money can buy. The first step is to have 
the more important lines hand-lettered. Then the subordi- 
nate lines may be set in type. A zinc plate of the hand- 
lettering is made, incorporated in the form and, after being 
O. K.’d, the form is sent to press. A good impression is 
pulled for the engraver. There are many printers who do 
their own engraving on boxwood. The tools are not costly 
and the graving is a diversion. These wooden dies are satis- 
factory for short runs, but for long runs on hard paper a 
metal die is necessary. To make your own wooden female 
die transfer the impression to the wood from the proof and 
proceed to dig out the design. The most common method is 
the zinc-etching process. Pull a sharp proof of the form on 
thin paper, bronze it and send it to the engraver. He 
should mount the die he makes on metal and hand-tool the 
edges of the die. This will give a nicely rounded effect to 
the embossing and it can be embossed higher without crack- 
ing the stock used. A zinc die or an electro will generally 
answer, but for long runs on hard paper a brass die is best. 

In the meantime, while the engraver is making the die, 
the form can be printed. It should have the pressman’s best 
effort, should come out sharp and clear, carrying full color, 
but not too much. The form should never be unlocked or 
removed from the press after the gauges have been set and 
printing begun until the run is off. But accidents will hap- 
pen in the best regulated offices, so mark the position of the 
quoins with chalk and drive a small wooden wedge between 
the roller trackway and the chase, so that the form can be 
returned to exactly the same position if it must be removed 
or unlocked. Register, of course, is indispensable. Mark 
where the sheet touches the gauges and set them in same 
positions on next run. The female die also should occupy 
the same position as the printed die in the chase. Fingers 
need not be depended upon for register, as there are several 
automatic end register gauges on the market that are infal- 
libly exact, something that can not be said of the very best 
feeder. The gauges must all be securely fastened, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. Quads should be attached with 
fish-glue (Le Page’s), a stick of sealing-wax heated and a 
drop allowed to fall back of patent-pin gauges, on the 
tympan, to back them up. A few extra sheets, to test 
register with, from time to time, should be included in the 
stock requisition. It would be useless to attempt to put the 
sheet through the press on successive days that show con- 
siderable variation in the amount of humidity. It is also 
most essential that the paper used is well seasoned before 
first printing. A common method, with both embossers and 
lithographers, is to hang a dozen large sheets by one corner, 
to a rafter, the bunches of paper being held by nippers. 
The air gets between the sheets and they are soon at the 
required temperature to season. Care must be exercised in 
the use of the grippers, and strings stretched between 
them. A safer plan is to use neither but to have the stock 
out so that one end protrudes above the top bale, where it 
may be grasped by the feeder. An oblong sheet like a 
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letter-head should be fed head down, when possible. The 
two bottom gauges should be equidistant from the edges of 
the sheet and from each other. The end gauge should be 
not more than three inches higher than the bottom gauges. 
If the run is not completed in a single day the register 
should be tested early the second day, as a tympan will 
frequently absorb enough moisture over night to expand, 
unless well oiled, and so cause loss of register. The tympan 
bales must be tight-fitting so as to hold the tympan taut. 
A test for register should be made with the extra sheets 
about every hundredth impression. One of the striking 
features of steel-die work is the gloss of the ink. This 
effect can be obtained by mixing from one to two parts of 
best dammar varnish with ten parts of ink. These propor- 
tions vary according to the condition of the ink and the 
stock used. There are special proprietary varnishes, that 
are superior to dammar varnish, advertised: in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

When using such a glossy ink do not pile the sheets too 
high, to avoid sticking. The impression should be hard. 
The up-to-date printers are equipping their platens with 
patent metal blocks, on which electros and zinc plates are 
secured, thus dispensing with wooden blocks, at the same 
time securing a more rigid impression and saving time in 
make-ready. 

When the job is printed and dried proceed with the 
embossing. The female die is securely locked in the chase 
in the position formerly occupied by the form and then 
made level with underlays. The choice of an embossing 
composition or board next presents itself. Several good 
ones are advertised in THE INLAND PRINTER. The platen 
should be carefully cleaned and rubbed with sandpaper. 
Then secure a sheet of thin, tough cardboard to platen with 
fish-glue. Throw platen back with the screws to allow for 
thickness of composition to be used. Secure your embossing 
material to cardboard. 

Close the press on the impression and in a few seconds 
slowly open it. A little patching may be necessary to bring 
each letter out perfectly at the start and to keep it so during 
the run. Set gauges by cutting slits in the printed sheet 
and matching the letters in the print with those in the male 
die. Cardboard can be glued to the platen as a base for the 
gauges. Cardboard should also be glued to platen between 
die and gauges to nearly the same height as the die. This 
serves to keep the sheet nearly parallel to platen just at 
impression. Otherwise register would be difficult. Should 
any portion of the embossment show a tendency to crack 
or break, the corresponding portion of the male die may 
be scraped down slightly with a knife or sandpaper. 





NOT A CASE FOR A SURGEON. 


A country parson was one day going his usual round of 
visiting, when he was stopped by one of his congregation, 
an old farm hand, who said, “An’ hoo be yer darter this 
marning, yer reverend? ” 

“My daughter!” exclaimed the parson, rather sur- 
prised; “oh, she is quite well, thank you.” 

“ What! ” cried the rustic, “ quite well! Why, I heard 
she had a cycle accident yesterday, an’ busted her inner 
tubing! ”? — The Argonaut. 





AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK. 


“ Electrotyping,” by C. S. Partridge, tells just what 
you want to know. Second edition —over two hundred 
pages, fully illustrated. Price, $2. The Inland Printer 
Company. 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


A SENTENCE QUESTIONED.— Bal., Cleveland, Ohio, asks 
us to comment on the sentence, “ It is as much to our inter- 
est to help you sell paint and varnish as it is for us to sell 
them to you,” and says: “It does not sound correct to me, 
and I believe the word them and the words paint and var- 
nish contain the error.” Answer.— The words mentioned 
can not contain the error, because there is no error. No 
sentence could be in better construction. The only problem 
in the case is in the fact that anybody could think the sen- 
tence incorrect. 


WuicH Is Correct? — W. J. H., New York, asks: 
“From a proofreader’s standpoint which of the following 
is correct? ‘Jones’ have amateur theatricals.’ ‘ Jones 
have amateur theatricals.’ It hinges on the possessive.” 
Answer.— There is no proper proofreaders’ standpoint in 
such a case except the one that should be everybody’s — to 
use the form that expresses exactly what is intended, which 
is not done with certainty in asking the question. How it 
hinges on the possessive is not plain. Maybe what is meant 
to be asked is whether the possessive should be Jones’ or 
Jones’s, and the answer to that would be in favor of the 
latter form; but that is not the question that is actually 
asked. The only possible answer to what is asked is that 
neither is correct. Correct expression must be determined 
by the meaning. Are we speaking of one Jones or of more 
persons than one each named Jones? And do we mean the 
person or persons of that name, or are we naming an estab- 
lishment (that is, the people in an establishment) owned 
by a person or persons? In any case, the second form 
quoted is wrong. Jones is simply the name of one person, 
and we say that one has, not that one have. If we wish to 
express a number each named Jones we should write 
Joneses, for that is the way to make the plural. To .tell 
that persons named Jones have theatricals we should say 
“The Joneses have.” To tell that the employees of Jones 
have we should say “Jones’s have,” which is metonymic 
for “ Jones’s employees have.’ Many people write Jones’ 
instead of Jones’s, but this is illogical, because it leaves the 
possessive sense to be imagined and does not express it, 
and the majority of people use the logical form Jones’s, 
which actually adds to the expression the additional sense 
that is to be conveyed. Corresponding to this last form for 
a number of Joneses we should say “ Joneses’ have,” 
because Joneses’ is the correct plural possessive, and it is 
here called correct because it actually adds to the name the 
two additional elements of meaning in form, though the 
second of these, possession, is not added in speaking. If a 
writer uses either of the forms here shown as correct, the 
proofreader should simply follow copy accurately, as the 
writer is the one supposed to know best just what he wishes 
to say. If the wrong form is written, the proofreader 
should not pass it unquestioned. He should ask just what 
the intention is, stating courteously his objection to copy as 
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ungrammatical, and then if the customer insists on keep- 
ing the ungrammatical form he should be allowed to do so. 

RoMAN NUMERALS.— J. P. M., Richmond, Virginia, 
writes: ‘“ What is the correct use of the period after Roman 
numerals? I saw this answered some time ago in your col- 
umn, but have forgotten what you said.” Answer.— Some 
people would say there is no such correct use. As on many 
other points of language form, however, there is an opposite 
opinion at least as strongly held, and practice, accordingly, 
is divided. There is also some difference among those who 
use the period, some using it with Roman numerals always, 
and some restricting the use to a very narrow range. Just 
what was said in our previous note is not remembered by 
us either, nor when it was printed, though it certainly was 
long ago. The practice then indicated, though, must have 
been the same as that now to be named, as the circum- 
stances are identical now with what they were then, with 
a possibility of a little increase in the practice contrary to 
that here chosen, which, so far as can be determined, is the 
older one. For those who do not prefer rejection of the 
period altogether, the correct use of it may be stated in few 
words: Always use a period after Roman numerals that 
express an ordinal number; never use it when the number 
is plainly cardinal. This means that when a mere number 
is expressed, even as one of a series, the symbol should have 
no period; thus, for the number of a page Roman numerals 
should be treated the same as Arabic, as i, ii, iii, iv, etc., 
1, 2, 3, 4, ete. Such numbers are read by almost everybody 
simply as one, two, three, four, etc., as are numbers of days 
in the month, though occasionally we hear April first, sec- 
ond, third, fourth, ete. In this last reading the numbers 
are made ordinal, and those who pronounce them are the 
people who commonly write dates in such form as Ist, 2d, 
3d, 4th, etc. In the commonest use of Roman numerals 
they stand for these ordinal words, and as such are abbre- 
viations, therefore should have the period. Most evidently 
in this class are the numerals used with names of sover- 
eigns, as Edward I., Edward VII., which are prevailingly 
spoken as Edward the First, Edward the Seventh. It may 
be interesting to know how different people treat this sub- 
ject, so we shall quote from various style-books. Mr. 
Horace Hart, in “ Rules for Compositors and Readers at 
the University Press, Oxford,’ England, says: ‘“ Roman 
numerals to be preferred in such cases as Henry VIII, 
etc.— which should never be divided, and should only be 
followed by a full point when the letters end a sentence. 
If, however, the author prefers the full title, use ‘ Henry 
the Eighth,’ not ‘ Henry the VIIIth.’” Besides this all he 
says is: ‘“ When the preliminary pages are referred to by 
roman lower-case numerals the full point should be omitted 
(e. g., see p. viii). I, II, III are usually reserved for chap- 
ters or important divisions of a subject.” Yet elsewhere in 
the same work he gives xxxii. and xxxvii. with the full 
noint for Bible chapters and iii. for an act ina play. The 
Chicago ‘“ Proofreaders’ Stylebook” has this: “Omit 
periods after per cent, and after roman numerals when 
used strictly as figures, but not when used in names, as 
Napoleon III.” In this work the rule as given is followed, 
as in “Acts iv, 13,” though in general practice iv. 13 is cer- 
tainly far more common. The “ Manual of Style of the 
University of Chicago Press” goes a step further, thus: 
“Use no period after Roman numerals, even if having the 
value of ordinals.” It gives Louis XVI as an example, and 
has other instances of ordinal use elsewhere, as I and II 
Samuel, where the numerals are abbreviations of the words 
first and second. Theodore L. De Vinne, in “ Correct Com- 
position,” after saying that “‘ Gregory the fourth, etc., may 
displease some readers by their novelty, but it is probable 
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that they will supplant the older form,” says: “It is cus- 
tomary in many printing houses to put a period after the 
numeral part of the name. The need of the period in this 
position has never been satisfactorily explained, for XIX 
is no more of an abbreviation than 19, but it is unsafe for 
the compositor to suppress it unless so requested.” It 
would be almost impossible to convince any one who thinks 
as Mr. De Vinne does that his opinion is fallacious. As the 
present writer thinks, however, Mr. De Vinne nas made out 
a clear case against his own decision, and gives indisputable 
evidence that Roman numerals sometimes stand as abbre- 
viations, as he avows that “Gregory IV” is to be read 
“Gregory the Fourth.” He is right in saying that XIX is 
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like Gregory the Fourth are spelled out, but nearly always 
the numeral word is capitalized, if not always. Such prac- 
tice is found sporadically in old books, as well as in some 
recent ones, and can not be found as prevalent in any 
marked period. Mr. De Vinne, of course, did not say that 
such forms have not been used, but only that “it is prob- 
able that they will supplant the older form.” The present 
writer is not sure that one form is older than the other, but 
he is inclined to think that Mr. De Vinne has the order 
reversed, and that if either is older it is the full one. The 
asserted probability does not seem very likely. Rather is it 
probable that the present status will continue, as it has con- 
tinued from an early time until now, and authors and 
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no more of an abbreviation than 19; but that gives us the 
strongest possible reason for using a period after the 
Roman numerals, the period being a necessary element of 
an abbreviation. In other words, while XIX is not an 
abbreviation (according to the printer’s understanding of 
what an abbreviation is—namely, a short form with a 
period after it), XIX. is an abbreviation, and therefore 
should be used when the reading intention is nineteenth 
and not nineteen. Convention (common agreement) is the 
real determinant in such cases, and even now the strongest 
common agreement favors the use of the period as here 
indicated. On the contrary, the fad of dropping the use of 
the period is more in favor now than ever before. People 
seem to think such usage constitutes simplification. Here 
again the present writer is at odds with many people. He 
thinks it far better simplification to use the form that indi- 
cates unmistakably the nature of what is written or 
printed. Occasionally a book appears in which the titles 


A catalogue title-page with exceptionally appropriate decoration. From Gage Printing Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





printers will use one form or the other according to per- 
sonal preference. 





WAS A BAD “SCRAP.” 

A southern Missouri man recently was tried on a charge 
of assault. The State brought into court as the weapons 
used, a rail, an ax, a pair of tongs, a saw anda rifle. The 
defendant’s counsel exhibited as the other man’s weapons a 
scythe-blade, a pitchfork, a pistol and a hoe. The jury’s 
verdict is said to have been: 

“ Resolved, That we, the jury, would have given $1 to 
have seen the fight.” — Kansas City Star. 





ARBUTUS. 
Here is the last white page of Winter’s 
Volume of prose, and set thereon, 
Fragrant and pink, behold the printer’s 
Exquisite colophon. 
— Frank Dempster Sherman, in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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HINTS ON PROOFREADING. 
BY E. E. HORTON. 


employed on a newspaper the language of 
which is called Newspaper English, the “ pro- 
fessional proofreader” must not allow his 
copyholder to know that he uses that tongue. 
It is not “ professional ” so to do. 

In no circumstances, in oral reading, must 
he countenance “ unnecessary” posting from 
his copyholder as to differences in wording between copy 
and proofsheet. At the post-mortem examination held by 
the powers that be, however, he must be quick to exclaim 
wrathfully, “ Tain’t me that done it! Go for the copy- 
holder.” The pride of the profession is no mean thing; it 
must not be offended. 

In editorial matter, in book reviews, and in other stuff 
in which there are signs (however faint) of a leaning 
toward “ literature ” — a most despicable term — the “ pro- 
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to upset — terms used in another branch of the profession 
—but as the years advance and his strong right arm 
becomes surer and more certain the gentle art of wiping 
a joint will come to him without effort. 

All things being equal, success in his profession must 
be conditioned upon temperament, which, in his case, must 


be phlegmatic. Into the quiet of a proofroom he must 
inject breeziness, explosiveness, vociferousness; and when 
reading statistical matter, Evartsian sentences and similar 
work he must interject light and airy persiflage between 
paragraphs, or sentences, or words, according to ebulliency 
of feeling. This relieves monotony. 

The “professional proofreader’s”’ code of ethics em- 
braces many rules of no mean order. These rules are 
designed to catch the copyholder’s attention. Conspicuous 
among them is the hard-and-fast rule of correct form of 
speech. To him New Jersey, in its abbreviated literary 
form is nuj, and New York, in similar care, is nigh. Objec- 
tion by the copyholder, on the ground of offensiveness to 
the ear, would rob the “ professional proofreader ” of life’s 
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An example of the simple, effective type-designs at present so much in demand. By B. R. Bowman, Ogden, Utah. 


fessional proofreader”” must not recognize the writer’s 
“style.” The chances are that the author is merely book- 
learned, has no “ practical” ideas, and should be slaugh- 
tered offhand, on general principles. Especially must the 
writer’s syntax be attacked. A sentence erroneously sup- 
posed by the scribe to be impeccable and forceful — namely, 
“And thus she died” — must not be permitted to see the 
light of day. Who ever heard of a sentence beginning with 
a copulative conjunction, which, as it were, is merely a 
hinge between parts of a sentence? The sacred offices of 
the Exact Science of Punctuation must be defended, and 
the mailed fist of the “ professional proofreader ” must fall 
heavily on this and on similar “ breaks ” on the part of the 
writer. 

In religious conviction he must be of the spiritualistic 
faith, and while at work spiritualistic manifestations must 
be always in evidence — knocking with the left hand on the 
desk to signify the appearance in proof of capitals or the 
presence of underscored words, to the unbounded delight of 
other peace-loving fellow “ professionals ” about him. Fre- 
quently, too, he must give exhibitions of Delsartian exer- 
cises by gracefully describing with his left forefinger a 
semi-circle in the air, thus denoting the appearance in 
proof of individual capital letters or of the much-despised 
hyphen. This performance is a delight to the eye of the 
copyholder or, rather, I should say, to the tail of the eye, as 
the copyholder’s whole attention should be concentrated on 
the copy in hand. 

In the early years of the “ professional proofreader’s ” 
career he should learn how to weld, how to braze. and how 


sweetest joy. Indeed, to deprive him of these evidences of 
erudition of a high order would be a heavy blow to his 
mental equipment. He says: 

Cat for mistress, 

Scratch for secretary, 

Owe for cipher or nought, * 

Stee for street (abbr.), 

Bone for dollar (with ciphers), 

Tough and Tough for Mr. and Mrs., 

Mummy for Madame, 
and many other things born of genius. 

“Common sense” and “ good judgment ” are conspicu- 
ous features in his make-up. On occasion he sets at 
defiance locutions used by masters past and present; he 
coddles the “was given” series in all its horrors; he 
frowns upon many of the decencies of speech recognized as 
such even by book-learned dudes and pharisees; he scorns 
the mysterious and fascinating art of punctuation along 
simple grammatical lines, shunning the use of the rhetori- 
cal comma as he would shun the plague; in a word, the 
up-to-the-minute “ professional proofreader ” is a law unto 
himself — judge, jury and executioner, with thrilling 
emphasis on the last word. 


**SOMETHING DIFFERENT.” 

You need “ Specimens of Letter-heads No. 3” in your 
every-day work. It will furnish the “ something different ” 
designs which you require. The Inland Printer Company 
will send it for 50 cents. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF TRADE EDUCATION. 


Trade, or, technical education —a many-sided thing of 
many names — looms larger and larger in the public eye. 
State educational authorities refer to it in their reports. 


tion, declares also that “the apprenticeship system has 
been virtually abandoned as a means of instructing the 
young in the various trades.” 

Prominent educators say these conditions force a new 
duty on the schools. They propose that manual training 
be given during the compulsory attendance period, so that 
the boy may be taught to use his hands as well as his 
head. One of the leading educators of the country said it 
appeared to him there was a disposition on the part of 
some to use the prevailing sentiment as a cover under 
which to teach schoolboys trades, or give them such insight 
and knowledge as will equip them to step from the school 
into a job. This method will be opposed by the working 
people, owing to its tendency to keep the labor market in a 
constantly unsettled state. Many educators will oppose it 


It is a theme in more 
than one gubernatorial 
address in this year of 
grace, and, of course, 
former President Roose- 
velt has given it atten- 
tion. The agitation is in 
an embryotic state, and 
it will be some years be- 
fore its fruition takes on 
definite sh ap e—before 
we have adopted a dis- 
tinctive system of educa- 
tion having a connection 
with industry. Some of 
those responsible for the 
present agitation insist 
that the education given 
in the public schools is 
not sufficiently practical 
and does not bear much 
relation to what will 
surely be the lifework of 
the man. Ninety per 
cent of the male gradu- 
ates from public schools 
must of necessity earn 
their livelihood by man- 
ual labor of one kind or 
another. The education 
vouchsafed them does not 
fit them for such a life; 
rather it equips them for 
clerical positions or some 
genteel vocation. There 
is a very general impres- 
sion among’ educators 
that the American youth 
should be given school 
training that will accus- 
tom him to the use of 
his hands. He is said to 
be “ going back” in that 
respect. When the pres- 
ent school curriculum 
was in the making, fifty 
or sixty years ago, we 
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President Lynch on Benefit and 
Need of Education. 


There is one thing about the I. T. U. Course to which 
I wish to particularly direct your attention. 
one of you is taking it, and few of you have any intention 
of doing so. It is a part of the I. T. U.’s policy and if you 
will not educate yourself you are paying good money for 
the education of the other fellow. He is taking the Course, 
and some time, soon or late, he will get your job, because 


Course see the artistic and theoretical sides of it. The 
officers of the I. T. U., who meet employers in contests for 


wage increases, see the practical side. There was a time, 


ers and tell them that we wanted it. We never thought 


of telling them why we wanted it. 
different to-day. Wecan not evenurg¢e solely that the cost of 


has it increased withus. Our machinery costs more; paper 
is higher; taxes are greater, and if compositors find it more 
difficult to live than they did a few years ago, we certainly 
find it very much more difficult to continue our enterprises.’’ 
Then they ask us, ‘‘What are you going to do for this $3 P ’’ 
and we have to show them what we can do. 

If you haven’t got ability, the Union, strong as it is, will 
not be able to help you much. The International Typo- 
graphical Union is selling ability—that is the article it can 
dispose of to the best advantage. 

It is to be regretted that our members are not alive to 
the opportunities which the Course offers. Even during a 
depression there is a demand for printers who know what 
is taught by the Commission. Here is a chance to obtain 
a vast amount of information concerning the business for 
practically next to nothing, and those of you who pass it by 
will suffer in the end. 

All the artificial means—wise and unwise—that the 
Union may adopt can not save its members from the effects 
of inefficiency, for ability is bound to overcome all obstacles. 
In dealing with employers, union officials find they can get 
good wages for capable men, as employers are willing to 
buy highly efficient labor. The indifferent workers keep 
scales low, and in these days no one can expect to get more 
than the scale unless he studies and learns and knows. 


—From an address by James M. Lynch, President I. T. U., 
before a local typographical union. 
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Perhaps not : 


he knows more than you do—he has acquired ability, and é< 
at your expense. 
Mr. Prescott and the others directly connected with the a 


perhaps, when we could hold a meeting and say we wanted cK 
to increase the scale $2 or $3. a week and go to the employ- & 


Indeed, there was a 
notion prevalent that it was none of their business—but it’s 


living has increased, because they come back and say: ‘‘So : 


as being a prostitution 
of the real purposes of 
education. But the great 
obstacle to the mainte- 
nance of such_ trade 
schools will be the enor- 
mous cost of materials. 
If boys are to be taught 
trades in this way they 
must do _ constructive 
work. Some propose to 
sell the product, which 
will arouse the opposi- 
tion of manufacturers, 
who will not relish com- 
petition of that char- 
acter. The adoption of 
this method would be 
practical socialism of an 
advanced type. If the 
Government can produce 
and. distribute commodi- 
ties as an incident of its 
public-school system, it 
can do likewise for the 
use of the people. 

Apart from giving pu- 
pils such industrial edu- 
cation as will train the 
hand, the system that 
seems to make the widest 
appeal and will be most 
generally approved is 
that which supplements 
work in the shops. 
These schools will be 
open at night, and stu- 
dents of all ages taught 
the theory and princi- 
ples underlying the trade 
at a portion of which 
they may be working in 
the shops. The support- 
ers of this method do not 
believe that a trade can 
be properly taught in 
schools, regarding shop 
In the words of one of 


were an agricultural people, and “ doin’ chores” and other 
work supplied training of the sort that fitted the boy for 
his future work. In urban life there are few chores to 
engage the boy’s attention and thus he is bereft of a very 
practical and useful education. The New Jersey commis- 
sion on industrial education, after an extensive investiga- 


training as a prime necessity. 
them, their desire “ is to bring back the glory of the crafts- 
man who took delight in his work,” because he knew all 
about his product, and was not confined to one operation 
on a machine. In short, this group is content to allow the 
ranks of craftsmen to be filled by natural means and does 
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not believe in using artificial methods in inducing a boy to 
take up a trade, for there is no paucity of craftsmen, but, 
rather, a lack of skill and knowledge among apprentices 
and journeymen. This method is, in its last analysis, an 
effort to overcome the defects in trade training as practiced 
in the shops, and when it is fairly launched there is every 
reason to believe it will turn out workmen superior to those 
who developed under the old-style apprenticeship system in 
its palmiest days. It is expected to grow until apprentices 
will divide their time between the shop and the school dur- 
ing certain periods of their apprenticeship. 
RENOUNCES OFFICE TO TAKE COURSE. 

Secretary Daley is “between the devil and the deep 
sea” on the renomination question. The genial “ Shorty ” 
wants to enroll as a student in the International Typo- 
graphical Union Course in Printing, but says it is an impos- 
sibility while he has to care for the union’s bonds.— Newark 
(N. J.) Correspondence, Typographical Journal. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA HOW TO PRINT. 

Under the auspices of Typographical Union No. 115, a 
meeting was held in Eagles’ Hall on Sunday, March 28, at 
4 o’clock, for all the apprentices and other boys working in 
the various newspaper and job-printing plants of the city, 
in an effort to perfect an organization of these young men 
for their benefit and instruction. 

It is planned, after the perfecting of the organization, 
to hold monthly meetings, at which experts will be present 
to address the boys upon every subject pertaining to their 
line of work. These addresses will be entirely of an educa- 
tional nature, and will prove of vast benefit to the boys who 
are “ learning the business.” — Salt Lake City Tribune. 


LONDON SOCIETY TO ESTABLISH SCHOOL. 


“T hold the view that a trade union should be actively 
connected with the cause of technical education, and prac- 
tical men know full well that a man who has had a thor- 
ough training in his business is of more value often, though 
he may demand a much higher wage, than the average 
workman; he is a more profitable servant to you than the 
man who merely gets the minimum and does not attain to 
the ordinary standard of efficiency,” says T. E. Naylor, 
secretary of the London Society of Compositors. “ The 
science of production does not alone consist in the price 
that you pay over to your men or the price that you charge 
the customer; but it consists also in the ability shown and 
the knowledge acquired by the men in the different depart- 
ments, by means of which they produce more or less work 
than they are called upon to do. And for that reason I 
hope that we, as a society, will become more actively con- 
nected in the future than we have been hitherto with the 
cause of technical education. We have a movement on foot 
now with the object of forming what has been called a 
Jobbing Guild, that is to say, an auxiliary to the London 
Society of Compositors, having for its object the better 
education of the members of the society in the technics of 
their craft, which I hope will be fruitful for good, not only 
to us but also to you as being the heads of the departments 
I represent.” 

UNIONS NOT OPPOSED TO EDUCATION. 


In the course of an article in the labor press disputing 
the assertion that unions are opposed to industrial educa- 
tion, H. A. McAnarney, of Baltimore, refers to the I. T. U. 
Course and says: 

“This course teaches printers the technic of the print- 
ing trade. It does not attempt to teach a boy who, in after 
years, probably would become an engineer or an architect 
the trade of a printer; it does not attempt to compel a boy 
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to learn something for which he has no adaptability. The 
choosing of a trade is determined largely by a natural 
liking for the calling, and a boy who is apprenticed to a 
trade necessarily has a desire to perfect himself in it. 
Consequently, the course established by the International 
Typographical Union is a logical effort at solving the 
apprentice question. 

“By adopting this course the International Typo- 
graphical Union has challenged the sincerity of the manu- 
facturers’ association, and it has placed the responsibility 
for the lack of training of apprentices where it belongs — 
with the employers. Now, if there is anything but hypoc- 
risy in the appeals of the members of the manufacturers’ 
association to teach boys a trade, let them prove it by fol- 
lowing the lead of the International Typographical Union. 
They have the best facilities in their own establishments; 
let these be placed at the disposal of the boys whom they 
employ. Had this been done in the past there would now 
be no necessity for trades unions to establish technical 
schools for the teaching of apprentices.” 


THE NEED OF SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION. 


“Fully ninety-five per cent of the pupils leave school 
between the ages of fourteen and seventeen, and without 
having formed any idea as to what trade or vocation they 
should follow,” says the New Jersey commission on indus- 
trial education. “In consequence, they drift into occupa- 
tions, rather than select those which might be most nearly 
suited to their aptitudes, and their progress is generally 
arrested at an early age, because of the restricted char- 
acter of their experience, and the failure to receive supple- 
mentary instruction. The trades have become so specialized 
that there is but little chance for a learner to go beyond 
the narrow limits of the work to which he is assigned, unless 
he has supplementary training. The workers, mechanics, 
or craftsmen in the several trades are deeply sensible of 
their lack of opportunities for vocational training during 
the early years, and grown men among them would gladly 
take advantage of industrial schools, if these institutions 
were established.” 


EMPLOYERS AND THE I. T. U. COURSE. 


An Eastern firm canvassed its establishment and found 
ten compositors willing to take the J. T. U. Course in 
Printing, and promised to help out in a financial way. 
This moves the I. T. U. Commission to say that, so far as 
it is able to ascertain, comparatively few employers have 
interested themselves in its educational movement. 

The response from the unions is more encouraging, but 
it is natural that it should be, for the workers’ interest in 
the course is not so remote as that of employers. New 
York Typographical Union has appointed a committee for 
the purpose of advancing the course. It decided that a 
systematic canvass of the city by the committee would be 
too expensive, and is endeavoring to enlist chairmen of 
chapels as canvassers. These functionaries are asked to 
make specific answers to these questions: 

How many persons (including beginners) are employed 
in your chapel? 

Of that number how many have made inquiry concern- 
ing the course in printing? 

If there is any apathy concerning the course, what are 
the general reasons given therefor? 

Give names and addresses of apprentices and others in 
your chapel who seem to favor the course, but who need a 
little urging to become students. 

What suggestions can you offer that will advance and 
popularize the course? 
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BY C. 8. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPING MONOTYPE.— Monotype presents several 
difficulties to the stereotyper, which may be overcome by 
careful preparation of the form by the molder. In the first 
place, it has a tendency to get off its feet across the page 
owing to imperfect spacing. The easiest way of detecting 
this is by passing an electro finisher’s rubber over the face 
of the type. Then, the spaces are very apt to work up, and 
unless they are pushed down by the molder they must be 
chiseled out of the finished stereotype. It is also a good 
scheme to slide a small square of brass rule laid flat on the 
face of the type over the form, as, in this way, a high type 
is occasionally detected. 


DEMAND ON ELECTROTYPES.— Competition and a prac- 
tically uniform scale of prices are responsible for the high- 
class service given to buyers of electrotypes in Chicago. 
Almost impossible stunts are frequently demanded. And, 
in view of the fact that every plate passes through the 
hands of eleven different workmen, each performing a dis- 
tinct operation, it is remarkable how often they “make 
good.” Orders for a dozen or more plates arriving after 
noon are frequently filled the same day, and occasionally 
in cases of special rush, plates are turned out in two hours 
or less. In the early eighties it required from seven to 
twenty hours to deposit a shell of practical thickness. 
To-day a fair shell may be deposited in fifteen minutes, 
and the finished electrotype may be steel-plated in thirty 
additional minutes. 


INSERTING HALF-TONE IN STEREOTYPE PLATE.— D. B. 
writes: “I recently had occasion to insert some backed-up 
half-tones in stereo book-plates and experienced consider- 
able difficulty. The solder would melt and run into the 
stereotype all right, but did not stick to the electrotype. If 
you can offer some suggestion it will certainly be appre- 
ciated.” Answer.— Presuming that you are using a good 
solder, half and half or a little richer, and that your solder- 
ing fluid is a clean, saturated solution of zine in muriatic 
acid, reduced by an equal bulk of water, the following may 
help you. Slightly bevel the edges of the plates which are 
to be soldered so that they are bright and clean. Then 
apply the acid and place small lumps of solder at short 
intervals. Have your iron quite hot and place it on the 
electrotype portion, not quite touching the solder until the 
plate shows signs of softening. Then move the iron for- 
ward until it touches the solder and the two plates will melt 
and run into each other at that point. 


STEREOTYPE BLANKETS.— J. S. B. writes: “I do not 
seem to be getting the amount of life out of my stereo 
blankets that I ought to, although I buy the best ones that 


I can find. They seem to become dead after a short time, 
and they do not dry quickly. Will you kindly let me know 
through the columns of your valuable journal whether the 
special blankets made exclusively for stereotyping are more 
satisfactory.” Answer.— The old adage that the best is 
the cheapest in the long run, does not apply to stereotype 
blankets. A blanket containing about sixty per cent of cot- 
ton will be found more elastic and absorbent and may be 
washed oftener than one which is all wool. A convenient 
arrangement to expedite the drying of blankets where they 
are in continual use is a steam-heated hot-box. This may 
be constructed as a wooden cabinet, of sufficient dimensions 
to permit the blankets to hang free, and a coil of steam- 
pipe on the bottom. It should be fitted with a sliding-door 
and be provided with ventilating holes in the top. 


STEEL ELECTROTYPES.— It is interesting to note the 
recent incorporation, under the laws of the State of New 
York, of a $300,000 company for the manufacturing of 
steel electrotypes. The office is located in New York city 
and the factory in Brooklyn and the concern is now ready 
for business. Because copper is not hard and tough enough 
to stand the wear of large editions and is chemically 
affected by some colors of ink, there has been considerable 
experimenting done with the harder metals, nickel, steel 
and brass. Nickel has been found to deposit readily and 
its solution is easy to manage, but the deposition of steel 
has met with but little success, the chief trouble being the 
tendency of the solution to oxidize. To date we know of 
but two companies that are successfully plating electros 
with steel, the Hearst newspapers and a Chicago foundry. 
The new Steel Electrotype Company, however, proclaim 
that they do not plate electros, but deposit the steel directly 
on the wax mold, and they offer $5,000 cash to any one who 
can disprove the statement. The advantage of the direct 
deposit is obvious where fine-screened half-tones are to be 
duplicated. For electrotypes of ordinary character a facing 
of steel may be deposited on the copper without perceptibly 
affecting their accuracy, and may be replaced repeatedly 
upon showing signs of wear. Quoting from the Steel Elec- 
trotype Company’s price-list: 

Steel electrotypes, blocked on wood 

Steel electrotypes of half-tones 

Minimum 
In short, the cost of steel electros is about double the cost 
of steel-plated electros and, except in the case of half-tones, 
the difference in printing qualities of the plates would 
probably be imperceptible. In regard to service, deliveries 
are promised in twenty-four hours, which is about twice 
the time required for copper electrotype deliveries. 


4c. per square inch. 
5¢e. per square inch. 





GOOD PRINTING PAYS. 


Ross Brothers know now that it pays to invest a little 
more for cuts and art work on their catalogue, for their 
inquiries for January, 1909, were seven times greater than 
for the same month in 1908, and their receipts in dollars 
was five times as great. This was the first year they ever 
used three-color half-tones for their cover and good stock 
for the inside pages, at an expense of about three times any 
other catalogue they ever put out. Now they are believers 
in the best they can get. Count returns, not cost.— Impres- 
sions. 


WHEN A NEW LETTER-HEAD IS WANTED. 
New ideas in letter-head designs — these may be found 
in “ Specimens of Letter-heads No. 3,” published by The 
Inland Printer Company. It contains thirty designs in one, 
two and three colors. Price, 50 cents. 
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SYSTEMATIC MEASURING ON THE STONE. 


BY FRED B. HOWARD. 


HE form that is correctly measured off on the 
stone is an immense saving, not only of money, 
but also of trouble and inconvenience in the 
pressroom. If the stoneman knows how to 
measure his forms so that he will not have to 
visit the pressroom to transpose leads, and 
sometimes picas, he is invaluable to the firm 

which employs him. That it is possible to do this only 
requires that he should reduce his work to a definite 
system. 

Here’s a safe and reliable way of ascertaining whether 
you are giving the proper margins to a form: Provide 
yourself with a straight two-foot rule. Now, on most book 
impositions you have cross-bars in your chase, which usu- 
ally measure in width three or six picas wide. Let the 
dead center of these bars act as a measuring point for the 
half-way fold on both the length and width of your sheet. 
Place leads on both sides of each bar. 

If you are measuring from the six-em bar, lay a piece of 
three-em furniture (preferably steel) on the bar against 
the lead farthest from the side you wish to measure. The 
lead, being higher than the chase, gives you a firm support 
to rest the piece of furniture against. You can now be 
sure that you are measuring from the dead center of the 
bar, providing, of course, that the bar is exactly six picas 
wide. Should your bars be bastard size, it would be wise 
to make some low leads, so as to build the bars up to even 
picas. 

With a three-em bar, take an eighteen-point em and 
two em quad. By placing these two side by side on the bar 
you have the center of the narrower bar. 

The accompanying sketch shows a half of a straight 
sixteen form.. Stock used is 28 by 42 inches. Size of 
trimmed page is 6% by 9% inches. To simplify matters we 
will center the type-pages, which are 4% by 7%, on the 
trimmed-page size, thus giving an inch margin all around 
the pages. 

The dotted lines represent where the sheet folds; the 
straight lines show where the knife cuts. 

Study the sketch closely, because this is the mental pic- 
ture you must have when measuring a form. Note well 
where the sheet trims and folds. Observe the pages fall 
right against the rule. In measuring, the rule takes the 
place of your sheet of paper. It is more reliable and much 
easier to handle. 

When revising a sheet off the press it should be ruled off 
to show folds and trims after the manner outlined in the 
sketch. 

In impositions other than book, such as color register 
work, etc., where you can not measure from the center of 
the bar or sheet, you should make your calculations from 
the outside edge of your sheet by placing leads against the 
inside of the chase. 

For those who are not familiar with stonework it would 
be well for them to take a sheet of 28 by 42 and fold it into 
sixteen pages. With the point of a knife make an incision 
on the three sides that trim; a quarter-of-an-inch trim 
will be all right. Now mark off the size of the type-page 
and the exact position in which you want it. Then open 
up your sheet and you can see at a glance how the pages 
fall and what margins you should have. The incisions 
show where the paper trims. This method is about the 
clearest way for the tyro to get the first principles of stone- 
work into his head. 
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A REQUEST. 


A parent who evidently disapproved of corporal punish- 
ment wrote the teacher: 
“Dear Miss,— Don’t hit our Johnnie. 
at home except in self-defense.” — Sacred Heart Review. 
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GEORGE HENRY MORRILL. 


On April 1, at Port Antonio, Jamaica, there passed 
away one of the pioneer ink manufacturers of the United 
States in the person of George H. Morrill. Born in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, on November 7, 1829, he entered the 
business of his father’s firm — Morrill, Donald & Co., of 
Andover —in 1853. Shortly thereafter the plant was 
removed to Norwood, when Mr. Morrill became a citizen of 
that town, where he resided until his death. Deceased is 
survived by his brother, Edward H., who is secretary of the 
company, and a widow, three daughters and two sons. Of 
the last mentioned George H., of Norwood, is president of 
the company, and Frank T. is located in New York city. 


AUGUSTINE MCCRAITH. 


On March 26, Augustine McCraith died in a New York 
hospital after an illness of short duration. Twelve or fif- 
teen years ago his name was familiar to INLAND PRINTER 
readers and others in the printing world. A native of 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, where he learned the print- 
er’s trade, Mr. McCraith drifted to Boston, and became 
prominent in union affairs, serving as president and secre- 
tary of Boston union and represented it at the Louisville 
convention of the International Union in 1894. Acquiring 
some distinction there as a leader, he was elected a delegate 
to the American Federation of Labor. Always an uncom- 
promising and somewhat bitter opponent of socialism, 
Socialists and socialistic tendencies, he played a prominent 
part in preventing the adoption of a Socialist program at 
that time by the trade unions and was elected secretary of 
the federation. Taking exception to the methods of Mr. 
Gompers, he retired from that office two years later, in 
1896. Mr. McCraith returned to the trade and, for a time, 
contributed to THE INLAND PRINTER on matters and things 
from the workingman’s viewpoint. He had worked in sev- 
eral offices in New York and was interested in a weekly 
neighborhood paper, so common round New York. He left 
a widow and three small children. 


CURIOUS STYLES IN OLD CALLING CARDS. 


Had the early years of the eighteenth century known 
the curio-seekers of the present time a collection of calling- 
cards would have been more valuable and interesting than 
the postal-cards and stamps of to-day. 

The first visiting-cards were on plain white paper, but 
these were soon supplemented by elaborately engraved 
cards revealing the personality, as well as the idiosyncra- 
sies, of the person whose name appeared on the card. 

The card of Antonio Canova (Fig. 1), one of the most 
modern sculptors, born in Italy in 1759, and made famous 
first in Rome as an artist, by his figure of Theseus vanquish- 
ing the Minotaur, consists of an engraving of two shrines 
of Carrara marble which he carved as a test of his ability 
and skill before he was twelve years old. These shrines 
were the first production from his workshop, a vacant cell 


in a noted monastery, given to him by monks who were 
deeply interested in his success. 

The widely known antiquary, Mr. Charles Townley, had 
his card engraved by one of the most celebrated artists of 


Fig. 1. 


that time (Fig. 2). Owing to Mr. Townley’s strong 
admiration for Homer, Clytie, and Pericles, the busts of 
the trio were reproduced in miniature on the card. 


Fig. 2. 


Ralph Sneyd’s card (Fig. 8) depicted three owls guard- 
ing, like members of a police force, the stone on which was 
engraved the name of “ Mister Ralph Sneyd” in a very 
mysterious manner. 

The famous painter, Barlozzi, designed the cards of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (Fig. 4). Art is personified here by 


Fig. 3. 


the creature on the left, who is represented as smiling on 
the wreath which encircles the globe held by the little child. 

Originality marked the card of Mr. C. W. Batt (Fig. 
5). It was a portrait with the mouth engraved as though 
it were in the act of speaking and the name engraved in 
the opening, thus representing one in the act of announcing 
Mr. Batt. 

Sir Joseph Banks, president of the Royal Society of 
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Europe for over forty years, accompanied Captain Cook 
on several of his noted expeditions, but the one to Iceland 
was the most impressive of all to Sir Joseph. As he was 
the first to make a report on the geological formation of 


that island, Banks wanted his friends to share with him in 
his favorable impression of the country, so his card 
(Fig. 6) bore a small map of Iceland just below his name. 

Captain Leveson Gower, of the noted Sunderland fam- 
ily, had his card (Fig. 7) embellished with characters and 
necessities of the sea life, such as rope, anchors, marlin- 
spikes, etc. 
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Maurice Green, the noted English composer of the sev- 
enteenth century, and one of the originators of the institu- 
tion known as the Society of Musicians, for the support of 
poor artists and their families, had his card designed as 
symbolic of his name (Fig. 8). The entire card, excepting 
the nameplate, was colored green. The exact significance 
of the grotesque faces on the margin of the card has never 
been known, but it is said that they represent motives in 
some of his varied compositions. 

Such affection between sisters is seldom displayed as 
that of Agnes and Mary Berry, who had lived together for 
almost eighty years, and in late years with the hope that 
they might be buried together, so their card bore the design 
of a tombstone which afforded a play on the name as well 
as expressing their wish (Fig. 9).— Lilian I. Harris, in 
Inland Stationer. 
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TRADE NOTES 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the; tenth day of the 
month. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ AssociATION.— President, Herman 
Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung; Vice-President, Medill McCormick, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Secretary, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Treas- 
urer, W. J. Pattison, New York Evening Post; Manager, Lincoln B. 
Palmer, World building, New York city; Chairman Special Standing Com- 
mittee, H. N. Kellogg, Tribune building, Chicago, Il. 

CANADIAN Press AssociATION.— President, D. Williams, Bulletin, Col- 
lingwood, Ont.; First Vice-President, L. S. Channell, Record, Sherbrooke, 
P. Q.; Second Vice-President, J. F. Mackay, Globe, Toronto, Ont.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. R. Bone, Star, Toronto, Ont.; Assistant Secretary, A. E. 
Bradwin, Reformer, Galt, Ont. 

NATIONAL EpiToRIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED States.— President, 
Will H. Mayes, Bulletin, Brownwood, Texas; First Vice-President, 
A. Nevin Pomeroy, Franklin Repository, Chambersburg, Pa.; Second Vice- 
President, R. E. Dowdell, Advocate, Artesian, 8S. D.; Third Vice-President, 
Frederick FP. Hall, Daily Journal, Jamestown, N. Y.; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Wm. F. Parrott, Reporter, Waterloo, Iowa; Recording Secretary, 
R. H. Walker, Democrat, Athens, Ala.; Treasurer, Will Curtis, Star Courier, 
Kewanee, Ill.; Poet Laureate, W. E. Pabor, Florida Agriculturist, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Flag Custodian, C. F. Lehman, Herald, Halletsville, Texas; 
Editor and Publisher of Official Paper, B. B. Herbert, National Printer- 
Journalist, Chicago, Il. 

FEDERATION OF TRADE Press AssociaTION.— President David Williams, 
Iron Age, New York city; Vice-President, C. V. Anderson, Root Newspaper 
Association, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary-Treasurer, John Clyde Oswald, 
American Printer, New York city. 

United TyPpoTHETAE OF AMERICA.— President, E. Lawrence Fell, 518 
Ludlow street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-President, Wilson H. Lee, New 
Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, Ind.; Secretary, 
John Macintyre, Bourse building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRINTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA (New York Branch).— President, Charles 
Francis; Vice-President, J. William Walker; Recording Secretary, William 
H. Van Wart; Treasurer, B. Peele Willett; Corresponding Secretary, 
D. W. Gregory, Room 2, 75 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS.— President, H. C. C. 
Stiles, Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. A. Gatchel, Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, 
Frank H. Clark, Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Treasurer, John C. Bragdon, John C. Bragdon Ccmpany, Pittsburg, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL TyYPUGRAPHICAL Union.— President, James M. Lynch, 
Newton Claypeol building, Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice-President, George 
A. Tracy, Room 123, 787 Market street, San Francisco, Cal.; Second Vice- 
President, Hugo Miller, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Third Vice-President, Daniel L. Corcoran, 97 Cornelia street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, J. W. Hays, Newton Claypool building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION.— Presi- 
dent, George L. Berry, Rooms 702-705 Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; First Vice-President, Peter J. Dobbs, 1065 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Second Vice-President, M. H. Flannery, 14 Custom House court, 
Chicago, Ill.; Third Vice-President, Peter J. Breen, 76 Lafayette street, 
New York, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Patrick J. McMullen, Rooms 702-705 
Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BookBINDERS.— President and General 
Organizer, Robert Glockling, 132 Nassau street, New York; First Vice- 
President, Joseph A. Prout, New York city; Second Vice-President, Miss 
Rose Kelleher, San Francisco, Cal.; Third Vice-President, Louis Stark, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, James W. Dougherty, 132 Nassau 
street, New York city; Statistician, Harry G. Kalb, 826 Division street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION OF NorTH AMERICA.— President, 
Matthew Woll, 6216 May street, Chicago, Ill.; First Vice-President, Andrew 
J. Gallagher, San Francisco, Cal.; Second Vice-President, Edward J. 
Shumaker, Pittsburg, Pa.; Third Vice-President, P. J. Brady, New York, 
N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Louis A. Schwarz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNIoN.— President, 
James J. Freel, 1839 Eighty-fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-President: 
J. Fremont Frey, care News, Indianapolis, Ind.; Executive Board, the fore- 
going, and August D. Robrahn, Chicago, Il.; M. J. Shea, Washington, 
D. C.; George W. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

BroTHERHOOD OF Woop ENGRAVERS No. 1.— President, William Blandan, 
49 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Paul Rau; Recording 
Secretary, Otto Kuhm; Financial Secretary, Fred Kemmerling; Treasurer, 
Al Feiss; Sergeant-at-Arms, Harry Stuart. 

Suow Printers’ AssocraTion.— President, Charles W. Jordan, Chicago, 
president of the Central Show Printing and Engraving Company; Vice- 
President, James Hennegan, Cincinnati; Treasurer, H. J. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati; Secretary, Clarence E. Runey, Cincinnati. 

NaTIONAL Parer Trade AssociaTIon.— President, W. F. McQuillen, 
Boston, Mass.; First Vice-President, E. U. Kimbark, Chicago; Second 
Vice-President, John Leslie, Minneapolis; Secretary, T. F. Smith, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Treasurer, E. E. Wright, New York city. 
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EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS.— President, Wil- 
liam Pfaff, of Scarcy & Pfaff; Vice-President, Frank P. Hyatt; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Geo. M. Upton. 

BEN FRANKLIN CLUB OF CuHIcAaGo.— President, W. J. Hartman; Vice- 
President. Wm. A. Grant; Treasurer, Julius C. Kirchner; Secretary, F. I. 
Ellick, 1827 Monadnock block, Chicago, Ill. 

FRANKLIN CLUB OF WIscONSIN.— President, George H. Owen; Vice- 
President, M. C. Rotier; Treasurer, P. Bamford; Secretary, Charles. 
Gillett, 203-204 Montgomery building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF TeExas.— President, George M. 
Courts, Galveston: Treasurer, Robert Clarke, San Antonio; Secretary, Mar- 
vin D. Evans, Fort Worth. 

WESTERN MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President, Seneca C. Beach, 
of Mann & Beach, Portland, Ore.; Vice-President, J. M. Anderson, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; Secretary, A. B. Howe, Pioneer Bindery and Printing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Treasurer, L. Osborne, San Francisco, Cal.; Assistant 
Secretary, E. R. Reed, Portland, Ore. 


ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa.— President, George L. Chennell, Columbus, Ohio; Vice-President, 
Walter S. Burton, Richmond, Va.; Treasurer, Clarence U. Philley, St. 
et Secretary, Charles Barnard, Suite 609, Rector building, Chi- 

go PRINTING TRADES ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO (an advisory 
organization composed of employing printers, employees, paper dealers, type- 
founders, inkmakers, etc.).— President, Charles A. Murdock; vice-president, 
I. O. Upham; treasurer, Grattan Phillips; secretary, George B. Goodhue, 
343 Front street, San Francisco, Cal.; executive committee, George F. Neal, 
John Kitchen, Jr., Frank Abbott. 

AFTER TYPOTHETA CONVENTION.— Detroit and Des 
Moines, Iowa, have joined Cleveland and Rochester as can- 
didates for the next convention of the United Typothetz of 
America. It has been decided to hold the meeting during 
the week of July 12, and it is expected the announcement 
of the place will be made at an early date. 

STATE PRINTING PLANT FoR NEw YorkK.—Assemblyman 
Haines introduced a bill in the New York Legislature 
appropriating $300,000 for the establishment of a State 
printing plant. The bill also provides for a superintendent 
of printing at a salary of $5,000. This is supposed to be 
the first gun in a campaign for a State printery. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION ELECTIONS.— With few excep- 
tions the nearly seven hundred unions subordinate to the 
International Typographical Union will elect officers on the 
third Wednesday of this month. As usual, interest in the 
contest centers on the selection of delegates to the next 
convention, which will be held at St. Joseph, Missouri, dur- 
ing August. 

EDITORS ON STRIKE.— The staff of the New York Jew- 
ish Socialist paper Forward went on strike for higher 
wages. They demanded $22 a week for all who received 
less than that amount, and an advance of $5 a week for 
one who received $30 a week. During the dispute mass- 
meetings were held on the East Side, resolutions adopted 
and funds raised for the support of the strikers, $200 being 
contributed at one meeting. 

IRISH PRINTERS HAVE CONFERENCE.— On Easter Mon- 
day delegates from the typographical unions held an All- 
Ireland conference in Dublin. As a general proposition, 
the trade is said to be in a backward state in the Green 
Isle. The conference was to have been held in the Lord 
Mayor’s residence, but political considerations intervened, 
the Lord Mayor changed his mind, and the meeting was 
held in the humbler Trades Hall. 

FoRMER SECRETARY BRAMWOOD AN EMPLOYER.— John 
W. Bramwood, who recently resigned the position of secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International Typographical Union, 
owing to ill-health, is now a full-fledged employing printer, 
having purchased an interest in Cohea’s Affiliated Publica- 
tions (incorporated), a prosperous and growing Indian- 
apolis firm, which does art printing and handles adver- 
tising for a number of industrial magazines. 

Wants I. T. U. CONVENTION.— Minneapolis Typo- 
graphical Union has appropriated $500 as the nucleus of 
a fund to bring the 1910 convention of the International 
Typographical Union to the Flour City. It is expected the 
sum will be doubled from contributions and other sources. 
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The money will be spent in inducing the delegates at the 
convention which will be held at St. Joseph, Missouri, in 
August next, to see the beauties of the Twin City country. 


EMBEZZLEMENT AT NEW ORLEANS.— Samuel T. Steven- 
son, former financial secretary of New Orleans Typo- 
graphical Union, has pleaded guilty in a criminal court to 
embezzling funds of the organization. Sentence was 
deferred. H.S. Hudspeth, who was president while Steven- 
son served as secretary, is under indictment for fraudu- 
lently obtaining money from the union. It is said the total 
loss charged to the dishonesty of these officials amounts to 
about $10,000. 


TIGHTENING THE REINS ON KENTUCKY STATE PRINTING. 
—The Frankfort (Ky.) News says the State Printing 
Commission has adopted a set of rules which will remedy 
abuses that have crept into the State printing department. 
It appears each official has been in the habit of sending 
orders direct to the Public Printer, which has resulted in 
much loss to the State. Hereafter, all orders will have to 
be approved by the State Superintendent of Printing, 
whose duty it will be to guard against duplicate orders and 
other wasteful practices. 


NEw YORK PRINTERS’ ORGANIZATIONS AMONG MAY-DAY 
Movers.— The first of this month sees the New York 
Typothete moving from 32 Union square to the new Ever- 
ett building, Union square. The New York Printers’ Board 
of Trade, which formerly occupied rooms adjoining those 
of the Typothete, is now located in Rooms 202, 204 and 206, 
German Savings Bank building, 147 Fourth avenue, near 
Fourteenth street. The board’s ’phone numbers remain 
unchanged. Not to be outdone on moving day, Typograph- 
ical Union No. 6 leaves its rooms at 74-76 Lafayette street 
and takes up quarters in the World building. 


VISIT OF FRENCH MASTER PRINTERS.— The proposed 
visit of a number of French employing printers to this 
country, which was organized by Mr. Oudshoorn, the Paris 
representative of the Miehle Printing Press Company, will 
be made under the most favorable auspices. The party 
will leave Havre on June 19 by the French Line steamship 
La Provence, returning by the St. Paul, of the American 
line, on July 17. The original itinerary has been modified 
slightly, and the visitors will not go to Boston, but make a 
brief stay in Canada, taking in Toronto and Montreal. A 
feature of the Canadian trip will be a descent of the 
Lachine rapids on the St. Lawrence river. 


LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE AND THE TARIFF.— The rates pro- 
vided for in the Payne Bill created general dissatisfaction 
in the lithographic trade. There were reports of Germans 
coming over to refute the statements made by Americans 
regarding the wages paid in the Kaiser’s realm. This 
served to rouse the natives, and organizations of employers 
and employees prepared to swoop down on Washington, 
meantime taking advantage of every opportunity to get 
their views before commercial bodies and labor organiza- 
tions. At this writing it can not be determined whether 
what the American Economist commends as an admirable 
campaign has been productive of the desired results. 


PRINTERS’ BASEBALL TOURNAMENT.— The baseball fans 
among compositors in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago 
are agog over the coming tournament to be held in Chi- 
cago during mid-August. Last year New York secured the 
games, and it is said the Gothamites expended about $4,000 
in entertaining the visiting teams, but the Windy City 
people declare they are going to break the record for hos- 
pitality. George J. Knott is editing and publishing a four- 
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page leaflet —“ Typo Athletic Bulletin” — to promote the 
interests of the tournament. The trophy for which the 
clubs battle was presented the National Association by 
Hon. August (“Garry”) Herrmann, chairman of the 
supreme court in baseball. He is a member of the typo- 
graphical union, as is Acting President Heydler, of the 
National Baseball League. 

OLD CHICAGO OFFICE CHANGES OWNERS.— On April 1 
the old-established office of the Blakely Printing Company 
passed into the hands of a new organization, of which 
E. F. Hamm is president, William Eastman vice-president, 
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and William C. Tyler secretary-treasurer. While owner- 
ship of the plant has changed, the new company is com- 
posed of men who have been conducting the business with 
marked success for the past two and a half years. 


TYPOTHETA PATRIOTISM.—An admiring printer of New 
Orleans wrote the following on the back of his menu card 
at the printers’ banquet, March 2: “ The printers of the 
South welcome their beloved Lee where Lawrence Fell next 
to their treasured Flagg —by John Macintyre.” This is 
patriotism of the right sort and which we highly approve. 
A northern printer, who claims to be naturally humorous, 
submits the following: 

If Lawrence Fell on Mac or Lee, 
Behind the Barnes or in the Courts; 


The printers will be out of sorts, 
Till they know where in Ellis he. 


—U.T.A. Bulletin. 


GEORGE SAULTS BAGGED.— Winnipeg Printers’ Board 
of Trade held its fourth annual banquet on Friday, April 
2. The attendance was large and the speeches good, but 
the most enjoyable feature was the presentation to George 
H. Saults of a handsome club bag, with sterling fittings. 
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The members selected this method of showing their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Saults’ painstaking work and efficient service 
as president of the board, an office which he has held since 
the organization was formed. Messrs. Douglass and Wil- 
son voiced the views of the members in eloquent terms, and 
though Mr. Saults was taken by surprise his equilibrium 
was not disturbed and he accepted the gift in a felicitous 
little speech. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF ARBITRATION.— This board met on 
April 5 at Indianapolis to hear evidence in appeals that 
came to it from Winnipeg, Manitoba, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and Shreveport, Louisiana. Under the influence of 
the genial Indiana springtime sun the Winnipeggers 
effected an amicable agreement, without the official inter- 
vention of the board. The long-pending San Francisco 
controversy was settled by the men securing an increase of 
$2 a week, with back pay at the increased rate for nine- 
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and said that the bureau was the most effective establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing has for years been so overcrowded and accom- 
modations so poor as to elicit from former Secretary of 
the Treasury Shaw the comment that it was a disgrace to 
any employer. 

PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CONVENTION.— Secretary Clark, of the 
International Association of Photoengravers, announces 
that the annual convention will be held at the Hotel 
Kaaterskill, in the Catskill mountains, on July 6, 7 and 8. 
Unusual interest is being taken in the forthcoming meet- 
ing, members in California, Colorado and the Canadian 
Northwest having expressed their determination to be 
there. A specially attractive program is being prepared, 
and it is expected about two hundred people will be in 
attendance, as Monday, July 5, being observed as a holi- 
day will give engravers and their families an opportunity 


“‘ HELLO, SPORT! ” 


teen weeks. President Lynch, Secretary-Treasurer Hays 
and Vice-President Miller represented the union at this 
meeting. The publishers’ interests were looked after by 
H. N. Kellogg, commissioner of their association, together 
with Charles H. Taylor, of the Boston Globe, and Henry 
N. Cary, of the St. Louis Republic. During the session, 
Mr. Taylor was called home on urgent business and Hilton 
U. Brown, of the Indianapolis News, finished his “ take.” 


PLATE-PRINTERS THANK COOLIDGE.—Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Coolidge was, early in April, the 
recipient of laudatory resolutions from the Washington 
local of the International Plate Printers’ Union. The 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing is under the direct 
supervision of Mr. Coolidge, and the resolutions averred 
that conditions had been greatly improved through his 
interest in it and concern for the welfare of employees. 
The union expressed “sincere gratitude for solicitude for 
the well-being of our craft; and a most profound appre- 
ciation for his high character as an administrative officer, 
man and citizen.” Mr. Coolidge thanked the committee, 


to spend almost a week of midsummer at the delightful 
Kaaterskill combining business with pleasure. 


BEN FRANKLIN CLUB ORGANIZED AT MINNEAPOLIS.— On 
the invitation of Minneapolis printers, Secretary Ellick, of 
the Ben Franklin Club, of Chicago, visited the northwest- 
ern metropolis, with the result that a Ben Franklin Club 
was organized on April 14. Mr. Ellick explained the need 
of cost systems in printing-offices and said “ ninety-nine 
per cent of employing printers I have met know very lit- 
tle about the actual cost of running their plants.” About 
two hundred were present, including a number of supply 
men, who spoke of contributing to the salary of a perma- 
nent official, if he could preach costs in contiguous country 
towns. They complain that in the hunger for work many 
printers in the smaller towns are doing it at prices which 
preclude their paying paper bills. The temporary officers 
of the club are as follows: President, G. L. Byron; vice- 
president, F. L. Thresher; secretary, Claude Kimball; 
treasurer, J. M. Clark. The board of directors is composed 
of the foregoing officers and H. T. Travis, C. N. Dickey, 
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Frederick Scott, E. M. Spencer, J. O. Davis and G. L. 
Byron. Mr. Denham, who is installing cost systems at 
Minneapolis, received fifteen requests for his services the 
morning after the meeting. 


BEN FRANKLIN CLUB ACTIVITY IN THE WEST.— In his 
crusade for a money-making printing business, F. I. Ellick, 
of Chicago, dropped off at Sioux Falls and Omaha. At 
both places rousing meetings were held, and Ben Franklin 
Clubs organized. The printers of Lincoln (Neb.) have also 
formed an organization along the lines of the Chicago Ben 
Franklin Club. 


MAKING THE THING OF BEAUTY HABITABLE.— The New 
York Herald building, while very satisfactory from an 
architectural standpoint, has been a disappointment in 
some of its practical features as they apply to the mechan- 
ical work of publishing a big newspaper. So much new 
machinery has been added from time to time that the 
composing-room is uncomfortably crowded and correspond- 
ing air-space taxed. The composing-room being at the top 
of the building, is low-studded, poorly ventilated and badly 
lighted. Every effort short of reconstructing the building 
has been made to remedy these defects and no expense 
spared. At a considerable cost the composing-room has 
just been fitted with another new ventilating plant. The 
powerful motors are reversed and, instead of pumping 
fresh air into the building, the foul air is withdrawn. The 
new system of keeping the floors of the room clean has 
also been devised and put into effect.— The Printing Trade 
News. 

UNION PRINTERS AID ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGNS. 
— Typographical Union No. 295 contributed $1 a man — 
$25 — to the fund being raised by physicians of Pensacola 
to secure the tuberculosis exhibit for that city. In for- 
warding the donation President Head said: ‘“ The meth- 
ods of treatment in hospital tents employed at the Union 
Printers’ Home in Colorado Springs have been endorsed 
and are being used by the world’s greatest specialists in 
the treatment of this disease, which our experience has 
proved is not only preventable but curable in its primary 
stages. The great need of the people is education — an 
enlightenment as to the causes of consumption, how it may 
be prevented and how it may be cured. Just such exhibits 
as that contemplated by the National Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society will do this, and such education is just as essential 
to the welfare of every community as is the public-school 
system.” Newark Typographical Union voted $50 at its 
March meeting to the local committee of one hundred on 
tuberculosis. 


WOMEN IN BUREAU OF PRINTING ORGANIZE.— With the 
passing of the Roosevelt administration the women and 
girls employed to assist plate printers in the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving organized a union. The purpose 
of the new organization is to secure an increase of wages 
from Congress and better working conditions from the 
bureau. Director Ralph is reported as saying he will 
codperate with the union in remedying defects in the pres- 
ent building and pushing the new one to rapid completion. 
Among the grievances is the manner in which some women 
workers receive a portion of their pay from the men they 
work with. A local newspaper seized on this to base a 
story alleging that the morality of the employees had been 
investigated by the Women’s Civic Federation, and that 
fifty or so were put under the ban. This was vigorously 
resented by the women workers, but dire results were 
avoided by the paper making the amende honorable. A 
significant incident of the troubles of this union is that 
Miss Ann Morgan, daughter of John Pierpont Morgan, the 


financier, traveled from New York to Washington to 
attend a meeting, at which her friend and secretary, Miss 
Marbury, made a “rousing speech,” calling on women 
workers to organize in unions, to the accompaniment of 
Miss Morgan’s ostentatious applause. Mrs. Borden Har- 
riman, and others of the four hundred, seem to be specially 
interested in this movement. 


I. T. U. STUDENTS CAPTURE PRIZES AT NEWARK Ex- 
HIBIT.— The exhibition of printing given by Typographical 
Union No. 103 and the Master Printers of Newark, New 
Jersey, opened on April 12. Prizes were offered for the 
best designs for the title-page of a summer-hotel pros- 
pectus and for a diploma. There were ninety-eight entries 


for the cover and seventeen for the diploma. The judges — 


Willard L. Small, Henry M. Friend, Walter Mohler, Arthur 
Fettinger and Louis Wisa— met the day preceding the 
opening and awarded prizes. The winners in the prospec- 
tus class were Frederick A. Braun, first prize; T. Charles 
Price, second prize; T. Griffith Jones, third prize, and 
H. B. Winans, fourth prize; Frederick C. Helms, Arthur 
H. Farrow, Lewis H. Baldwin and Christopher W. Gaarder 
received honorable mention. In the diploma class were 
Arthur H. Farrow, first; William Albrecht, second; J. E. 
Salisbury, third, and Thomas R. Miller, fourth. It later 
developed that three of the four highest prizes were cap- 
tured by students of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


LARGE MOTOR-DRIVEN PRINTING PLANT.— One of the old- 
est and largest printing-offices in Texas, that of Clark & 
Courts, Galveston, has just completed the electrification of 
its drives. A recent order for twenty-one motors, placed 
with the Crocker-Wheeler Company of Ampere, New Jer- 
sey, makes a total of sixty-one Crocker-Wheeler motors in 
this plant. The motors just ordered are for the following 
purposes: A ten-horse-power motor for driving the ele- 
vator; a two-horse-power and two three-horse-power motors 
for driving the cutters; a one-horse-power motor for driv- 
ing a group of numbering machines and another for driving 
a group of wire stitchers; a one-half-horse-power motor 
driving a box machine and another for driving a punch; 
eight one-fifth-horse-power motors driving ruling machines 
and a one-quarter-horse-power running a sewing machine. 
In the electrotype foundry there are two five-horse-power 
motors driving groups of machinery, a one-horse-power 
motor driving a blackleading machine and a three-horse- 
power motor furnishing power for a plating dynamo. The 
Clark & Courts establishment, which is four stories high, 
covers a whole block. 


THE PUBLIC PRINTERSHIP.—A Bloomington (Ill.) paper 
recently announced that former Public Printer Leech 
would be restored to his old position by President Taft, 
and Public Printer Donnelly appointed to the position of 
assistant secretary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. As Bloomington is Mr. Leech’s home town, the 
announcement was regarded as being more than a mere 
rumor, especially as reports from Washington said a “ feel- 
ing ” existed there that some such change was on the tapis. 
Later it was reported in Washington that Mr. Donnelly 
“stood pat”? and wanted to remain as Public Printer or 
retire from the Government service. The position of 
President Taft is given as being inclined to reappoint 
Mr. Leech, as he deemed him unjustly treated when he was 
forced to resign, which, by the way, is admitted by that 
gentleman’s enemies. But, on the whole, he feels another 
change in the office now would be a blunder and, while 
not changing his mind as to the great injustice done Mr. 
Leech, he will not make reparation in the manner first 
intended. Friends of Mr. Leech say that gentleman never 
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did have any great fondness for the Public Printership, 
and accepted the office because he was ordered to do so by 
Mr. Roosevelt. Even after he broke with his superior he 
looked with pleasure on the prospect of going to the Phil- 
ippines, where he enjoyed better health than he did in 
Washington. These friends intimate that all talk of his 
being restored to his old position originated with President 
Taft, who now finds himself unable to do as he intended. 


PRINTING AND THE KANSAS LEGISLATURE.— The man- 
agement of Kansas State Agricultural College endeavored 
to secure a large appropriation for its printing depart- 
ment from the Legislature, and though the Senate voted 
the money, the lower house struck out the appropriation. 
The opposition was inspired by the proposition of the 
school management to do county and State printing by stu- 
dent labor at a cost of about $1 a day, thereby depriving 
craftsmen of the cities and the country offices of what they 
regarded as their just dues. It was also urged that the 
college was neither intended for nor properly equipped to 
teach typography. The same Legislature gave the State 


Printer $10,000 for composing-room and bindery equip-. 


ment and material during the coming two years, while a 
smaller appropriation was set aside for pressroom better- 
ments. State Printer McNeal claims that an experience 
of three years with a State-owned plant shows a saving of 
forty per cent in the cost of printing as compared with the 
contract system. Under the Kansas law the compensa- 
tion of workmen “ shall be no greater than that paid by 
other printing and binding offices employing the same 
class of labor.” 





HANDSOME CATALOGUE PRINTING. 


The Wilson Brothers Company, Rockford, Illinois, have 
recently produced an attractive catalogue for the Skandia 
Furniture Company of that city. The cover is especially 
handsome, being embossed in gold and brown on brown 
stock and tied with brown silk cord. Artistic end papers 
do much to make the book attractive. But it is on the inner 
pages that the quality of the catalogue is most apparent. 
The half-tones, executed by the Rockford Illustrating Com- 
pany, are of the very best and, printed on heavy plate paper, 
they show the furniture designs to the best advantage. 


A NOVEL USE FOR ELECTRICITY IN PRINTING. 


To eliminate smearing of undried ink of sheets deliv- 
ered from a printing-press, an electrical method of drying 
has recently been perfected. The sheets as they leave the 
press first pass over electric heaters and, also, over a con- 
ductor carrying a current of very high tension, from which 
a discharge of electricity passes to the paper. The com- 
bined effects of the heat and the electric discharge, together 
with the ozone generated in the air by the latter, set the 
ink so that it can not smear.— Edison Monthly. 


A DREADFUL ANALOGY. 


The hypothetical question had just been asked, and the 
prisoner fell forward in a faint. All was confusion in the 
court-room. 

“What is the matter with the prisoner? ” demanded the 
judge, hammering his desk madly. 

“Nothing, your Honor,” groaned the unhappy man, as 
he came to. “I was only thinking how long I should have 
to serve if my sentence was as long as that.” — Harper’s 
Weekly. 


POPULAR PRINTER ELECTED TO OFFICE. 


In electing Martin Richard Harrison Witter to the office 
of register, the people of St. Louis bestowed an honor on 
one of the best-known and most highly esteemed working 
printers on the continent. Enlisting at eighteen years of 
age, after the close of the Civil War he landed in St. Louis, 
securing work on the old Democrat, remained on the force 
when it became the Globe-Democrat, and has served as 
foreman of the composing-room for the past twenty-seven 





M. R. H. WITTER. 


years. There is a well-grounded feeling abroad that Mr. 
Witter is not merely a foreman in the Globe-Democrat fam- 
ily, but a valued adviser to the powers that be. 

Always an active union man, in 1884 and 1885 Mr. 
Witter served as president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. In that capacity he was instrumental in 
securing a gift of $10,000 from the late George W. Childs 
and Anthony J. Drexel. This became the nucleus of the 
fund that was used for the erection of the Union Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs. In union circles he is known 
as a leader among the conservative element. During his 
term the Knights of Labor rose to eminence in the labor 
world, and a marked feature of Mr. Witter’s administra- 
tion was the successful resistance of attempts to merge the 
typographical union in the new organization. 

A consistent Republican in politics, more than once has 
Mr. Witter refused preferment at the hands of his party. 
Eight years ago pressure was brought to bear to have him 
accept the nomination for register, but he declined. His 
friends are wondering why he accepted this year, and so, 
perhaps, is the successful candidate, whose ability to give 
satisfaction is a matter of course with those who know 
him and is not questioned by his foes. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 








This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 


hd a 


y and pr ts recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 











BOSTON STAPLE BINDER. 

This machine, which is said to be the nearest approach 
to a wire-stitching machine yet devised, is the product of 
the makers of the Boston Wire Stitcher. Its work resem- 
bles very closely that of the best wire stitching. The gen- 
eral selling agents, the American Typefounders Company, 
will send complete particulars to those interested. 





PRICES OF MORSE GAUGE-PINS. 


The Morse Gauge Pin Company, of Saratoga Springs, 
New York, announce a change in price of their adjustable 
gauge-pins. These were formerly sold for $2 a dozen, or $1 
for a half dozen; they are now sold for 30 cents a set, half 
dozen 60 cents and one dozen for $1.15. The lowering of 
the price has been made possible by improved methods of 
manufacture. 


ECLIPSE GAUGE-PIN. 


G. T. Jarnagin, of Perry, Iowa, has invented a very 
simple gauge-pin, which he calls the Eclipse, that presents 
many advantages. It is made of spring metal, with an 
adjustable tongue and diverging prongs at both front and 
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Eclipse Gauge-pin. 


back, thus giving the gauge a double grip on the tympan. 
The pin is straight and pierces the tympan but once. 

The simplicity of the Eclipse gauge-pin renders its 
manufacture very easy, and it can be sold at a low price. 
Mr. Jarnagin is prepared to sell out his rights to the inven- 
tion, or license the manufacture of it on a royalty basis. 


THE UNIVERSAL LINE MEASURE. 


Chapler & Showalter, 6219 Alabama avenue, St. Louis, 
have a line-measure on the market that is being well 
received by the craft. The manufacturers are practical 
men, and the measure was devised to meet the needs that 
arose in their work. They describe it as being “ made from 
five-point spring brass and being one hundred agate lines 
long. It shows an inch measure, an agate measure (of 
fourteen lines to inch), also a pica and nonpareil measure. 
The center column shows the reduction of agate lines to 
picas and points, a feature no other measure possesses. 
When the ad. man receives an ad. with instructions to make 
it fifty agate lines deep with a nonpareil border around it, 
it necessitates him going to the slug-rack to find out how 
many picas it would take to make fifty lines of agate, all of 
which consumes valuable time. By glancing at the Uni- 
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versal Line Measure he will see that fifty lines of agate 
equal twenty-one picas and six points; deducting a nonpa- 
reil for the top and bottom border, would make the side 
border twenty picas and six points long. The measure 
saves many steps, does the calculating, saving much worry, 
and insures accuracy.” 


THE IMPROVED STAR COMPOSING-STICK. 

The Star Tool Manufacturing Company, of Springfield, 
Ohio, have added an improvement to their already success- 
ful composing-stick by the replacing of the former thumb- 
screw lock with a movable wedge lock, as shown in the 





Star Composing-stick, showing new wedge lock. 


accompanying illustration. This lock consists of a steel 
wedge placed beneath the knee band and knee, guided by a 
slot, and is operated quickly and conveniently by the thumb, 
the lock feeders being forced instantly into mesh. This 
takes the place of the screw formerly used, and is much 
quicker and more convenient in its action. 


NEW TYMPAN PAPER. 


The Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, is manufacturing a line of Bristols and cover- 
papers from “ Mitschfiber” stock, that has unusual strength 
and folding qualities. 

This company is making a tympan paper from this same 
material, under the name “ Platine Tympan,” that is smooth 
and very strong, with excellent wearing quality. Most 
printers appreciate the value of good tympan paper, and 
those who use the Platine Tympan praise it. 





UNAUTHORIZED USERS OF PATENTED PROCESSES 
LIABLE TO PROSECUTION. 


A number of times we have been asked to explain defi- 
nitely the method of application and manner of preparing 
the metallic overlay, but in deference to the rights of the 
manufacturers we have given only a brief outline of the 
work. Gilbert, Harris & Co., 158 Harrison street, Chicago, 
the makers of the metallic overlay, have, as a matter of pro- 
tection to themselves, found it necessary to bring suit for 
damages against a western printing concern, praying dam- 
ages at $5,000, for the unauthorized use of their method of 
producing overlays. They are gathering evidence against 
other firms for the basis for similar suits for damages. In 
an interview, Mr. Harris said: “It seems strange that 
business concerns will stoop to such practices, especially 
when the charges for legitimate use are so slight. Thus far 
we have been extremely lenient with infringers, but we are 
now convinced that it is useless to show leniency to those 
who are deliberately damaging our property and, therefore, 
the present suit will be followed by others as fast as they 
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can be properly prepared, and we are confident that dam- 
ages will be awarded in accordance with injury sustained. 
An invention that has been adopted and paid for by five 
hundred of the leading printers of the country should cer- 
tainly stand the test.” 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS DOWN TO DATE. 


“Revised American Statesmen Series, Vol. 1,” is the 
title of a booklet just issued by the Carborundum Company, 
of Niagara Falls, New York, which will furnish consid- 
erable amusement to its readers. Christopher Columbus is 
the subject of the essay, and the author, F.:W. Haskell, 
president of the Carborundum Company, brings out some 
new facts (?) concerning the discoverer of America that 
will surprise most of the historians. The booklet is 
designed to show the progress that has been made in devel- 
oping the carborundum industry since that useful abrasive 
was first discovered. 


STRIP LEAD AND RULE CABINET. 


The illustration herewith shows a most convenient cabi- 
net for the storage of full lengths of leads and slugs and 
brass rule. No device of the kind has heretofore been 
offered printers, and this little cabinet will surely find a 
prominent place in composing-room furniture. 

This cabinet, which is made by the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has seventeen 
vertical compartments, 1 inch wide, 6 inches in height, at 
the top of the cabinet, which will take 24-inch lengths of 
leads and slugs. 

Under the rule compartments are twenty vertical com- 
partments, 13-16 of an inch wide, 9 inches in height, which 
will accommodate 24-inch lengths of leads and slugs. 

On the right-hand end, underneath the overhanging top, 
is placed a drawer, running full depth of the cabinet and 
containing two compartments to receive the cuttings from 


Strip Lead and Rule Cabinet. 


the mitering machine and the lead-cutter; the cuttings 
being dropped into the drawer by an opening through the 
hardwood top into each compartment, one compartment for 
leads and one for brass. The drawer is removable, and can 
be dumped as required. 

At the bottom is a large compartment for storing the 
mitering machine and the lead-cutter, when not in use, thus 
allowing the top to be used for other working purposes. 

The entire front of the cabinet is closed by two swinging 
doors, secured by lock, which secures the valuable material 
stored therein under the direct care of the foreman or party 
holding the key. ; 

The cabinet occupies floor space 22% by 26 inches; 
height, 38 inches; weight, crated, 175 pounds. It sells for 
$32, less the usual discount. 
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SAMUEL G. GREENFIELD. 


The Milwaukee territory of the American Typefounders 
Company, which is under the jurisdiction of the Chicago 
branch of that firm, will in future be in charge of Samuel 
G. Greenfield, formerly a well-known salesman of the New 
York branch. 

Mr. Greenfield is a native of Buffalo, New York, where 
he learned his trade as a printer, and has been foreman or 
superintendent of several first-class establishments. He is 


SAMUEL G. GREENFIELD. 


very popular, is thoroughly trained in his work, and his 
efficiency as a salesman will find ample scope in the terri- 
tory to which he has been promoted. His headquarters will 
be at the Wells building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





AMERICAN FALCON PRINTING PRESS COMPANY. 

On May 1 the general offices of the American Falcon 
Printing Press Company, 346 Broadway, New York, will 
be transferred to the Rand-McNally building, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, with R. T. Sinclair, secretary-treasurer, in charge. 
S. P. Palmer will act as general eastern selling agent for 
the Waite Die Press at the old address in New York, while 
the New York-Gibbs-Brower Company will look after the 
interests of the Falcon in the east, at 261 Broadway, New 
York. 

The change has been effected with the view of keeping 
in closer touch with the rapidly growing western trade of 
the American Falcon Printing Press Company. 





SCHRELL-PIERSON STUDIO. 

Frank W. Pierson, vice-president of the Central Bureau 
of Engraving, New York city, and Paul E. Schrell, for the 
past eight years art director of the same firm, have dis- 
posed of their respective interests in it, and opened a fine 
studio in Suite 818, Temple Court, 5 Beekman street, New 
York. 

The new firm starts out under the very best auspices, 
with a complete equipment for the production of commer- 
cial art, photographic work, wash and pen-and-ink drawing 
and mechanical retouching. Mr. Pierson has had personal 
charge of the sales for the Central Bureau of Engraving 
for many years, and is well qualified to look after the 
requirements of the customers of the Schrell-Pierson Stu- 
dio. Mr. Schrell will doubtless be well remembered as the 
creator of many of the most successful advertising designs 
and illustrations for the Remington Typewriter Company, 
and other large manufacturing houses, his technic in the 
handling of machinery subjects being of a very high order. 
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TYMPAN PAPER CABINET. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, has introduced another important labor-saver 
in the Tympan Paper Cabinet illustrated below. This fur- 
nishes an admirable receptacle for the flat storage of proper 
tympan stock cut to sizes, and its convenience and economy 
can not be questioned. Units can be arranged in pyramid 
form, as shown in the illustration, or a unit can be used 
separately and placed near the particular press in connec- 


Tympan Paper Cabinet. 


tion with which it is to be used. The units and the base are 
listed separately, and as many units of each size can be 
ordered as will be required to provide for the press outfit. 
The base is provided with a gauge-pin drawer. This 
base can be conveniently used in connection with units 
when arranged in pyramidal form, as shown in the illus- 
tration. The prices of the units range from $4 to $6.50. 





FINE EFFECTS FROM DOUBLETONE INKS. 


The rich appearance of Sigmund Ullman Company’s 
insert, in this number of THE INLAND PRINTER, is due to the 


use of their popular doubletone inks. The results on each: 


picture were obtained by one impression from ordinary 
133-line screen half-tones, made ready and worked off 
under normal conditions. The mat-finished stock and the 
corresponding effect in the ink gives an artistic quality to 
the subject which resembles photogravure. The various 
colors available makes it possible for the printer to choose 
an ink that will harmonize with any subject. The warm 
effect of the art-brown is noteworthy, as is the contrasty 
cold tone of the art-green ink. These inks have excellent 
working qualities, and may be used satisfactorily on either 
glossy or mat-finished surfaces. 


PATTERSON-GIBBS’ NEW CUT BOOK. 


Those who have been fortunate enough to receive the 
previous issues of stock-cut books, prepared by the Patter- 
son-Gibbs Company, Heyworth building, Chicago, will be 
glad to learn that a new edition is under way, which will 
contain a large variety of new and original cuts designed 
for the use of advertisers everywhere. 

Book No. 3 was pronounced by authorities to contain 
the most original and attractive cuts ever produced by any 
one firm, and there is reason to believe that Book No. 4 will 
be equally valuable to the man who does his own adver- 
tising. 

Years of experience, aided by natural talent for this 
work, enables the Patterson-Gibbs Company to design cuts 


that are pertinent for all purposes, and we do not believe 
there is any one, no matter what his business, who will not 
find several of these cuts adaptable for his advertising 
work. They solve the problem of “ How to Illustrate” in 
a very satisfactory and original manner. 





TWO-COLOR BAG AND ROLL PRINTING-PRESS. 


The Giles Rotary Press illustrated below is especially 
adapted to the needs of the wholesale and jobbing house as 
well as for the paper-bag and roll-paper business. It is 
made in only one size, but in six different styles. The 
Printers’ Machinery Company, of Elkhart, Indiana, who 
handle this press, claim that it is more economical in opera- 
tion than platen presses for this special work, and that it 
is possible to print with it one hundred rolls of paper a day, 
while the output of the platen press is approximately ten 
rolls a day. All kinds of stock can be used, from the light- 
est tissue to 100-pound tag or manila board. 

The Giles Rotary has a roll or rewinding attachment 
and will print paper from large or jumbo rolls, slitting and 
rewinding into counter rolls, the width of roll being 40 
inches. The cylinders are 36 inches in circumference and 
40 inches long. On bag printing the impression surface is 
30 by 38 inches. All bearings are mounted with improved 
ball-bearings, so that while the press is running at a high 
rate of speed there is no danger of overloading the motive 
power. The inking mechanism consists of two form rollers 
3 inches, one vibrator 5 inches, one distributor 3 inches, 
one intermediate 3 inches, and one fountain-dip roller 3 
inches diameter on each plate cylinder. 

The feeding device is as perfect as that of the ordinary 
cylinder press. There are no tapes or friction rolls, and 


Bag and Roll Printing-press. 


when the bag or sheet is placed in position it is carried 
through the press, insuring a perfect register, the sheets 
being fed a second time for additional color, if needed. In 
printing bags in two colors, “out of register” is impos- 
sible, because, if the sheet or bag is fed crooked at first, the 
two colors register perfectly, as the grippers hold the work 
during the entire operation. 

The adjustments are easily made, all the parts being 
readily accessible, and the change from one to two colors 
quickly effected. 
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COPYHOLDER FOR LINOTYPE MACHINES. 


The illustration below shows a copyholder of much 
merit. It is the invention of Charles K. Mayer, 328 South 
Second street, Mankato, Minnesota, to whom patents were 
recently issued and who has placed it on the market. 

There has been a long-felt want for something of this 
nature which would completely “ fill the bill” and which 
would handle manuscript, reprint or a proofsheet with 
equal facility. It is a recognized fact that a great part of 
an operator’s time is consumed in handling copy, the size 
and nature of which embraces everything imaginable, 
which, without a good copyholder, is hard to follow, caus- 
ing a great loss in time and output. An operator who 
wants to increase his speed and get nearer the capacity of 
his machine must be able to handle his copy with as little 








Mayer’s Copyholder. 


loss of time as possible. To assist him in this the copy- 
holder here illustrated fills his wants completely, handling 
the large variety of “ stuff ” with such readiness as to earn 
its cost many times weekly in the increased output of com- 
position, to say nething of the elimination of trouble, loss 
of time in losing one’s place on the copy and the resulting 
consequence of bad proofs. 

This copyholder is well built, though small, light and 
compact, in fact, can be carried in one’s overcoat pocket, 
as it measures only 15 by 4% by 1% inches, and weighs 
but 10 or 12 ounces. As it fastens onto the tray of the 
machine it will fit any model of Linotype, including the 
Junior, without any alteration of either copyholder or tray 
and can be put on or taken off in an instant, as it simply 
slips over the edge of the tray. The legs, which fold up 
when not in use, can be screwed down with the fingers, as 
shown in the illustration, preventing any vibration of the 
copyholder when the machine is running. 

The holder has a synclinal surface where the copy 
enters between the rubber-covered roll and guide, making it 
necessary to only shove the copy in and turn one of the 
thumb-screws at either end of the roller. This piece also 
affords a writing surface in case the operator wishes to 
write or make any notation on copy or proofsheet while in 
the holder. 

At the right-hand end of the copyholder is a matrix 
tray, used for stacking the matrices taken out of the line 
when making corrections. This tray holds just thirteen 
ems of matrices and when full they can be lifted with one 
operation and put into the assembling elevator. This little 
tray in itself saves the loss of much time in keeping the 
matrices stacked up perfectly and limiting their accumula- 
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tion. Another feature of this copyholder which commends 
itself at a glance is the bringing of the copy directly in 
front of the operator, which is done by the holder projecting 
out from the left end of the tray several inches, bringing 
the center of a sheet of copy about even with the first three 
rows of keys on the keyboard. A descriptive circular giv- 
ing price of the above will be sent to any one addressing 
Charles K. Mayer, 328 South Second street, Mankato, Min- 
nesota. 


BECKWITH CALENDARS FOR 1910. 


The line of art calendars made by the Beckwith Com- 
pany, of Norwich, Connecticut, is one of the highest grade 
and best known on the market. This line is made up to sell 
the consuming trade in competition with those made by the 
exclusive houses and comprises everything from an envel- 
ope calendar to a large hanger, in both the duo and three 
color processes. Every subject is owned and copyrighted 
by the makers and is sold on a territorial contract. No 
contracts will be made which will interfere with each other 
—jin other words, parties selling these goods have the 
exclusive control of them for their territory. The line will 
not be found in the hands of the jobbing trade, and can 
only be obtained direct from the makers. No contracts 
will be made for territory already covered, but there are 
still a number of good localities in which the line has not 
been contracted for. Printers making a specialty of cal- 
endar work will do well to take this matter up with the 
Beckwith Company. 


RAPID SEALING AND MOISTENING MACHINE. 


The James D. McLaurin Company, Incorporated, of 
New York city, are the sole owners of the “ Bulldog” 
Gummed Tape Sealing Machine, a device of unusual merit. 
This machine is equipped with extra strong gummed tape 
of various colors, and when applied to wrapping package, 
large or small, it produces a very neat and securely wrapped 
package. It supersedes the old system of twine, rubber- 


“ Bulldog ’”? Gummed Tape Sealing Machine. 


bands, paste and sealing-wax, and many firms are taking 
advantage of good publicity by having their advertisement 
printed on the tape. To the printing industry, engravers, 
lithographers, stationers and paper-dealers the “ Bulldog ” 
Sealer will be of valuable service. The machine is substan- 
tially built, of convenient size, and works rapidly and 
accurately. 





‘GOOD ADVERTISING NEVER DIES. 


A striking instance of the lasting effect of intelligently 
directed advertising is shown in the case of C. B. Cottrell 
& Sons Company, the prominent firm of printing-press 
manufacturers whose works are at Westerly, Rhode Island. 
This company has just received an inquiry from abroad as 
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the result of an advertisement printed in the Spanish lan- 
guage that was circulated at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition in Chicago in 1892. The announcement is soiled and 
yellow with time, but it is just as effective as when it first 
appeared. Somebody evidently carried it thousands of 
miles away from where it was issued, and preserved it for 
seventeen long years, where he could find it when he needed 
a Cottrell printing-press. 


JACKSON COST RECORDER. 


The accompanying illustrations show a machine that is 
of interest to every one concerned with printing-office 
economics. This is the Jackson Unit System Cost Recorder, 
by which a record is made on a single card of an employee’s 
incoming and outgoing, as well as elapsed time, and the 
time that he has spent on any number of jobs or operations. 
The mechanism is very simple, and is contained in an 
oblong wooden case, 22 inches in length by 6 inches square. 
In the front of this case is a steel slot into which a properly 
ruled card is inserted, the slot carrying two lips or projec- 





Interior view of Jackson Unit System Cost Recorder. 


tions for holding and guiding the card into its proper posi- 
tion for registration. On the right-hand side and midway 
of the height of the case is a lever actuating a steel punch, 
which, when depressed, punches out an odd-shaped hole in 
the time-card corresponding to the printed time-scale on the 
card, and in unison with the time indicated by the master 
clock, to which the recorder is electrically connected. A 


single master clock is capable of actuating one or one thou- 
sand recorders. This master clock is arranged with an 
electrical contact dividing the hour into the period of time 
predetermined as the unit on which the system is based — 
it may be of five, ten, fifteen or more minutes’ duration. 
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Reduced facsimile of time-card. Ten-minute scale. Black trefoil marks 
represent punchings. Size of card, 35g by 9 13-16 inches. 


Beside each recorder is a card-rack with pockets, num- 
bered to correspond with the numbers of the employees 
registering on that particular recorder, for the reception 
of the daily time-cards. These cards are placed in the 
rack at or after closing hours. Each bears an employee’s 
name, number and the date, and is ready for him when he 
reports for work next day. Thirty or more employees can 
be assigned to a machine and each recorder so placed that 
it will be easily accessible to the work-benches. One min- 
ute’s leeway is usually allowed for the late-comers. The 
registering mechanism is so arranged that if a card has not 
been punched before the minute’s leeway has expired, the 
employee is compelled to register in the next succeeding 
period, and is considered late to the extent of the period of 
time to which the recorder is adjusted: that is, ten min- 
utes, fifteen minutes, etc., and he is “ docked ” accordingly. 

Upon the foreman is imposed the duty of having his jobs 
ready to assign at the beginning of the day. A study of 
the time-card illustrated herewith discloses the fact that the 
hours in the factory department where this card is used 
are divided into periods of ten minutes each — six to the 
hour. Each period or division is regarded as a unit, and is 
the basis upon which the Jackson Unit System of Cost- 
keeping is founded. 
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The card reproduced shows that A. Walters, employee 
No. 12, of Job Composition Department, on February 24, 
placed his card in the slot, pulled the lever and punched the 
scale at the point indicating 8 o’clock in the morning 
(schedule time for starting of that department) and began 
work on code operation 3, and continued on that operation 
until ten minutes after ten, the thirteenth period or unit 
(equivalent to two hours and ten minutes). When this 
operation was finished, he was engaged on order No. 31111, 
J. W. Beardslap (composition), until 10:50, or the seven- 
teenth unit, the difference between the thirteenth and seven- 
teenth unit being four units, or forty minutes. He started 


Jackson Unit System Cost Recorder in operation. 


at 10:50 on operation No. 3 and quit at 1:10, or the twenty- 
fifth unit, seventeen from twenty-five giving eight units, 
or one hour and twenty minutes, the noon hour being auto- 
matically deducted. Continuing, at 1:10 he started on 
operation No. 2, and worked one unit, or until the twenty- 
sixth unit, the difference being one unit, or ten minutes — 
and so on until the day’s end, at 5 o’clock. 

These cards are collected after the workday is over (on 
a ten-minute basis; an extra card is used for overtime), and 
are turned over to the pay-roll clerk the following morning, 
who, about as rapidly as he can pass the cards through his 
hands, makes his pay-roll record for the previous day. The 
cards are then turned over to the cost clerks, who calculate 
the elapsed time by subtracting the units or periods shown 
by the punching, and fill in the cost, based on the rate of 
wages which have been previously tabulated on the ten- 
minute unit basis. The distributed time shown by the card 
must balance with the pay-roll. The items are then posted 
from the cards to the cost-sheets bearing their respective 
job numbers. 

The speed and accuracy with which these calculations 
can be made is remarkable. Twelve hundred cards are 
handled in the cost-keeping department of a certain fac- 
tory by three clerks, at the rate of about five hundred an 
hour. 

The machine is manufactured by W. H. Jackson, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance building, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York. 
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‘ TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN HARNESS. 

Dr. Charles Stickel, president of the firm of Charles 
Hellmuth, manufacturing agent for Kast & Ehinger’s 
lithographic and printing inks, has just celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his connection with that com- 
pany. Doctor Stickel has proven to be not only an able 
executive officer, but enjoys a wide reputation as a chem- 
ist. His many friends extend to him warm congratulations 
on his long and successful administration, in which 
THE INLAND PRINTER heartily joins. 





RUBBEROID ROLLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
INCORPORATES. 


M. J. Garlick, L. A. Schaefer and W. A. Rhea, all of 
Dallas, Texas, and George Halsell, of Waco, Texas, are 
named as the incorporators of the Rubberoid Roller Manu- 
facturing Company, 164 North Lamar street, Dallas. M. J. 
Garlick has been elected president and L. A. Schaefer 
secretary-treasurer. The latter gentleman was for many 
years connected with the Samuel Bingham’s Son Manufac- 
turing Company in Kansas City and Indianapolis. 

The Rubberoid Roller Manufacturing Company has 
bought a very complete equipment of new machinery for 
the production of printers’ rollers of any size for flat-bed 
and web presses. The business, so far, has been very suc- 
cessful, and the outlook is very favorable for a still further 
increase. 





POWER OF CONCENTRATION. 

Every man has in him the possible germ of something 
more than he is. 

Man’s individuality is what places him above the proto- 
plasm in the scale of evolution. 

Many seem content with the protoplastic level. 

They surge along the lines of least resistance like an 
election-night crowd on Broadway. 

They are indefinite and indifferent. 

Such men come and go and leave no trace behind. 

“ Surely,” says Ingersoll, “ it is worth something to feel 
that the census of the universe would be incomplete with- 
out counting you.” 

History may not record his name, but every man can be 
a unit of more than average importance if he so elects. 

It was Walt Whitman who idealized personal inde- 
pendence. 

It was his dream “ to confront with your personality all 
the other personalities of the earth.” 

The danger signal of individualism is conceit. 

In fact, conceit is the dagger with which many a man 
has slain himself. 

Egotism should be no part of our individuality. 

Be great enough to be modest. 

It is only small heads that are turned by trifles. 

Matthew Arnold refers to men who are “bounded by 
themselves.” 

Such men are not worth while. 

Luther was a man of strong individuality. 

So, in a far less laudable way, was Calvin. 

Humboldt broke away from his luxurious environment 
to endure hardship, face danger and achieve. 

He revolted against being one of the indolent majority. 

He is a magnificent illustration of what individuality 
can accomplish even in the face of affluence. 

The modern trend is against the desirable development 
of individuality. 

The demand for individualism is stronger and more 
urgent than ever.— Office Outfitter. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash — 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 
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FOR SALE — One of the best-paying job-printing offices in Kansas City, 

Mo.; worth $20,000, but on account of sickness will take $15,000, all 
cash ; don’t waste time unless you have the money and can appreciate a 
good proposition. E 201. 


FOR SALE OR RENT — Reasonable — complete photoengraving plant (two 

cameras) in fast-growing southern city of 200,000; fine chance for com- 
petent man, either practical engraver or salesman; plenty of work, good 
prices; $2,500 to $3,000 will handle it. E 195. 


FOR SALE — Printing and binding plant; established 25 years; excellent 
opportunity ; business $1,400 monthly and increasing ; under good man- 
t; best location in thriving southwest city of 100,000, finest climate 














BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 74 
pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in stock by 
Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents). THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khfiyyim; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half:tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 7% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 

of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch in 
length of any type from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly the 
number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or square 
inches, in all of the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest approximate 
weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype machine. 
Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


A YOUNG PRACTICAL PRINTER with 20 years’ experience, owning a very 

modern plant, did $32,500 worth of business in last 11 months, would 
like to take a practical up-to-date printer in with him; stock company in 
city of 25,000 inhabitants; old established business ; capable of finest cata- 
logue and color work. E 209. 














ALLIED PRINTING HOUSES of important city will guarantee work to 
reliable parties who will establish Linotype and Monotype. E 161. 








FOR SALE —A paying printing, binding and stationery business in a pros- 
perous southwestern city, healthiest climate in the world; only business 
of its kind within a radius of 400 miles; will sell all or controlling interest. 





FOR SALE —A well-equipped printing plant, established business, on one 

of the principal streets of Denver; taken under mortgage; worth 
ge 000, will sell for $3,500 — $1,000 cash will handle it if desirable party. 
E17 





FOR SALE — Established and well-equipped job-printing business in New 
England town; will sell entire plant or part interest. E 190. 


in United States; favorable terms from widow of late owner. E 551. 





FOR SALE — Printing plant — well equipped, consisting of 5 jobbers — in 
New York city; plenty of good paying work; owner has other business. 
E 187, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE — $3,000 olga eg and job office i in 1 East Prairie, Mo. ; growing 
town; good business. . BRIGHT, East Prairie, Mo. 





JOB-PRINTING PLANT with a good established business in a live Wiscon- 
sin city; 1 pony drum press, 1 job press, type, stones and everything in 
good order; price $1,500. E 281. 





MANAGER of well-equipped printing plant, located in best city in southern 
Idaho, wishes to correspond with experienced newspaper man possessing 
some capital, with view to publishing daily paper. E 165. 





TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER — Established printing business and equipment 
in important manufacturing city of Pennsylvania to settle estate; easy 

terms. Full particulars on application. E 184. 

WANTED — Practical printer with $1,300 to take charge big modern plant 
with Linotypes in large western city; good salary; must be thoroughly 

capable; part cash, balance in instalments. E 198. 








FOR SALE — Complete printing plant with bindery in Los Angeles, Cal. ; 

employs 35 to 40 hands; established 25 years; steady, profitable trade; 
owner wishes to retire and will sell at reasonable figure; terms to respon- 
sible party. E 203. 





Publishing. 


PRINTERS with money to invest should consult with us regarding publish- 
ing opportunities. Booklet ‘“‘ How.”” HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 253 
Broadway, New York. 











FOR LINOTYPE USERS. 


THE NEW IDEA DROSS RING goes on metal well of y your Linotype; keeps 
dirt out of well and keeps plunger clean; only $1.50; over 300 in use. 
Send for circulars. F. D. Harris, McKeesport, Pa. 








FOR SALE. 


A BARGAIN — One 37 by 52 Cottrell ~~, cylinder, 6 form rollers, table 
distribution, front chain delivery; $375 f. 0. b. E 691. 








A FUCHS & LANG bronzing machine for sale; takes sheet 25 by 14; $225 
if taken at once; cost $350; used 7 months. F. J. STRANDHAGEN, 

Receiver, 84 S. Wabasha st., St. Paul, Minn. 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: rebuilt No. 3 and No. 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOSEPH E. 

SMYTH, 11-25 S. Jefferson st., Chicago. 





BOOKBINDERS’ smashing machines, paper-cutters, stamping presses, 

McAdams paging machine, perforating and numbering machines, shears, 
roller backers, all guaranteed; send for list. ane PRESTON, 167-C 
Oliver st., Boston, Mass. 


COMPLETE VOLUMES of THE INLAND PRINTER, 1891 to 1908, both inclu- 
sive; all in first-class condition; name the price and take the books. 
B. M. SPRINGER, 1418 W. Market, Louisville, Ky. 


CYLINDER PRESSES — 2-revolution Whitlock pony, 27 by 31; also 39 by 

52 crank bed movements, modern presses; pony Cottrell, 25 by 30; Pot- 
ter, 40 by 54; drum cylinder ponies: Cottrell, 18% by 22; Cranston, 
17 by 24; guaranteed practically new; send for list. RICHARD PRES- 
TON, 167-C Oliver st., Boston, Mass. 











ENGRAVING PLANT FOR SALE — Plant in use by the Federal Engraving 

& Printing Company, 17 Hight st., Boston, will be sold in whole or in 
part; the plant is up to date in all respects, and includes Hoe band press, 
Goerz lens, Series IV, Goerz lens Series IV with prism, Levy 150-line screen, 
Levy 65-line screen, Dallmeyer lens, 2 Bogue electric lamps, Royle routing 
machine and motor, Royle beveler and motor, Royle wood and metal saw 
and motor, and other miscellaneous tools, — es implements and fit- 
tings of a fully equipped engraving plant. JOHN A. BRETT, Attorney, 6 
Beacon st., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE — Half interest in new job office at great sacrifice to party capa- 
ble of taking charge cf office. Address 125 Locust st., Evansville, Ind. 





FOR SALE — Money-making, well-equipped country weekly and job office, 

established 40 years; good prices; subscription, $1.25 year; expenses 
low; investigation invited; price, $4,500. MURPHY & NICHOLS, Girard, 
Pa. 








FOR SALE — One 34-inch ruling machine, hand power; 1 hand-power, 
round-corner cutter; 1 foot-power numbering machine; all are great 
bargains. Apply HOOVER-W ATSON PRINTING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





FOR ry CHEAP — Huber 2-revolution fly-delivery printing-press, size of 
bed 36 by 52; condition good; liberal terms. GREELEY PRINTERY 


OF ST. LOUIS. 





The Printer Can Not Afford to use a substitute or a weak gold ink on a high-class job. 








66 99 IS APERFECT GOLD | shades: “Light Gol 
INK of tested quality— 

an ink which, when used, will | THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 
retain its brilliant luster. The best printing establishments of the country are | MONTREAL 


using ‘‘ OROTYP”’ and pronounce it the most perfect and satisfactory gold , 
ink they have ever used. It is not an experiment. Suppose you give it a test? | JAS. H. FURMAN, 36 La Salle St., Chicago, Ml. 


Write to-day for sa mp iss. prices, etc. Manufactured in four 
Deep Gold, Aluminum and Copper. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TORONTO VALLEYFIELD 
Distributing Agent for United States 
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FOR SALE. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Pressmen. 





FOR SALE CHEAP FOR CASH.— One Eclipse job and book folder, takes 
sheet 18 by 24 to 36 by 48 and delivers on either third or fourth fold, 
price, $175; one 33-inch Dooley paper-cutter with new knife, $175; 
8 by 12 Challenge gordon job press with throw-off, $85; one 8 by 12 
Franklin Gordon with throw-off and steam fixtures, $85; one 26%4-inch 
Brown & Carver Oswego lever paper-cutter, $80; one 16-inch Challenge 
lever paper-cutter, $20; 20 full-size job-case cabinet, $15. THE MALLORY 
MACHINERY CO., Inc., 308-318 S. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE, in part or as a whole, the printing plant of the Avery L. Rand 

Co., large edition printers, 18 Binford st., Boston, consisting ‘of 2 rota- 
ries, 2 perfecting presses, 2 2-revolution presses, 1 jobber, 5 cutting machines, 
and full bindery equipment. Apply for particulars to ASAPH CHURCH- 
ILL, Receiver, 178 Devonshire st., Boston, Mass. 








FOR. ‘SALE - — One 12 by 18 Chandler & Price Gordon press; one 14 by 22 

Colt’s armory press; one 3 by 5 Victor steel-die embossing press; one 
12 by 18 Prouty press; one 10 ay 15 Prouty press; one 14 by 22 Gally 
Universal press; one 10 by 12 Harris automatic press; one Monotype, 
caster and keyboard; one latest style Cottrell, 34 by 46, 4-roller press, with 
motor attached. E 200. 





FOR SALE — One 44 by 60 Whitlock, 2-revolution, 4-roller, table distribu- 
tion, tapeless delivery; one 38 by Bs Hoe, 2- revolution, 4-roller, table, 
tapeless, in good order; very cheap. E 363. 


WILL SACRIFICE FOR QUICK SALE — One each: 33 by 46, 36 by 52, 
44 by 56 Cottrell & Sons 2-revolution 4-roller presses, in good condition ; 
$500 each f. 0. b. E 688. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE a No. 10 Optimus 4-roller press or stereotype 
rotary Hoe magazine or newspaper press and other machinery for a 
No. 4 or No. 5 quick-change Linotype. E 204. 














HELP WANTED. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. We received calls during the past two months for 
the following: Job printers, 4; Linotype operators, 7; operator-machin- 
ists, 6; superintendents and foremen, 6; all-around printers, 2; paper- 
ruler, 1; bookbinders, 3; bindery foremen, 4; make-up and ad.men, 3; 
compositors, 2; engravers, 2; metal engraver, 1; pressmen, 4; pressman- 
stereotyper, 1; proofreader, 1; proofreader-printer, 1; manager and esti- 
mator, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on list until situation is 
secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
120 Sherman st., Chicago. 








Artists. 





WANTED — Commercial artist and designer. H. C. BAUER ENGRAVING 


CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bookbinders. 





WANTED — All-round ruler and binders; 8-hour day; 
E 


wages $25 per 
week ; employment steady to steady and sober man. 96. 





BINDERY FOREMAN — Working foreman for medium-sized edition bindery 

doing high-grade cloth and leather work; must have thorough experience 
and knowledge of the business and be well posted on all costs of manufac- 
ture; one with proper executive ability and all-round technical knowledge 
to insure efficient supervision; good opportunity for reliable man. Address, 
with full particulars, BOOK MANUFACTURER, P. O. Box 177, Cincinnati. 





Electrotypers. 





WANTED — Electrotyper ; thoroughly experienced electrotype finisher ; must 

be first-class finisher on high-grade work; one with sufficient executive 
ability, hustle and all-around knowledge of the business to act as foreman 
of medium size finishing room; good permanent position for reliable man; 
open shop. Address, with full particulars, ELECTROTYPER, P. O. Box 
588, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Engravers. 





Experienced engraving house manager with some capital to 


WANTED 
plant well 


develop one of the best prospects in the Middle West; 
equipped with splendid line of trade. E 194. 





Ww ANTED — First- class half-tone etcher; steady man; state experience and 


salary expected. E 192. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





Linotypes, 4 cyl- 


FOREMAN of composing-room and pressroom, operating 2 
thorough 


inders and 3 jobbers; small New England town; open shop; 
workman with ability to superintend and make good. E 400. 


PRESSMAN, half-tone and high-grade commercial work, including color 
half-tones, for shop with 2 Colts and 2 Gordons in Pacific Northwest ; 
salary to start $22.50; give references. E 180. 





oe book pressman to lease new plant with business 
assured. E 183. 





WANTED — Platen pressman, experienced on high-grade commercial print- 
ing, to take charge of 5 presses; steady work; union shop. E 169. 





Salesmen. 
PRINTING MACHINERY SALESMAN wanted by manufacturer of well- 
known standard line of job-printing presses, paper-cutters, etc. ; io 
commission and expenses; experience necessary ; advise fully. El 


WANTED rey first-class, 





up-to-date salesman ; must be experienced, “sober, 

honest and be a hustler; very best of references required with record 
what he has accomplished; will pay highest consistent salary. FRED M. 
MEIERE COMPANY, Printers and Circular Letter Specialists, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 








INSTRUCTION. 





GREAT DEMAND for Mergenthaler operators; best wages, shortest hours; 
100 new situations every month; why not get one? The THALER 
KEYBOARD helps you; an exact facsimile of Mergenthaler Keyboard; bell 
announces finish of line; detachable copyholder; instruction book ; Be x: 
$4. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 505 “PP” st., N.-W., Washington, D. C.; 
also through agencies of Mergenthaler Co. and Parsons Trading Co., London, 
England, er Australia, and Mexico City. tf 








METALS. 





METAL TROUBLES CURED —I will tell you how to tone and care for 

Linotype, stereotype, Monotype, etc., metals; how to mix from raw 
materials and save one to three cents per pound; how to use old electros, 
ete., to mix metals; formulas; how to clean and get metal out of dross; 
have had 10 years’ experience handling metals; will send simple, complete 
directions covering all phases of metal handling for $1 money order. G. A 
RIGHTER, Water st., Decatur, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

how to “make a new ink reducer and dryer combined ; 
excellent tablet glue; how to print two or 
more colors from one cut without mutilation; I am using all these in my 
business, and experimented long to find them out; you can get all ingre- 
dients cheap in your town. Full instructions sent for $1 money order. 
LEWIS C. KING, 421 N. 13th st., Richmond, Ind. 





I WILL TELL YOU 
best embossing composition ; 





$1 pays for one of our Franklin Type Fobs; made of real, new type, spells 

your name clearly, is heavily silver-plated and made by expert chain- 
makers; just the thing for personal use or gifts to friends; every printer 
should have one of these novelties of lasting value. Write us. Type Fob 
Company, 870 Broad st., Newark, N. J 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 
Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 

ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 

— envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 130 Sherman st., 
icago. 





All-around Men. 





ALL-ROUND PRINTER, 10 years’ experience, thorough compositor, good 
platen pressman, understands purchasing, estimating and cost accounting ; 
good education and habits, no boozer; small office preferred. E 284 





eee and all-round man in book and job office is open for situation. 
181. 





Bookbinders. 


WANTED — —_ — position by a first-class paper ruler ; 
required. E 1 





references if 





Editors. 


MANAGER OR EDITOR, daily, fine record as builder; 
proofs; consolidation causes “ shake-up.”” DAVIDSON, 
Meadville, Pa. 





let me submit 
706 Park ave., 





MANAGER FOR "PRINTING DEPARTMENT OF PUBLISHING HOUSE — 
Man who has technical knowledge of type and typesetting, electrotyping 
and presswork, knows paper qualities and values and the quality of engra- 
vings, who knows high-class work and how to procure it in typography, 
presswork and engraving; must thoroughly understand make-up for high- 
grade publication, catalogue and booklet work; excellent salary and perma- 
nent position. Address, giving age, experience and salary expected, THE 
HOME PATTERN COMPANY, 615 West Forty-third st., New York city. 





PRACTICAL MAN WANTED — Steady position for the right man who has 

the capability and experience to act as technical manager of a general 
printing plant in northwestern city, employing about 50 to 75 persons in all 
departments; applications must be accompanied by references, giving age 
and nationality, single or married, in what capacity worked before, where 
and how long, habits, religion, union or nonunion and salary expected. 
E 78 


Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





20 years’ practical knowledge; not 


FOREMAN wishes charge of pressroom ; 
New England preferred. 


a boozer; can furnish best of references; 
E 186. 





JOB PRINTER with long experience in the best class of printing, part time 
as producer and part as executive, is open for executive position where a 
thorough, reliable, know-how man is required; union. E 197. 


MANAGER, assistant manager or superintendent, competent, experienced, 
practical, correct estimator, successful sales experience, first class, will 
change. E 295. 








SITUATION as manager or superintendent of printing plant in West; hold 


position as manager now. A. R. M., 300-218 LaSalle st., Chicago. 





W ANTED — Man, thoroughly versed i in ‘clerical end of 3 and 4 color process 
and letterpress work, as assistant ‘to manager in a large corporation. 
E 170. 





Compositors. 


SITUATION WANTED as superintendent of plant or foreman of composing- 

room by practical man with years of experience; a good organizer and a 
hard worker; well posted on card-index and loose-leaf manufacture; 7 years 
with one concern and 5 with another; absolutely capable of handling any 
size plant or any end of the business, as shown by past record. E 120. 





STEADY JOB in large St. Louis office for reliable, ambitious country 


printer; state experience and wages wanted. E 206 





YOUNG MAN, 11 years’ experience in printing, blank-book and paper busi- 
ness, desires position as business and office manager. E 208. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Miscellaneous. 


Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 
McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. 25th st., New York. 








CHEMIST with experience in the printing trades seeks position with respon- 
sible art printing house where his services will be appreciated. E 188. 








Operators and Machinists. 





OPERATOR-MACHINIST of 11 years’ experience wants day situation on 

Pacific Coa preferably Southern California; if you appreciate clean, 
accurate work, 5,500 nonpareil an hour, and machine properly cared for, 
address E 202. 





Photogravure. 





PHOTOGRAVURE etcher desires position or 
association with a responsible party; is also a first-class retoucher of 
plates and carbon negatives. E 162. 





Pressmen. 





AN ALL-AROUND PRESSMAN, experienced in cylinder presswork of all 
kinds, automatic feeders, folding machines and Cottrell web presses, 
wants to get away from large city; will go anywhere; union. E 177. 





FIRST-CLASS PRESSMAN wants position on cylinder or platen; can do 
any kind of work; strictly temperate; union. E 199. 


SITU. ATION. Ww ANTED by a first-class newspaper pressman ; 20 years’ expe- 
rience. E 173, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





Salesmen. 





PRINTING “SALESM:! AN with good knowledge of engraving, lithographing 
and blank-books will change; practical printer, correct estimator. 
E 485. 





Stereotypers. 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago offices, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-9 





Embossers and Engravers—Copper and Steel. 





FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 3-10. 





Embossing Composition. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 by 
9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMP: ANY, Chicago. tf 


Engraving Methods. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOM AS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 6-9 











Gummed Papers. 





JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 7 Bridewell place, London, E. C., Eng. Bd spe- 
cialty is noncurling pel: paper. Write for samples. 2-9 





Ink Manufacturers. 





AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 891-899 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-10 





A FIRST-CLASS RELIABLE STEREOTYPER with good references wants 
position either as foreman or journeyman. E 67. 


SITU ATION WANTED — Stereotyper of 12 years’ a desires. posi- 
tion or else a helper in } New England ; strictly sober. Et 5 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — Secondhand book folder to fold sheet 19 by 25, 3 folds; cash 
for the right machine at right price. ZIEGLER PRINTING CO., Butler, Pa. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Novelties of Wood. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, N. W. Rulers and 
advt. thermometers. 1-10 











Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 





DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, automatic 
feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-10 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chicago. Also paper-box 
makers’ supplies. 1-10 





Brass Rule and Brass Galleys. 





WANNER, A. F., CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Makers of all styles 
of brass rule, printers’ specialties, galleys. 6-9 





Brass-Type Founders. 


MISSOURI BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Howard and Twenty-second sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 8-9 








Calendar Manufacturers. 





NEW LINE of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
11-9 





Calendar Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS CO., 1062 Gilbert av., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 71 sizes and styles calendar pads for 1910. The best and cheap- 

est in the market. Now ready for delivery. Write for sample-book and 

prices. 6-9 


Case-Making and Embossing. 








RAY, WILLIAM H., PRINTING INK MFG. CO., 735-7-9 E. 9th st., New 
York. 9-9 





ULLMAN-PHILPOTT CO., THE, office and works, 1592 Merwin st., N.-W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 9-9 





Machinery. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago, New, rebuilt. 





Mats for Casters. 





WESTERN BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 3740 Texas av., St. Louis. Mats 
for caster delivered 10 days from day of order; faultless work. 11-9 





Mercantile Agency. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 116 Nassau st., New 
York. The Trade Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and 
Publishing Trade. Typo Credit Book is complete classified directory. 11-9 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRO CO., 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
ments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Electric equip- 
3-10 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 11-9 





Paper Cutters. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic 
clamp cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-10 








OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York; makers of the _— in 
cutting machines. The Brown & Carver complete line. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 7-9 





Photoengravers. 


BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, half- 
tone wood engraving and electrotyping. 11-9 








INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, illustrators, engravers and elec- 
trotypers ; ; 8-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-9 








THE FRANKLIN CO., 346- 350 Dearborn st., Chicago. Photoengravers and 
electrotypers. 1-10 





Photoengravers’ Proof Presses. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 








SHEPARD, THE H. 0O., CO., 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for esti- 
mates. 1-10 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded steel 
chases. 7-9 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., THE, 116 Nassau st., New 
York ; 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. Satin- finish plates. 6-9 








Counters. 


Photoengravers’” Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 3-10 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago, Manufac- 
turers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-9 





DURANT, W. N., CO., Milwaukee, Wis. The perfection of counting machines 
for all presses. Alarm Counters of various types. See advt. 6-9 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS CO., 253 are New York; Fisher bldg, 
Chicago; factory, Long Island City, N. Y. 10-9 





Cylinder Presses. 


Pressroom Utilities. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. Bab- 
cock drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 





YOU CAN SHAVE with a piece of glass and you can set gauge-pins without 
a tympan gauge square, but is it worth while? All dealers; only 25 
cents. 
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Printers’ Blocks. 


WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearbern st., Chicago. Iron blocks, oan 
patent blocks, register hooks, sectional and mahogany blocks. 








Printers’ Machinery and Materials. 


WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Tubbs wood goods, 
Hammer paper lifts, high-speed presses, Gordons, National auto _— 
type, etc. 6-9 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; 
Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BINGHAM, SAM’ L, SON MFG. CO., 195-207 
514-516 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. 
509 Broadway, Kansas City ; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. ; 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich.; St: Paul, Minn.; printers’ rollers and tablet compositions. 6-9 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., 
Wis. Printcrs’ rollers and tablet composition. 





also 413 

10-9 

~ Chicago ; also 

and Ross st., Pittsburg ; 507- 

Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 

135 Michigan st., 
3-10 


Ss. Canal st., 








Milwaukee, 
11-9 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 
lished 1859. 


Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
2-10 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-9 
Purchasing Agent. 


DOAN, ISRAEL, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent for printers in the purchase 
of materials or machinery of all kinds. Correspondence invited. 6-9 


Rubber Stamps, Etc. 


SUPERIOR SEAL & STAMP CO., 52 Woodward av., Detroit, Mich. Seals, 
stencils, rubber stamps, die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 1-10 


Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use”? cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 6-9 
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PROMPT AND EXPERT 


== K NIFE-GRINDING SERVICE =— 
We make a specialty of Paper Cutter and Lithograph Stone Knife grinding. 


E. C. KEYSER, 300 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO _ (’Phone, Harrison 7594) 
COMPANY, Omaha, Neb., 


& PRINTERS 
es 
Se for the LATEsT CopyRIGHT—= 


LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 


k, ‘*‘ When Papa Rode the Goat.’’ Colored plates, 
” Many fearful things. 15 cents by mail, to printers only. 





Write on your business letter-head to 


R.CARLETON ENGRAVING 








Boo 
100 Pm sg 





WE PAY THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR 


WASTE PAPER 


Send us sample to-day and see how many $ $ $ $ $ $ you can gain. 


We pay the freight. We can use your waste paper no matter where you are, 


GUGLIUCCI PAPER CO. 3.5.7.9 Adie St. Providence, R. I. 





Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING or 
THREE-COLOR WORK. 


Engravers and Three-color Operators earn $20 to #50 per week. Only 
College in the world where these paying ——_ are taught successfully. 
Established sixteen years. Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 
Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy; livin 
inexpensive. Graduates placed in good positions. Write for catalogue, an 
specify course in roan you are interested. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY or ' 881 Wabash Avenue, 
BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING Effingham, Ill. 
L. H. BIssELL, President. No Saloons in Effingham. 








Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Indian- 
apolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 8-9 
BARNH ART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
type. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), “190- 192 ‘Congress a. 
Boston ; 43 Center st., and 15 Elm st., New York. 10- 





Superior copper-mixed 
7-9 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard line type and printers’ supplies. St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 9-9 
offered to printers’’— writes an enthusi- 


’"S GREAT ! 
IT astic client. Booklets, Blotters, Folders,etc., 


with two-color cuts at little cost, ave great aids in selling printing. You need this 


service. Let us convince you. FRANK ARMSTRONG ADV. CO., Des Moines, Ia. 





**The finest line of advertising ever 








DURANT 


MODEL B 
JOB PRESS 
COUNTERS 


Can be furnished with simple attachments for perfect operation 


Model B, Job Press Counter 


i i Ask us or your dealer for 
on all sizes and makes of platen presses Pod sonny 


The W. N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 











To Users of the Monotype Machine 


Our price for Keyboard Paper, with ROUND PERFORATIONS, 
is still 6 CENTS per pound. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


COLONIAL COMPANY = Mechanic Falls, Maine 


SUMMER ROLLERS 


The VAN 6 BBE REROEE RICO: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 





WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 








We are Manufacturers of the 


Highest Grade of 
“LINO” “AUTO” 
“STEREO” “MONO” 
“ELECTRO” “COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 


“Reg. U.S. 





Philadelphia 
se 
rooklyn 
Baltimore 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Denver 


Merchant & Evans 
Company 
€ (Successor to Merchant & Co., Inc.) 


Pat. off.” Smelters and Refiners 
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HAND-CUT OVERLAYS 


Made by some of the best pressmen in Michigan. 
Much can be learned by dissecting them. Six for $1. 


F. A. JOHNSON .... ;» Corunna, Michigan 


66 * °° for the Trade 
Roughing racnie in a ROUGHING 


E, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 











IXON’S Special Graphite No. 635 


should be used on Lino- 
type Space-Bands, Matrices, and wherever 
there is friction. Write for free sample 157. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





















Practical and 
Economical 


at reasonable prices. 


GLOBE 


TYPE FOUNDRY 
271 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
This Ad set in our Globe Condensed. 


Patent Applied For. 











A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 











HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and tosave 
money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be [fai | Prornm 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on enamel book 
paper. 


SPECIAL OFFER Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 
the year of 1909 and also a copy of our book, “Helps Roll 
to Profitable Paper Selling.” a 


GhePAPER | 
DEALER 
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Ghee PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 























| CUTS for ADVERTISERS 


Our CuT CATALOGUE shows thousands of beautiful and appropriate half-tone 
! and line cuts for booklets, catalogues, circulars, magazines, papers, etc. Over 
| 100 pp., 94 x 1244, 50 cts. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY BOOK — Full- 
page art pictures from original photographs of sixty-five of the most beautiful 
women in the world. Electros for sale. 36 cts. Both 76 cts. Stamps taken. 


SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED 
DESIGNED B LOTT E R Ss IN 3 COLORS 
YOU PRINT THEM — SHOW WHAT YOU CAN DO IN YOUR OWN SHOP 
QUR Color Designs for printers’ blotters furnish the up-to-date 

printer with a splendid means of advertising his business in- 
expensively, effectively and productively. They are a credit to 
the printer and never fail to bring in business. Particulars free. 
Write today. on your letterhead: CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio 











‘“‘ THE PRINTER HAS HIS UPS AND DOWNS” 


CARBON PAPER for 
the PRINTER feet: ceu: 


printers. To sell to modern merchants he must know how to manufacture 
manifold books. Then comes the question of carbon paper. Our price list will 
give you a few tips as regards quality and assortment. We will send on a full 
line of samples for Pen, Pencil and Typewriter with discounts. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 346 Broadway, New York City 


9 Added to printing-inks makes half- 

s re] tones, type and rule forms print 

one hundred per cent sharper and 

entirely overcomes mottled and 

blurry printing of any sort, also warranted to make any printing-ink print upon 
highly glazed or varnished paper. 

It saves the pressman’s time of having to stop his press so often to wash out his 
half-tones, and his plates stay clean, printing as clean as a whistle for an 
astonishing long time. $1.40 per lb. Trial sample mailed for 25 cents. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMPTON AULD, 798 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 


Gro. W. Lewis, Selling Agent - - - - - 628 E. 135th Street, NEw YoRK 
GEO. RUSSELL REED Co., Inc., Exclusive Western Agents, 

645 Battery Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
L.E. Davis - --+-+-+s+s - 5332 Delancey Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




















THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 
——— HAMILTON, OM10, U. 8. A. ——— 













3 Chilled-Iron Roller INK MILLS 


Sizes —6 x 18, 9 x 24, 9 X 32,9 x 36, 12x 30 and 16x 40 inches. 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water Cooled. 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machi Plating Machi 8, | 
= Mdchtnees andl tpodal Mackie. ny aS 

























Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing’’ Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 





prices. 
WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. pros 
(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) This cut illustrates one 


of the various sizes of 
75 Shelby Street hangers for books % to 


DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 2 inches in thickness. 
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THE GLOBE SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 
JOS. E. SMYTH, Pres. Manufacturers of 
PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
ELECTROTYPERS’ MACHINERY 
Machinery Rebuilt and Repaired. Day and night force. No delays. 
Telephone, Expert mechanics. 
Monroe 456. 11-19 South Jefferson Street, CHICAGO. 





The PAASCHE Air Brushes 


are absolutely the best for coloring post-cards, calendars, 
novelties, show-cards, price tickets, advertising posters, 
signs, etc. Write us for catalog now. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 
7-9 Blue Island Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Embossing 1s Easy 


IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Simple — Economical — Durable 


Sheets, 6x9 Inches 


80 Cents a Dozen, Postpaid 


The Inland Printer Company 


130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 



























Onand after.May 1% 
Juergens Bros. Co. 
will be located at 
167 Adaras St.,Chicago 
occupying 2 entire 

loors. 

ith larger quarters 
and better equipment 
and the ral “ea of 
all rwodern improve- 
raents and machinery, 
with facilities increased 
wewill give our patrons 
better service than ever 
before. 


ARTISTS, ENGRAVERS 
AND ELECTROTYPERS 
167 ADAMS ST. CHICAGO. 

>, TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 640. 


PRIVATE EXCHANGE TO 
ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


THE ONLY ENGRAVERS AND 


ELECTROTYPERS 
WITHIN THE LOOP. 









































List of Danish Parchment Agents 
MILILER & WRIGHT PAPER CO., New York city. 
TILESTON & LIVERMORE CO., Boston, Mass. 
WILKINSON BROS. & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. F. BOND PAPER CO., Baltimore, Md. 

DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO., Chicago, IIl., and 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO., Columbus, Ohio. 

BARBER & ELLIS CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and 





be iR, RICE & CARF 

KANSAS CITY PAPER HOUSE, Kansas City, Mo. 
E.C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, La. 
McCLELLAN PAPER CO.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
BLAKE, MOFFIl & TOWNE, Los Angeles, Cal. 
PACLFIC PAPER CO, Portland, Ore. 
CRESCENT PAPER CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. H. THOMPSON CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DANISH BOND 


. has become so well known by commercial men that every printer 
should carry it in stock. You can not afford to offer a substitute. 


THE QUALITY OF PAPER 


suggested and used by the local printer is of vital importance. Danish Bond isa fixed 
standard—a quality meeting the requirements of the most discriminating. 


DANISH BOND is a leader among all bond papers—very strong and durable, carried in nine dis- 
tinctive colors and white. Sample sheet will be supplied by your nearest agent, or write to us direct. 














B. D. RISING 
PAPER COMPANY 


HOUSATONIC, , 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
MASS. 
Makers of the well-known Housatonic, 


Barrington and Danish Bond, 
Linen and Ledger Papers. 
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The Press You Have Been Waiting For! 
“Built by the People who Know How”? 


SCOTT 


ROTARY 
OFFSET 


PRESS 


MADE IN THREE SIZES 











No. 2 — 28 x 38 
No. 3 — 32 x 46 
No. 4 — 36 x 50 


OTHER SIZES BUILT TO ORDER 





Patented Features 





Correctly proportioned Cylin- 
ders for absolute register at 
high speed. 


Finest Ink Distribution with 
correctly proportioned rol- 
lers and cylinders to give 
greatest distributing effect. 





Positive control of sheet from 


feedi til it is delivered. 
glamniainel ype _ Finest Water Distribution with Automatic Trips for Impres- 

ee ae —_— with indi- vibrating brass roller and sion and Transfer Cylinders. 

vidual clamp adjustment to minute adjustment. . 

: Hand or Automatic Feed. A 

perfectly tighten blanket. Instantaneous Ink and Water poet see cumin Senter a 
Quick-action Plate Clamps ad- Roll Throw-offs. be applied. 

justable at both ends. Perfect Sheet Delivery. 





Send for New Descriptive Circular, Prices and Full Information 
NEw YorRK OFFICE W ALTER SCOTT & Co. CHICAGO OFFICE 


41 PARK Row DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager MoNADNOCK BLock 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Web or Roll Disc Ruling Machine, with Cutting-Off Attachment 





| We manufacture all types of Disc Machines | 





HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 
“ Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 








The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 18, INCORPORATED 1886 
44 














SPECIAL 


TO CARDBOARD 
BOX MAKERS 


A revelation in Box Wire 
Stitchers. None but them- 
selves can be their parallel. 
A full line of these won- 
derful stitchers now ready 
for delivery. All paper box 
makers specially invited to 
inspect them. @ We are 

headquarters for all 

sizes of stitching wire 

of the best quality by 


the case or ton. 


Printed matter on application 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


143 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LONDON TORONTO LEIPZIG, GERMANY 








Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


eee ee 


ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





A MODERN OUTFIT FOR LARGE PRINTERS 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO,ILL. 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 








Bind your Inland Printers 


at Home ~t® 2 ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER 


Artistic Simple Durable 


NO TOOLS, PUNCHING OR STITCHING——YOUR HANDS THE ONLY TOOLS 





HE ‘‘ ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER”? is the modern method of keeping your magazines 

together and in good condition. It has the finished appearance of a bound book and is the ideal 

magazine cabinet, keeping the magazines fresh and in consecutive order. It can be used as a 
permanent binding or emptied and refilled as the magazines become out of date. A magazine can be 
inserted or removed at any time without disturbing the others. 


Binder for One Volume, six issues, $1.00 





Two Binders, covering full year, $1.80 











Address, THE INLAND PRINTER 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 

















A Sheet-Setting Side Gauge 
Price, 


$4.80 





Megill’s Patent 


AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAUGE. 


Superb Gauges for 
Your Art Jobbers 


This is what comes from a leading printer: 


*“The Megill Automatic Register Gauge arrived 
all right, and to-day we tried it and are pleased to 
advise you that this is one of the best devices we have 
ever seen for a printing-office. So well do we think 
of it that we ask you to send us by express or regis- 
tered mail, whichever is the cheaper, three more of 
them. We might also add that we have had on 
trial a gauge known as the and found it 
absolutely unsatisfactory.’’ 


Sold by all Typefounders. FREE BOOKLET. ENCLOSE PRICE. 
eS —— MANUFACTURER —— 
Edward L. Megill 60 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 

















Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE. 


Use these at bottom of sheet. Strongest gauge in the 
world. No pin-points, no gluing, no patching. Holds 
for any weight stock and adjustable any time, any 
degree, by easing nuts. Fastens through a vertical 
slit quickly cut in top sheet. Savestympan. $1.25 
set of three. With key and extra tongues. 





Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PIN. 


Real thing in a GAUGE PIN. Very handy. @1.20 
per doz., 40c. set of three. With extra tongues. 











PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


Photo Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 









No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate, 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street. . . . NEW YORK 








Founded and Edited by H. SNOWDEN Warp, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVERS 


MONTHLY 
: oN 


ESTAB 
JAN 1894 


V7 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
Dawsarn & Ward, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Ave., Lonpon, E. C. 

AMERICAN AGENTS: . 
Messrs. SPoN & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


























West Baden 
French Lick Springs 


Over night from your office —come back feeling like anew man. You 
can have complete rest— and just enough entertainment to enjoy yourself 
without exertion. Dreamy music in large rotunda—bowling, billiards, 


golf, or horseback riding among the Cumberland Hills. 
The famous waters are excellent for stomach complaints. 


West Baden-French Lick Springs are beautifully situated in Indiana, 


300 miles south, on the 


MONON ROUTE 





FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 
CHICAGO 





E. P. COCKRELL, A. G. P. A. 
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OPENS WITH THE FOOT 


The Justrite Oily Waste Can 


For Printers, Engineers and Machine Shops 
EXAMINED and TESTED by the NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS, and Listed by their Consulting Engineers. 
ADVANTAGES of the JUSTRITE 

The Patented Foot Lever opening device is so convenient 
that it obviates all desire to block the cover open, thereby 
greatly increasing the efficiency of the JUSTRITE can over 
all others. This feature appeals to all users of oily waste or 
refuse cans. 

FOR SALE by leading printers’ supply houses and hardware 
dealers, or write us direct for circulars and prices. 


THE JUSTRITE COMPANY ) | 


218 Lake Street CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








Inks that are used in every country where 


Nuernberger-Rettig ping de 


Kast & Ehinger 


Sortcaster 7 


2! —_ ‘eg ~ United States, 
USES ANY MAKE MAT “ee 
N.& R. LINO. MONO. Charles Hellmuth 
COMPOSO. FOUNDRY 


AND Printing 


CAS 7S SOLID TYPE and Lithographic 




















A Simplified Foundry Caster] | The World's INKS — 


No Molds to Adjust oine OF EVERY DESCRIPTION || of Solvine 
Three and 


olds water W0ole Process Inks VARNISHES, etc. 


LINE - SET- HEIGHT - BODY News Wek oe 


t all times 

Same at all time Gold Ink 154-6-8 W. 18th Street at nck 
Hellmuth Building 

PAMPHLET AND SAMPLES ON REQUEST worthy of 





clean to the 
last sheet 





Chicago 
° ‘ " , the name 
Universal Automatic Type-Casting Machine Co. 355-7-9 5. Clark Street 
Carroll Ave. and Sheldon St., Chicago 


























AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


Being an enlargement of and revision of JENKINS’ MANUAL OF PHOTOENGRAVING 
By N.S. AMSTUTZ 


With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Colorwork by 
FREDERICK E. Ives and STEPHEN H. HoRGAN 


This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever published, and 
has received the endorsement of leading men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 prepaid 
oye Sheman St. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY __ "é,News See 
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The Morse Adjustable Gage Pin iiss 
FOR aes Al Aw 


Pin out of tympan showing 
flush end adjustment 


| | ”* 
| 7 RIAL FEED UWE | | 
in out of tympan showing Pin in tympan showing Pin in tympan showing 
maximum end adjustment maximum side adjustment | 
= d0c. 
- 60c. 





flush side adjustment 





One set (3 pins) for - 


Mr. Platen Pressman:) paigdozen - + - 


We will sell you 


One dozen - 


$1.15 


THE MORSE GAGE PIN COMPANY nee ser rsa For saleby all dealers 








Don’t get mad and kick the Cat 


~= 


Pictures Talk 


Every progressive printer and pub- 
lisher should use Chalk Plates. 


Why not make them 
talk for you? 


They are simple, quickly made and inexpensive. Tell us 
your needs and WE WILL SHOW YOU HOW to make 
your own illustrations and stereotype standing matter. Double 
your forms and save presswork. We guarantee your success. 
Write us—our experience will be of value to you. 


A full line of Tools and Machinery for Engraving and Stereotyping. 
Complete outfits for rubber-stamp making. 





HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Receiver’s Sale of 
Printing Plant 


In pursuance, and by virtue, of a decree of the Circuit Court 
for the County of Wayne, State of Michigan, in Chancery, 
made and entered on the sixteenth day of April, A. D. 1909, 
in a certain cause therein pending, wherein UNION TRUST 
COMPANY, TRUSTEE, is complainant, and WINN 
AND HAMMOND, a Corporation, is defendant, NOTICE 
is hereby given that I shall sell, at public auction, tothe highest 
bidder, at the southerly, or Congress Street, entrance to the 
Wayne County Building, City of Detroit, County of Wayne, 
State of Michigan (that being the building in which the 
Circuit Court for the County of Wayne is held), on MON- 
DAY, THE SEVENTEENTH DAY OF MAY, A.D. 
1909, at twelve o’clock, noon, standard time, on said day,— 
all of the plant and property of said defendant, situate and 
being at and in the premises described as Nos. 152, 154 and 
156 Wayne Street, in the City of Detroit, Michigan, said 
property being more particularly described as all machinery, 
tools, printing and binding apparatus, fixtures, stock— on 
hand, in process of manufacture and manufactured—bills and 
accounts receivable, GOOD-WILL and all other property of 
every kind and description and wherever situated belonging 


to the said mortgagor. HENRY G. NICOL 
Circuit Court Commissioner. 


RUSSEL, CAMPBELL, BULKLEY AND LEDYARD, 
Solicitors for Complainant. 








Full information regarding the above property and the sale thereof 
will be furnished upon application to 


UNION TRUST CO., Trustee and Receiver 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


111 FLEET STREET, E. C., LONDON, ENG. 

















The HUMAN FIGURE 


The HUMAN FIGURE 


Drawing and Construction by John H. Vanderpoel 


Mr. John H. Vanderpoel has been for nearly thirty years one of the most distinguished teachers of 
drawing in America ; himself a consummate draftsman, he has instructed thousands of men and women, 
so that the list of famous American artists contains a large percentage of those who have been his pupils. 
His specialty is the drawing and construction of the human figure, and in this he stands high among the 
world’s masters. His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, systematic manner in which he gives it 
expression, is unsurpassed in modern art instruction. 

Mr. Vanderpoel’s new book is a full and concise exposition of his system. The text is a thorough 
analysis of the human figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature by feature and as a whole. It is illus- 
trated with 54 full-page plates—all of them masterly drawings of the greatest value to the student—and 
330 marginal sketches, none of which have ever been published, showing parts of the body in various 
positions and actions. Altogether it is the most complete illustrated work on the subject now extant. To 
the student and the working artist, as well as to the general public which may use such a book for refer- 
ence, the publication of Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is of the utmost importance. 

Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely printed on heavy paper, solidly bound in an artistic 
manner, and designed to be as convenient for reference as possible. Price, $2.00 Net. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 





By J. H. VANDERPOEL 
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THE BEUSTER 
ELECTROTYPES 


Bear the ear-mark of 


‘“‘A Little Better than Expected 


—In Unexcelled Service.’’ 





If you require high-grade reproductions, for high- 
grade printing, and are one of those ‘‘hard-to-suit”’ 
buyers of Electrotypes, we can satisfy the most 
exacting requirement. 


GOOD ELECTROTYPES 
AND QUICK SERVICE 
COST you NO MORE than the ordinary kind. 


It’s worth your while to investigate our facilities, and a 
visit by YOU to our plant will set aside any question. 


Special Automobile Service at your command. 


THE BEUSTER és" 


371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 


Phone, Harrison 2657. 














The Tucker AUTOMATIC 
REGISTER GAGE Presses 





























It will automatically pu// each sheet to a perfect alignment, 
whether it is fed to it or not. 

The worst feeder in your pressroom can not help feeding to a 
perfect register independent of the speed of the press. 

Greatly increases the output. 

Is put on or taken off instantly; works with or without the 
gripper; is almost indestructible. Made in two sizes. 


PRICE - = = = = $5.00 
FOR SALE BY ALE. DE ALE RS AND 


TUCKER FEEDER COMPANY 


Successors to Tucker Bros. Co. 


1 Madison Avenue = = = = = = NEW YORK 























The Intelligent Printer 
has a great future in the 
Advertising Business— 


The POWELL SYSTEM gives actual 
experience in practical ad. writing, 
including arrangement, _ illustrative 
ideas, display, text, etc. 


It drills the student in every essential, 
and gives what ordinarily can be 
acquired only by years of inefficient 
business contact —if at all. 


If you are interested in the great field of adver- 
tising, and wish to know what the largest and 
best advertising course on earth can do for you in 
doubling and quadrupling your income, first read 
this potent testimony : 


Houston, TEXAS, February 8, 1909. 
Mr. GEORGE H. POWELL, New York city: : 

My Dear Mr. Powell,—\ am writing you to let you know that I 
haven't forgotten my first friend in the ad. game, and never will. It 
may prove interesting to hear of some of my experiences. Returning 
from California, I went to work for Foley Bros., this city, at $10 per 
week, worked a week and jumped into your advertised $25 a week 
class, and ‘‘ Here I be”’ six months later at $2,000 per — the advertis- 
ing manager of Mistrot Munn Co., Inc., one of the biggest department 
stores in the South. This is my past year's record unfolded in a nut- 
shell. I enclose two of my Pest a ads. for criticism if you can spare 
the time. Give it to me hard ; your comments are always very help- 
ful. Appreciating this and past favors of a similar nature, I am, as 
ever, Your student friend, 

GEORGE HARRISON LIBBY. 


Now send for my two free books — elegant Prospectus 
and ‘‘ Net Results’? —and read about the success of 
famous ad. men and women, who owe their start to my 
personal instruction. 


George H. Powell 


1215 Metropolitan Annex NEW YORK 
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s Patented April 
9th, 1901. Other 
patents pendine. 
Ce Miller 


Saw- 
Trim- 
mers 
arefully ¢£ 





SPECIAL- 


foreign pat- 
ents and pend- 
ing applications, 


1] controlled exclu- 
sively by Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Co. 
who will vigor- 
ously~protect its 


rights therein. 


Saw-lrimmer 


Identical with the well-known "UNIVERSAL" 
type except that it is limited in scope to— 


SAWING FOR CUTTING SLUGS 
ARING CUTS 

TRIMMING FOR SQU 
G FOR CUTTING RULE 

MITERING 

Sawing and Trimming to point 
measure, mitered or straight, at a single operation. 
@ This new "SPECIAL-PURPOSE" embodies the same princi- 
ples, and as far as it goes, the same details of construction as 
our Universal Machine. It costs less because of the simplified 


form, made possible by confining its scope to the purposes 
named. Write for the story in full. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 
MILWAUKEE 
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STEEL DIE EMBOSSIN Gnic AGO 


Pp. HONE RANDOLPH 8C 


CORRECT AND DISTINCTIVE 
COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 








man. 


is of vital importance to the progressive business 


When you compare quality of STEEL DIE 
EMBOSSING WORK with that commonly 
termed “‘high-grade”’ stationery, the price may be 
slightly more—but the guality and character of work 


far surpasses. 








The Local Printer 


can act as our representative, secure orders and send 
them to us. 
a price enabling you to realize a “‘snug’’ profit. 


We will execute the work for you at 


Let us explain our system. Write to-day 














PEERLESS MOTORS 


have acquired a reputation through “‘peerless’’ 


methods of quality — SERVICE. 


THE ECONOMICAL AND UNIFORM POWER 
derived from the use of our Motors is a vital point to 
be considered by the printer. The use of PEERLESS 
individual Motors on cylinder presses has become a 
known factor of saving. The idle press when con- 
trolled by electricity does not continue expense. Not 
so with other methods of power. 

[ YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE OUR PROPOSITION i 


Let us send you full particulars. 





THE PEERLESS ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Factory and General Office . . . . . WARREN, OHIO 














ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESSES 
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Have conclusively demonstrated their 
superiority over any on the market to- 
day. 
of consideration— power, convenience, 
strength, durability, design and work- 
manship. These are not mere claims, 
but facts—facts which we are ready to 
prove to you at anytime. We have alist 
of several hundred users. Perhaps you 
would like to talk with some of them. 
Write us and we will refer you to those 
(iH I Wl in your vicinity. 


They lead on every point worthy 








C. F. ANDERSON & CO., 394-398 Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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forms. 





Printers’ Patent Form Truck 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Makes the handling of forms safe and preserves chases. 

A sprung chase costs you many delays in printing. 

Spaces work up. Register is bad. Slurring is prominent. 
Investigate this utility. It’s adjustable. Easy sailing through 
narrow aisles. No men called from their work to help lift 


A good imposing stone in any part of the house. 








Bertin—S. Kochanski. 
Lonpon— Parsons Trading Company. 





Ask us to send you Circulars 





MASHEK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


592 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Agents—F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO., 70-80 Cranberry Street, Boro. of Brooklyn, NEW YORK 








There Is Genuine 
Satisfaction 


in knowing just how you stand every hour in the 
day. A successful printer can not conduct a thrifty 
business without applying system to his work. A 
cost system, simple, with no red tape, can be easily 
established in your print-shop. Its workings will tell 
you every hour of the day your cost of operation and 
net profits, enabling you to figure on jobs intelli- 
gently. Once installed, this system need never be 
changed, no matter how your business grows. 


There Is No Use in 


Guesswork 


about your business. By arrangement with the Cost Depart- 
ment of the Inland Printer Technical School I am prepared 
to instail personally in a limited number of printing offices 
this modern safeguard method. 

Full particulars on application to 


M. J. BECKETT 


Inland Printer Technical School 
120-130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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The Giles Rotary ra 
Print all 
Classes of 
Roll 
Wrapping 
Paper and 
Paper 
Bags 











Two-color Bag Printing Presses, Two-color Roll Wrapping- 
paper Printing Presses, —Two-color Bag and Roll Wrapping- 
paper Printing Presses, One-color Roll Wrapping-paper 
Printing Presses, One-color Bag Printing Presses. 


All classes of Stereotyping Machinery. 
Special Printing Machinery designed and built. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY CO., =LXHART, InD. 











A practical treatise on the art of designing 
1D) R A \ N | N and illustrating in connection with typog- 
raphy, containing complete instructions, 


fully illustrated, for the beginner as well as 


EF O R Pp R I NT E R Sy the more advanced student, which will 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of The Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua 


Society of Fine Arts. 


enable any one who has a desire to learn 
drawing, whether connected with the 
printing craft or not, to become as profi- 
cient in the art as it is possible to be 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY through the study of books. Full cloth; 240 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


116 Nassau Street, New York Pages; over 100 illustrations. Price, $2.00. 
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Folders | ir Sear Parten 


Twenty-eight years 
of Folder building. 


¥ 


Speen 1 ty 


=r 


We ask every Printer 

and Binder to share 

Our experience and 
knowledge. 
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MAGAZINE FOLDER Let us work with you. 


Folds Quadruple Sixteens with signatures cut open 
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Simple y a _ 
Positive m ee Be Hh A MN . Lt 


Accurate | Ey a 
Built for Service all . 


= —_ 
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Our latest model is the highest 
type of Auto-clamp Cutter. 








A trial demonstration 
will be given on every 
feature. 
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No stops for loading 


| Cross Continuous 
iad ceaers” 


The acme of 
Simplicity & 
Efficiency. 
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With all ordinary 
conditions these 
Feeders will give 


100% output. 
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Jobbing Folder and Feeder 


SEVENTY-FIVE per Cent of the regular 
Bindery Work is handled by this Folder. 


Men trained by years of study and 
service are ready to work with you on 
any problem in Folding, Feeding, Cut- 
ting or Bookbinding. 
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WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


Dexter Folder Co. 


290 Broapway . .. . NEW YORK 
315 DEARBORN STREET . . CHICAGO 
185 SUMMER STREET . . . BOSTON 
645 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern Agents 
DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., ATLanTa 
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EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 


If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week. we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 


Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 

from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each quarter 

dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00a week . . ... =... Price, $3.00 
Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 

from one quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each half 


dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00 aweek . .... =... Price, $3.00 








Either book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 





The Inland Printer Comp any 120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


116 NASSAU STREET - - - NEW YORK 
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The American Steel & Copper Plate Co 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
HEADQUARTERS FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES 
LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER SATIN FINISH BRAND 


Rietilertae! 


Dragons Blood Clarified Glue 
Pink 


; nt Extra Quality 
Topping Powder |’ iy ¥ V4) Proving Inks 
Russell Nn ¢ ji) Louis De Jongs 
Etching Powder 
Perfection 
Etching and Film Inks 
Superior Charcoal 





Le Pages 


Proving Papers 
ath o} o- ae stole tere! 
Bristle and Camels Hair 
Brushes 


REQUISITE AND IDEAL PRINTING FRAMES 
BRANCHES 

97 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. C. 358 DEARBORN STREET 
LONDON, ENG. CHICAGO, ILL. 














The announcement of a new sample-book is not 
so rare as to occasion any undue excitement, yet 
there are sample-books and sample-books and, 
again, sample-books. 


The WORONOCO BOOKS are Sample-books; not 


the ordinary garden variety, in other words. 


The two show 215 different kinds of papers; Bonds, Linens, 
Ledgers, Books and Covers. Some are standard papers, some 
are special and every one of them as practical as it is good. 


The two books have been printed by some mighty good 
printers, so they not only contain ideas, but generate them, 
and ideas are worth money. 


If you haven’t received your set, it doesn’t necessarily mean 
you are not on our list; yet if we were you we would find 
out whether one was coming. It will be worth having the 
set to show your customers you have all the new things, if 
for nothing else. Remember, the books are for responsible 
printers, publishers, advertising men, designers, and large 
consumers of high-grade advertising literature. 


WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Printer and Publisher 


is the Canadian printer’s 
local paper. It is the only 
printing journal in Canada 
and is the organ of the 
Canadian Press Association. 
You know the value of a 
local paper to the advertiser; 
you realize its direct benefits 
to the reader in keeping him 
fully informed on what is 
going on in his own locality. 


Every month 
(YMhe 


ripier 
Publisher 






goes to all parts of 
Canada from coast to 
coast, covering the en- 
tire field. With its 
news of the month in gos- 
sipy form and various useful 
features, which make it a 
practical aid to the printer, 
its advantages to the adver- 
tiser who wants to cover 
the Canadian field and do 
it thoroughly can not be 
questioned. 


Send for rate card and 
further information 


Published every month in 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 





Dinse, Page 
€ Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























429-437 LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HMACRSR ES'O°N = (7718S 





TELEPHONE, 




















HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














Check 


Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 


























HE really Progressive Printer in consid- 

ering the purchase of a new cylinder press 
sums it up thus wise: I need a press that’s 
always there; that gives quick results for the 
time spent in making ready; that’s handy to 
work around; that’s easy to operate; that 
has no off days; that’s dependable in every 
way; whose use will show at the end of the 
year a balance on the right side of the 
ledger—and he buys a 


WHITLOCK 


Isn’t it time for you to get in line, tooP 

















feces covEntve| 2ke WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
american tyPE FounPERS CO. NT ANJUFACTURING COMPANY 


nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, | 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. | DERBY », CONN. 


Messrs. J. H: SCHROFTER& BRO. NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 


West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. | same 
a Fuller (Flatiron) Building 


M s.T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN, e e 
Jattensioconct Rice Lda Ee BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
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‘Common 


or 





“Preferred 
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Common’ or “Preferred” applies to 
Electrotypes and Nickeltypes as well as 
Stocks. You have had experience with the 
common kind. No use to talk about them. 


The results from our ELECTROTYPES 
and NICKELTYPES are equal in printing 
qualities to the patterns from which they 
were made, without inflicding injury upon 
the originals. 








Acme Electrotype Company 
341 Dearborn Street, Chicago 











Key 


Metal raee| + w all 


Mounting. 


Time is Money 
In a Printing Plant 


You can save time—enough of that wasted time 
which you and your employees now spend in stair- 
climbing and running around, to effect a consider- 
able saving in operating expenses; this means larger 
profits. You can do this by installing a 


Western Electric Automatic Inter-= 
communicating Telephone System. 


Such a system is complete in itself. It requires 


no operator. It calls only for a small investment. 
ack Ty 


you to be, zm fact, complete master of your plant, 


because it enables you to get in instant touch with any of your departments. 


We have all types of intercommunicating telephones for any number of stations and for every condition of 


service. 





oe New York Chicago Saint i San Francisco 
Y Philadel hia | Exclusive manufacturer of all telephone Kansas City 
MD Boston . Indianapolis apparatus used by the entire ‘‘Bell’’ Sys- Denver Los Angeles 
Pittsburg Cincinnati tem, with joe a every’ business s man in Dallas @ Seattle 
Atlanta Minneapolis Omaha Salt Lake City 


It will pay you to write our nearest house for Bulletins Nos. 2244, 2245 and 2266. 





ESN )swestern sPACIFIC 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 





It pays for itself i in a few months’ time and enables Fn 5 ce 
Mounting. 
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Where Buckeye 
Shows Best 


Our sample book, alone, will not give you an adequate idea concerning the 
superiority of Buckeye Cover. 








You must have the sample book; but to have it make you thoroughly 
‘‘Buckeye Wise’’ you must put it alongside a line of higher priced covers. 


In no other way can you arrive at a full appreciation of the profit possibilities 
that lie in the use of Buckeye Cover to duplicate your competitor’s effect 
at a lower price. 


Buckeye Cover 


works and wears better, and looks as well, as most covers sold for double 
the money. 








It bulks thick for its weight, folds easily, and comes in so many tints and shades that you can 
almost allow your customers to specify the color of the stock as they do the color of the ink. 
Buckeye Cover is moreover the on/y cover at anywhere near its price that will invariably emdoss 
without cracking. 


Buckeye Cover enables you to give your customers better work for the same money and enables 
you to make a bigger profit on the same work. 


Send for sample book and make the test yourself — or ask one of the following jobbers for 
sample sheets : 


BUFFALO, N. Y. — The Alling & Cory Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. — James White Paper Co. *(Ulster Cover). 


{ The Chatfield & Woods Co. 

} The Whitaker Paper Co. *(Highland Cover). 

| The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. *(Psyche Cover). 
| The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO — The Central Ohio Paper Co. *( Montrose Cover). 
DAYTON, OHIO — The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. — The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. { HP ila le 2 Co. 


{ The Whitaker Paper Co. 
| Graham Paper Co. 


. . { The Alling & Cory Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. \ The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — The Alling & Cory Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — Graham Paper Co. *(Pcerless Cover). 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in 
Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


* Private brand name. 
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Automatic Presses 


for roll or sheet 
products — printing 
one or both sides 
of the web one or 
more colors. Num- 
M bering, perforating, 
# interleaving, etc. 


Allin One 


Operation 


Save 








@ Advise principal sizes and class of work so 
that we can offer suggestions as to suitable size 
and style press and quote prices. 


MEISEL Press & Mfg. Co. 


944 to 948 Dorchester Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


Special Presses for Cash Salesbooks, Tickets, Wrapping Paper, 
Labels, Wrappers, Bills of Lading 








THE NEW STATIONERS’ 


MAGAZINE 


NOT A NEWSPAPER 








Devoted exclusively to promoting 
the selling end of the retail 
stationery business 


Iuland Stationer 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men 
who control 7he /nland Printer, aided by some of the best 
and most practical stationers in the country. 











DEPARTMENTS: 


Window Dressing 
Shelf and Counter Display 
Salesmanship 

Lettering for Stationers 
Stationers’ Advertising 
Stationery Store Management 


EIGHTY PAGES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED 





Subscription Rate : $1.50 per year 
Send for sample copy, 15 cents 




























Size, 44x9 


THE NEW CARVER 


Automatic Stamping and 


Embossing Press @ 


WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING SIZES 
44x9, 34x8, 24x8, 2'4x4 Inches 








Users of our presses, who are in a position 
to know by comparison, say that our ma- 
chines are less likely to get out of order; 
require the least repairing; yield more in 
a given time at a less cost, and produce a 
class and variety of work excelled by none. 


An investigation will prove it. 





C. R. Carver Company 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Agents: 
MILLER & RICHARD, . . «= « » « Toronto and Winnipeg. 
Australian and Mexican Agents: 
PARSONS TRADING Co., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 






































































Ouality 
Quantity 


Outetly 


Without effort or strain; results 
assured; profits inevitable and 
perfect satisfaction universally 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY RELIABLE DEALER 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















NEW 


iy aa James White Paper Co, 


Some of the largest and 
most progressive publishers 
in this and foreign countries 
are adopting the WING- 
HORTON MAILER. 


There is a Reason! COVER AND BOOK 
Would it nct pay you to investigate ? 3 A ad E ee gS 


Full particulars supplied on request. 
CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer . . Greenfield, Mass. 210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 





TRADE-MarK 
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ue --The Steel 
Star Composing A WEDGE LOCK 
Stick is Perfect, But-- Makes It Better 














By a recent improvement in the locking device (the thumb-screw) of the movable knee, we have added another advan- 
tage. THE WEDGE LOCK, being a steel wedge placed between the knee-band and knee, guided by slot, quickly operated 
with thumb, instantly forces locking device into mesh. A more rapid action and far more convenient. With this improvement 
the Compositor will have the most perfect composing stick manufactured. This adjustable stick, graduated, can not slip ; is 
instantly set, and is not affected by any amount of ‘‘squeeze.’’ A perfectly reliable, rigid knee, absolutely accurate, con- 
venient, and ‘‘comfortable.’’ Scientifically constructed of high-grade polished materials, beautifully finished, made in popular 
sizes. You do not find al] these good points in others. 


It saves ‘‘kicks’’ because no time is lost fussing around trying to set a truly rectangular form. Dropping on the floor 
does not disturb the measure. Once set, it can not slip and ‘‘stays put’’ regardless of carelessness. It is lighter and neater, 
more convenient to handle, less tiresome than any other stick. It is more quickly set than any other. Graduated to half-ems, 
it has no eccentric movement. .It can not be wedged out of measure by tight spacing. It has no holes to wear larger nor pins 
to wear smaller as in other sticks. The grooves will not be worn by continued use. 


It has the proper allowance for ‘‘squeeze’’ to make lines lift when locked up with machine-set matter. A multiple of 
short measures set in this stick make up properly with lines set the combined length of the short ones. This is true of no 
other stick. It has more capacity by 6 to 8 ems than any other stick of equal size. It is the longest-lived graduated stick 
made. This Stick is manufactured in both nickel-plated steel and brass. Send for our new booklet. 








FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 


THE STAR TOOL MFG. COMPANY 


17 West Washington Street, Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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A Rapid Package Sealer 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


to various uses in Binderies, Printing Plants, Lithographers, Photo-engravers, 
Stationers, Paper Dealers and Die Embossing Establishments. 


A Rapid Sealing and Moistening Machine (saves DAT. 


NEW YORK ,U.S.A. 








This modern device has no equal, does away with the untidy twine, sealing-wax, rubber band or paste system 
of wrapping packages. Saves time in shipping-room. Its gummed tape (strongest adhesive qualities) when 


applied to package by our ‘BULL DOG” Sealer produces a thoroughly secured and perfectly wrapped package. 
The tape can also be printed with your name and address, thereby creating publicity of your business. With the use of this Rapid 
Sealer all packages will leave your establishment carefully and artistically wrapped, which is an important factor in the eyes of your 
customer. Send us your order to-day. It will pay for itself as an advertisement and as a credit to your business. 


JAMES D. McLAURIN CO., Inc. 
P. O. Box 1241 NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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To producers of good business stationery 


The printer or lithographer who secures the best paper values 
for himself can, in turn, give his customers the most for their 


money in finished stationery. 


And, giving the customer best 


value is the only known method of building up a profitable 
printing or lithographing business. 








Pinching on paper 
quality to reduce prices 
does not produce better 
values—rather the con- 
trary. 


The problem is to secure the lowest 
possible prices on fixed standards of 
quality. We have solved it for you. 

By selling bond and writing papers 
direct to responsible printers and lithog- 
raphers, never through jobbers, and 
only in case lots of 500 pounds or more, 
we have cut the usual selling and dis- 
tributing costs practically in half. 

We have made every one of the five 
grades of bond paper and five grades 
of writing paper called 


a standard of value because of its 
unequaled quality and untformity at 
its price. 


If you believe in the modern method of build- 
ing your business by giving best values, send for 
the May number of our interesting house organ 
—Wroe’s Writings — and get a// the story. It 
will both make you and save you money. 

In the next column is reproduced one of our 
May advertisements that are being read by a 
million business men in System, World’s Work, 
Outlook, Review of Reviews, Profitable Adver- 
tising, Factory and other magazines. 

This advertising is producing new customers 
for the wise printers and lithographers who buy 
our highest grade— Construction Bond. It will 
do the same for you. 

Read the ad. carefully and send at once for 
the May Wroe’s Writings, which gives complete 
size, weight, color and price-list of all our papers. 
Wri 


““W.E. WROE & CO. 


Mill Agents Warehouse Stocks 
313 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





The value of every 
sales-producing effort 
must be measured by 
its comparative cost. 


Whatever costs more must produce 
more in proportion, or it’s a waste of 
money. But there is always some 
price that gives the maximum result 
per dollar invested. 

In your business stationery you 
can secure a real sales-producing dig- 
nity and impressiveness at a price that 
gives you the maximum result for your 
money—if you specify 


CONSTRUCTION 


Best at the Price 


It has all the essential qualities of the most 
expensive papers, and because it is sold direct to 
responsible printers and lithographers, never 
through jobbers and only in case lots of 500 
pounds or more, you save the usual costs of dis- 
tribution and secure 


Impressive Stationery 
at a Usable Price 


Some hundreds of the most important 
printers and lithographers who give best value, 
recommend Construction Bond for these reasons. 
If yours refuses to supply you, write us on your 
business letter-head for Portfolio of Specimens 
and the names of those in your locality who will 
supply you. Write to-day. 


W. E. WROE & CO. 
313 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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TWO-COLOR 
15 x18 


HARRIS PRESS 


$2,090 


Good as new. 


Has not run over 1,000,000 impressions. 


Envelope 


attachment and Motor included. Cost, $3,725. Out of its class in 


present office. 


Address, E 167, care Inland Printer, Chicago, III. 





The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch- wd 
Steindrucker Nekeaton 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s..9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W. 57,GERMANY 


Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


Che British Printer 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
“lifting.” 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 

$2 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 


American Representative, A.O’ DONOGHUE, 535 W. 125th St., NewYork 


























17 x 25 inside chase. The largest Platen Printing- 
Press in the World. 





GALLY 
IMPROVED 
UNIVERSAL 
PRESSES 


30 x 44 inside chase. The Largest 
in the World. 


The Cutting and Creasing Presses are built in 5 styles and 
are the Most Powerful and Largest Made 
in the World. 
No. 1 - - - 20x30 insidechase No.2 - - 23% x31 inside chase 
No. 1% - 22%x30% “ No.3 - - 27x40 2 
No. 4 - - 30 x 44 inside chase 


3 Styles Embossing Presses 
Stamping Press 





IMPROVED STYLES 





Quarto Medium, inside chase, -- 10x15 Embosser No. 1, inside chase, - 21% x22 


Half Medium, -- 13x19 Embosser No. 2, 
Half Super Royal = -- 14x22 Stamper No. 3, 
Super Royal No. 4, “* -- 17x25 


- 24x 26 Sold by all reputable dealers in the world 


Send for Catalogue or ask nearest Dealer 





THE NATIONAL MACHINE CO., 111-135 Sheldon Street, Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


a 


stern 2 





4 Styles Printing Presses — 5 Combinations . 
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Nite Caitelite se Lever Paper Cutter 
: 7 whe vy 


© YOU KNOW that it takes & _ aX 
more current to start an p aw 
electrically driven paper TTT TL | 

cutter than it does to run it for < ra suai 

several minutes? A “‘Reliance’’ 

Lever Paper Cutter will save its 


HE Newell Printing Co., of 
Falls Church, Va., says: 
“The little ‘Reliance’ is the 
truest cutter in the shop, and the 
men always use it when they 
want square stock.’’ You get 








) cost in a short time on small square cuts when you use the 
( jobs for which you can’t afford Reliance, and a square deal when 
to start your big machines. you buy it. Write for circular and prices. 
_ , MADE BY SOLD BY 
Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chicago All Progressive Dealers 
Reese ee alte hia nln nnd 
The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. , 
ine The American Pressman 
‘ ag yon ge parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
‘ AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS-three series, 24 plates A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 


in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS-—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
= OF LABELS — the newest of labels—15 plates in color, 


**FIGURE STUDIES’’ — by Ferd Wiist—second series, 24 plates, 
$3.00. 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION — 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - Vienna VI./i Austria 








JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


802-805 Lyric Theater Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Quality, Service and Satisfaction characterizes 


Remember Mentges “IMPROVED” Folders 


wherever in operation. 








Special Special 
Features— Features— 
Milled Steel Rollers, Polished Steel Supple- 
ment Table, 


Spring Cushion Boxes, 
Polished Steel Folding 


Knives with saw- 
tooth edges, 


Gear-driven Paster, 
Gripper Straightener, 
Back Retarders, 


Eccentric Push Packer 
that slides in a Bab- 
bitted Journal. 











= Information on request. 





Prices and Terms reasonable. 


Five-ply Maple-faced 
Iron-enforced Feed- 


Table, etc., 
Entirely gear-driven, 


Equipped with Bab- 
bitted Journals 
throughout, 


Cast-iron Frame, 


Double Cap, screwed 
together. 








MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 
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Will You Try This Machine 
for One Month? 


If you'll agree to give it a thorough trial in your shop, we'll send you 
one of the improved Bates Typographic Numbering Machines. Use it for one 
month as much—as hard as you can. Then, if you are not satisfied that 
the Bates is the best press numbering machine made—that it will readily 
save enough to pay for itself—return it to us at our expense. 

You get this opportunity to test a Bates because we want you to know 
how much better it is than any other typographic numbering machine on 
the market. And the only way to do that is to have you test it in your 


day’s work. om i. na 
Made Like a Watch 


The Bates is positively the best press numbering machine you can buy. 
It is ‘made like a watch”’—by expert watchmakers, in fact. 

The Bates is type-high, and designed to be locked in the chase with or 
without type matter. It is simply constructed, nothing to get out of gear, 
yet strong enough to stand the hardest usage. The working parts are 
made of a highly tempered carbon steel--the frame of a tough bronze com- 
position metal that possesses extraordinary durability. The figures, 
engraved on best quality steel wheels, are practically indestructible. 

The Bates is automatic, numbers from 1 to 99,999 consecutively, and 
can be set so as to skip any numbers desired, when more than one form is 
used toa page. Itcan't slip. Every Bates is tested at our factory up to 
15,000 impressions per hour. There is hardly any numbering job that can’t 
be handled with a Bates. 

Write us at once, saying you'll testa Bates Typographic Numbering Machine in your 
shop for one month. Enclose $8—the price of the machine—and we'll send you one of our 
machines immediately. Use it a month. Then, if you are dissatisfied, return it at our 
expense. We'll refund your $8. But don’t hesitate—write—now. 


The Bates Numbering Machine Company 
710 Jamaica Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 

















Every phase of the printer’s activities is treated in a practical way 
in the pages of 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER 


Regular departments in Typography, Presswork, Commercial Art, 
Designing, Photo-Engraving, Lithography, Office Accounting and Book- 
binding are conducted by masters of these subjects. The best work of 
the best printers, illustrators and engravers is reproduced—often in 
full size and color. New processes are described—new ways of doing 
old things suggested. 

Printers and purchasers of good printing find Tue AMEKICAN PRINTER a source of inspi- 
ration and a veritable education. Sellers of printing supplies recognize it as the most 
successful medium through which to get business from the trade. 

The subscription price of Tue American Prister is $2.00 a year. Advertising rates will 
be furnished on application. Subscribe for it—study it—advertise in it. 


Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York 








THERE IS MORE GENUINE QUALITY 


pure luster and permanent body found in the use of our famous 


AMBITION BLACK 


than in any other printers’ black ink manufactured. 
it at 40 cents per pound—and it is worth more. 
is uniform in quality. We want you to try at least a trial order, 
and its use will convince the most skeptical as to our claims. 


Suppose you ask for specimen work 


We sell 
Every pound 





New York 
Philadelphia 


Main Office and Works— NEWARK, N. J. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 
CHICAGO Office—351 Dearborn Street 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati 





























THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


with every detail as near perfect as is possible to be made, The 
Huber-Hodgman Printing Press asks for an opportunity to 
consult with you before you make your purchase. This machine has 
the simplest print-side-up delivery ; made in combination with the fly, 
can be changed from one to the other in a half minute and will deliver 
any kind of stock. With our excellent facilities for press building we 
are turning out the best built and most durable machines to-day offered 
the trade. We call your especial attention to our Four-Roller Pony 
de Luxe. This machine is suitable for any class of work that can be done 
on any printing press. The speed is all that can be utilized ; it is noise- 
less; has neither shoes nor rock hangers; has fly and print-side-up 
delivery and is commended by every user. 
We also make Two-Color Presses, Flat-Bed Perfecting Presses, all 
sizes of Two-Revolution Presses. 
We ask for the privilege of a conference with you. 


N YITH a movement unsurpassed for strength and durability, and 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 
AcenTs, Paciric Coast, PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


645 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd. : 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 








ee Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 


_ if you made them attractive with GOOD cuts. The : : 
, FIVE numbers of THE HERRICK CUT 3 wher Se eee ne eee 
# or Litho Inks. 











4 ° q 
— two colors for every business. Each cut has a N MANUFACTURED BY 
headline to help you prepare your own copy. ' 


These FIVE numbers sent to business firms INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
only for 75 cents. Money back tf you're not ‘ 
an Ad INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


satisfied ov amount refunded on future cut 
order of $5.00 or over. Send your order Jf FOR SALE BY 


to-day. sy 

THE HERRICK PRESS AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO... .. ALL BRANCHES 

Designers, Engravers J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. .. .. New York City, NEWARK 
930 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. .. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
ALLING & CORY om |. BUFFAL oO, “ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. .. ee mee .. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. : ne JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLE R on ; CuicaGco, ILL. 
A. F. WANNER & CO. : oa CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY co. - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. , CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE F OU NDRY ie ANSAS CITY AND OMAHA 
C.2.GETHER CO... ‘ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER co. oe .. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG.CO. .. ee oe os re PAUL, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. coe .. DUuLuTH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER U NION- a Des Moines, Iowa 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO... .. SEATTLE AND TACOMA 

NY rc TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. Ltd. .. } Sg ena 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO o Pa =a .. HARRISBURG, PA. 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... oa .. SAN FRANcisco, CAL, 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. a se i Lonpon, ENG. 

















When You Go West 
This Summer 


Remember 


That Caretul, Particular, Busy People 


Travel Via Union Pacific 
For 
Safety —Service—Speed; 
The Ideal Travel Combination. 
Everything that contributes to ease of mind, bodily comfort and economy of time. 


For full information address 
E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 
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THE ARLINGTON, “QUEEN OF THE OZARKS” 


ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN RY. 


Color Plates and Printing by Printed with Photo Chromic Colors 
The Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co. Manufactured by 
United States Colortype Press The Ault & Wiborg Company, 
Denver, Colorado Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 


St. Louis, Toronto, London. 




















“How Much Did the Job Cost, 
and What Was Your Profit?” 


T the solicitation of numerous representative printing 
houses of the United States and Canada, the Inland 
Printer Technical School announces the addition to 

its courses of study of a department of 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR PRINTERS 


The department is in charge of thoroughly experienced cost accountants, who 
have made a close study of this, the most important branch of the printing business. 

The Cost-Accounting Course is designed not only for employing printers, who 
desire to place their business on a sound commercial basis, but it is of the greatest 
benefit to the ambitious worker, because it shows him how to successfully handle costs. 
It shows him how to go into business for himself and make a success of it if he is 
properly prepared—and, inversely, it will show him clearly the dangers in the path, 
and deter him from engaging in business for himself on a cut-price basis. 

The whole subject of Cost Accounting, so far as it relates to the printing busi- 
ness, is covered by the Course. Among the subjects taught are: 








Bookkeeping for the Printer Average Costs by Totals 
Order Entry System Average Costs by Departments 
Cost Accumulating Stock Keeping 
Calculating and Recording Costs Perpetual Inventory 
Filing for Handy Reference Overhead Expenses 
Costs by Departments Department Expenses 
Costs of Completed Work Office and Selling Expenses 
Costs of Stock Work 

Proper Application of the Percentage Principle 

Inventory and How to Take It for Cost Purposes 


The Course of Cost Accounting for Printers may be taken personally or by 
correspondence. The value of the instruction is the same in either case, the Corre- 
spondence Course occupying a longer time. 

The fee includes individual instruction by expert accountants who are highly 
specialized in the printing business; copy for all books, blank forms, time tickets, etc., 
so that the student-printer can establish the system himself at once, and work it 
successfully. 

The system is very simple. It has been perfected after years of experiment. It 
has been tested and re-tested and has met with the approval of the best authorities in 
the printing business. The system we teach will enable any printer to tell instantly 
and definitely just where he stands without any guesswork. 

Method digests the matter that industry collects. Without it no business can 
be carried on successfully. Great success in life only comes to the very few—and 
they are invariably Men of Method. 

The Department of Cost Accounting provides a means whereby every printer 
can tell the condition of his business, and Where and How to give it New Life. 








COST DEPARTMENT, INLAND PRINTER 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 


















































“HOW” and “WHEN” 


of 


Half-tone Engraving and 


Zinc Etching 


HOW ? The Very Best 
WHEN? Just as Promised 


*“*Quality and Service”’ 














In Color Work and in all 
departments of Designing, 
Illustrating and Engraving, 


QUALITY and SERVICE 


are Our Distinctive Merits 


g 


Prompt attention to Mail Orders 




















The Inland-Walton Engraving Co. 


120 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 















































Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 

France 

Belgium 


The Best of 
Its Kind 


THE ACME 
Wire Staple 


Binder 


Has served its 
purpose in promi- 
nent printing es- 
tablishments for 
many years. 





Uses Fine and Coarse 
Staples. 

Binds to 4 -inch. 

Has Automatic 
Clinching and 
Anti-clogging De- 
vices. 

Equipped with both 
Flat and Saddle- 
back Tables. 

Holds 250 Staples at 
a charge. 


Acme Staple Co. 


LIMITED 
500 N. Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 










































































THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ADVERTISING 
OF XESS 


WALTER DILL ScoT! 


The Secret of Successful Advertising 
Lies in the Carefully Planned 
Campaign of Publicity 

Can you afford to spend money for advertising without 


knowing that the money is being well and profitably spent, 
when the knowledge might be yours for practically nothing 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING” 


By Professor Walter Dill Scott 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Northwestern University, 
Author of ‘The Theory of Advertising,” etc. 

If you wish to study the advertising business, this book will tell 
you how you may make every dollar produce results. 

Advertising is rapidly being reduced to a science by men who are 
making a lifetime study of its every phase. No man has done more 
for advertising science—discovered more ofits vital secrets and laws— 
than Professor Scott. He has delved deep into the underlying princi- 
ples, discovered the cause of every effect and learned how to produce 
certain effects at will. Hehas dissected and analyzed a thousand suc- 
cesses and as many failures, and he has classified, grouped and crys- 
talized a!l the mass of data he has secured. 


AND THE PRICE IS ONLY $2.00 
Here is a text-book on the science of advertising — packed with 
information and data that are of money value to every advertiser and 
every man interested in any way in advertising. 300 pages richly 
ill i—hand ly t d—merely as a book, it is well worth the 
price asked, while the value of the information given in any single 
page is worth more than the cost of the entire book. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 

If you are not satisfied, after a perusal, that the book is worth more 
than the price asked, return the book any time within five days and we 
will refund the money. If you are not pleased with your purchase, 
simply return it. 

Order to-day. Send your check for $2.15 or enclose a two dollar 
bill and fifteen cents in stamps, and mail to us, and the book will come 
to you by first mail. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 











Bausch & Lomb —_ 
Apochromat Tessar 


F A highly specialized lens—designed to meet 
the peculiar requirements of the photo-engraver, 
producing negatives of surpassing brilliance and 
detail. Used by the leading three-color workers. 


@ Send for Catalog K. 
@ PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send for Copy 


H, free on request. 

&, Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field 

5\ \ Glass, Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other 
Scientific Instrument is our Guarantee. 





aS 
Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


WEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 











The (jreat [akes [rip 


LAKE LINES 
All the im- 
portant ports on the 
Great Lakes are reached 
regularly by the excellent service 
of the D & C Lake Lines. The ten 
large steamers of this fleet have all the 
ualities of speed, safety and comfort. 

e D & C Lake Lines operate daily trips 
between Buffalo and Detroit, Cleveland and 
Detroit, four tips per week between Toledo, 

Detroit, Mackinac and wayports, and two trips per 
week between Detroit, Bay City, Saginaw and way- 
ports. A special steamer will leave Cleveland 


twice a week direct for Mackinac, stopping only at 
Detroit every trip and at Goderich, Ont., every 
other trip. Send two cent stamp for ill 
Pamphlet and Great Lakes Map. Address: 
G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 


= Rail Tickets 


P. H. McMILLAN, PRESIDENT 
available on 
all Steamers 


A.A.SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR. 


























Cultural 
Valueof 


Course 














rfl Ge LTU COURSE IN PRINTING | FFF 


1 || Conducted 6y the Infand Printer Technical School 
Girec ion of _t, ommission on 
upplemerital Trade Education 


b|] 120-130 SHERMAN STREET . =: ~~ = CHICAGO ||. 


under the 






































There is no compositor so proficient but 
that he can learn something about his chosen 
calling. 


The lessons, work and criticism of the 
I. T. U. COURSE give the most efficient 
compositors new angles of vision, stimulate 
thought, and so the student is embarked on 
acourse ot self-education of the highest order. 


If he disagrees with the instructors, 
right or wrong, he will be compelled to 
defend his position, so that what is good in his 
contention will be made clear as never be- 
fore. Knowledge acquired or developed in 
this way always sticks—is never forgotten. 


To the inefhcient men the Course isa 
godsend. Incompetency is the cause of 
precarious employment for the individual, 
and of the loss of much money to the trade. 
Better workmanship means steadier employ- 
ment, more wages and increased prices 
through the greater demand that pleasing 
typography creates. 


Both classes of compositors—the good 
and indifferent—find pabulum in the I. T. U. 
Course. Full information can be secured 
by dropping a postal to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The price—9$20, five per cent off for cash ; or $5 down and $5 


a month till paid—is merely the cost of instruction. 
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FOR PRINTERS 
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NON- “EXPLOSIVE 


Best Detergent for pe and creme rollers. 


PEN AND PENCIL 


CARBONS 


For the printing trade. Adapted for all 
Manifold Forms, Order Books, Cash Sales 
Checks, Pen Manifold Books, etc., etc. 


Also all supplies for printing form letters, 
and typewriter ribbons to match. 


Mittag €>Volger, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE—5 Beekman St., New York 
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ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


31 East Superior ST., CHICAGO 
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OUR NEW IMPROVED 


Shading Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 


Write for Catalogue ===——= 


The American Shading Machine Co, 
164-168 RANo St., BurFALo, N.Y., U.S.A. 


We acknowledge it the best at every test —the 
leading printers of the United States. 


Acme Ink Reducer 


A Reducer and Dryer Combined. 

Acme Ink Reducer will readily mix with any kind 
of ink, becoming a part of it, without injuring the 
quality or affecting the most delicate color. 
On all jobs of colorwork — posters, lithos, tablets 
and showcards (all kinds), etc., requiring heavy, 
solid cuts, or large type, Acme Ink Reducer is un- 
excelled, because it prevents pulling or peeling of 
paper and distributes the ink freely Peedl postr da 
producing the required amount of color at every 
impression. 
Nothing does the business like Acme Ink Reducer 

he World’s Best. Used and endorsed by all 
leading printers everywhere. 
Send us a description of your requirements for a 
sample, sufficient for a trial, free postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND CO.. Elkhart, Ind., U.S.A. 








WHITMORE Mre. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 


an ee-color Wor ° 


The B. €& A. 


Machine Works 


Successors to 1. MARTENSON 

















Repairing of Printers’ 
& Binders’ Machinery 


a specialty 





200 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 











Don’t work like 
a Horse 


and don’t work 
your stock-men 
that way either. 


Buy them an 
Economy 





ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Trading Co., New York 











Good Envelopes 


and 


Where they are made 
|, 





MANUFACTURERS axe PRINTERS 
ENVELOPES «== PAPER COODS 
42 W. JACKSON BOUL. 


4 CHICAGO 
KN aL? Wa / wi | 
TELEPHONES — MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 6541. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 


INC. 


139 Lake Street, CHICAGO 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 
‘* Diamond S ’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 





Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 
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Being revised. 


A MOoONEY-MAKING 
Stuart 

AcTUAL Costs IN Printing — Isaac H. Blanchard 

Style 2. Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 
printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that 
purpose the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheets for 
use in annual inventory, have been bound together in convenient 
book form 
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PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRocESsES — W. T. Wilkinson 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING —C. G. Zander 
Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE 
REDUCING GLASSES 
TuREE-COLOR PHoToGRaPHy — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl 


PROOFREADING 
BicELow’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........$ .55 
CULINARY FRENCH 
ENGLISH CompouND WorDs AND PHRASES —F. Horace Teall 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett 
THE OrTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres 
PEERLESS WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
PeNs AND TyPEs — Benjamin Drew 
PROOFREADING AND Punctuation — Adéle Millicent Smith 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS...........+++ 
Tue ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... ie 
Tne VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres 
TyPoGRAPHIC StyLEBOoK — W. B. McDermutt 
WILson’s TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION — John Wilson 





Published or 
For Sale by 


120-130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 




















Lettering for Printers and 
Designers 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
A comprehensive treatise on the art of lettering, with many 
interesting modern eens together wi : tables 


and measurements valuable to constructors 
of advertising matter 


Price One Dollar 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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ihe Penile Principles of Desig | 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has een designated 

as “the most helpful work yet published on elementary design.” 

It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 

e use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 


hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 




















The, following is a list of 
_" Miehle’ Presses ! BO srl 
; QD \=/ =a 
shipped during the month of Gx ICRI? cS 
March, 1909 \ 


THIS LIST SHOWS THE CONTINUED DEMAND FOR MIEHLE PRESSES. 


Z 








The Myers Printing Co 
The Archer Printing Co New York city 
Previously purchased four Miehles. Previously purchased five Miehles. 


Hummel & Downing Co 5 Draeger Freres 
Previously purchased one Michle. Previously purchased fourteen Miehles. 


Trunk Bros. ......................New York city Bee Nugget Publishing Co 
Charles Francis Press New York city Kilham Printing & Stationery Co...Portland, Ore. ....... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Previously purchased two Miehles. 
War Department 


Aetna Insurance Co Hartford, Conn. Previously purchased eight Miehlés. 


Previously purchased one Miehle. 
-B.:R. Donnelley & Sons Co 


Previously purchased thirty-five Miehles. 


C. W. Braithwaite Co Pir leharcame 1 
Previously purchased two Miehles. Previously purchased ‘two’ Miehles. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co ...Grand Rapids, Mich.. Ware Bros. Co Philadelphia, Pa. g0 02 


Previously purchased one Miehle. Robt. W. Sheegog 
ae Harrington & Folger 
= Paul Printing Co St. Paul, Minn Volksfreund Publishing Co 


Previously purchased ‘two “BMieliles. Previously purchased one Miehle. 
State Printing Office Sacramento, Cal....... 2 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 


The DeVinne Press ~./New York city 
: Previously purchased. nine. Miebles. 


John B. Nellegar, Jr Chicago, Til. ......... 2 
Prudential Insurance Co... ....-...... Newark, N. J 
Previously purchased eight Miebles. 


Zabel Bros. ............00. Ree HN . Philadelphia, Pa. .... 1 


London, Ont. .....;.. W. B. Saunders Co Philadelphia, Pa. .... 1 


Knickerbocker Press New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
Previously purchased three “Miehles. 


H. W. Kingston Co ‘ Previously purchased one Miehle. 


J. C. Blair Co & The Ohio Match Co .. Wadsworth, Ohio ...: 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. Monroe Publishing Co Stroudsburg, Pa. ..... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
H. V. Black Chambersburg, Pa. ... 1 


Springfield Printing & Binding Co. .Springfield, Mass. .... 1 Randall Printing Co St. Paul, Minn. ...... 1 
Previously purchased four Miehles. Previously purchased three Miehles. 


Total Shipments for March, 1909, 34 Miehle Presses 


For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press G Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, 
(South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street) 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 
Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 16 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 














